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Art. L—A FORTNIGHT ON AN ICELANDIC FARM. 


Tue peculiar charm of Iceland, to one somewhat acquainted 
with the old saga literature, is that the modern Icelandic civili- 
zation is in most essentials the civilization of a thousand years 
azo. There are, indeed, differences enough. The people no 
longer worship Odin and Thor, and they no longer go armed 
with spear and shield; but in a vast number of particulars they 
are removed but a step from their Viking ancestors. Fortu- 
nately for one whose time in the country is limited, the life of 
modern Iceland presents few puzzles to a stranger. A visitor 
to England or France or Germany faces with a certain despair 
the complex life about him, and is confused by meeting at 
every turn something new and strange. In Iceland there is 
assuredly enongh that is strange; but the civilization, as a 
whole, is so simple that even the casual visitor can hardly fail 
to grasp its salient features. 

Iceland is preeminently a land of farmers. From the time 
of the first settlement the people have found but two chief 
ocecupations—farming and fishing. Of the nearly seventy-one 
thousand inhabitants two thirds are engaged in farming. Even 
the fishermen not infrequently eke out an existence on what 
they calla farm. Whoever knows the farm life, then, knows 
Iceland on its most characteristic side. In thinking of an Ice- 
landic farm we must lay aside most of our preconceived 
notions about farming; for, in spite of the forty thousand 
square miles of Iceland, there are not more than two hundred 
and fifty acres that are really cultivated. Farming consists in 
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making hay and in raising sheep, cattle, and horses. Such a 
thing as the rotation of crops never occurs to an Icelandie 
farmer. He lets the grass grow where it will and takes it as a 
gift of Providence. In rare cases he raises a few turnips and 
potatoes, but these may be practically disregarded. 

The reason for this narrow range of activity lies, in part, in 
the poverty of the soil and the rigor of the climate. The 
truest description of Iceland that I have ever heard came from 
the bluff and profane old Scotchman who has, for a score of 
years, lived in Reykjavik and who knows every mountain tor- 
rent and every glacier in the country. “ Iceland,” said he one 
day, with a pious addition—* there’s nothing to see in Iceland. 
It’s nothing but a big cinder that’s got cold on top.” The en- 
tire country is, indeed, a vast -voleanic mass about the size of 
Virginia or Ohio, or more than eight times as large as Con- 
necticut. If we could get a bird’s-eye view of the country, we 
should see a great barren plateau, three hundred miles long at 
the longest and two hundred miles wide at the widest—the 
whole elevated at the center more than two thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. The south coast would present the form 
of an irregular bow, bending toward the south and broken by 
few inlets. On the east, the north, and the west we should see 
deep jiords indenting the coast line; and we might learn, ac- 
cording to one estimate, that if we were to sail round the 
island from one headland to another we should make a voyage 
of nine hundred miles, while if we followed the windings of 
the coast we should go more than twice as far. From our 
height we should look upon plains of barren volcanic sand, in- 
closing black lakes, with shores hardly tinged with green ; upon 
long, jagged floods of lava, rent by earthquakes; and upon in- 
terminable fields of ice and snow, from which would dart gray 
rivers in terrible cataracts to the sea. Here and there we 
should note voleanoes, like Hekla or Askja or Krisuvik, and 
many reddish-brown ash cones, that burned themselves out 
thousands of years ago. But columns of steam and bursting 
geysers would still remind us that, if this is a land of ice, it is, 
also, a land of fire. 

Many people imagine Iceland to be exceedingly cold, and 
they sometimes picture the Icelanders as dressed, even in sum- 
mer, in robes of fur and as living in houses built of blocks of 
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1¢e. but the climate 1s not so severe as one might expect. 


Daring the winter of 1892-93 the frost was almost unfelt, and 
on the coldest day the inercury stood twelve degrees above 
zero. In sheltered nooks flowers sometimes bud and blossom 
in midwinter. Yet Greenland, the land of icebergs, is but a 


aa ; ‘ ; "ind 
few hours’ sail west of Iceland; and sweeping down the east- 


ern coast of Greenland so as to strike the northern coast of 
Iceland full in the middle is a polar current, which fills every 
tord on the north and the east with drift-ice that remains till 
June or July. On the south, the polar current is met by a 
branch of the warin Gulf Stream. These two great ocean cur- 
rents are thus in a perpetual struggle for the mastery, and Ice- 
land is the breakwater between them. Whenever the flow of 
Greenland ice is great the summer is cold and wet. Furious 
storms of icy rain, accompanied by dense fogs, sweep over the 
country, stunting the grass and killin ig every other green thing. 
Taking the year through, we find that the average annual tem- 
perature on the north side of the island is just at the freezing 
point. In summer it is about 45° Falren! 
early 21°. On the south side of the island the average tem- 


it, and in winter 
perature is seven degrees above the freezing point. In July 
and August I was constantly reminded of our October weather. 
These are somewhat dull facts, but they are indispensable for 
a right understanding of the condition of the Icelandic people. 

We are now prepared to consider the significance of these 
facts. The soil of Iceland, as already remarked, is volcanic rock, 
which has weathered a little, so that in some of the river bottoms 
and along the #ords an atteinpt at agriculture may be made. 
The desert of the interior is surrounded by a belt « ft it, skirt- 
ing the ocean. This turf has, at widest, a breadth of less than 
fiftv miles; and where the naked cliffs rise precipitousiy out of 
the sea the strip of green has almost no breadth at all. Yet 
wherever the fords cut into the coast wall we may expect to 
see bright greensward and, outlined against thie hillside, the 
low gables of a turf-roofed farmhouse, with the thin blue 
smoke of a peat fire curling above it. The conditions outlined 
above are realized on most farms in Iceland. We may now turn 
to a particular farm and study the everyday life a little more 
closely. 

Every visitor to Reykjavik has his attention drawn at once 
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to the great mountain barrier of Esja, a few miles to the north- 
east of the town. Anyone standing on the top of Esja might 
see a narrow trail winding round the bay, round the base of the 
mountain, and then up the valley on the west side to the farm- 
house of Hals. This road I followed, three days after my 
arrival in Iceland. I had become acquainted at Reykjavik 
with the farmer from Hals, and had arranged with him to have 
my luggage taken to the farm in his boat, while I should go 
on horseback. Promptly at nine o’clock on a Saturday morn- 


Ing, 


g, ny guide, a dignified man with a patriarchal beard, ap- 
peared at the hotel door with two horses. We mounted at once 
and soon trotted out of the ugly little town. My guide rode 
ahead, prodding with his heels the flanks of his horse at every 
step, so as to keep up a trot. When we paused, after an hour 
or two, to graze our horses the old man showed me his sheep- 
skin breeches, which had the wool inside, and his high sealskin 
boots, which were lined with fur and tied at the ankle. The 
boots, he said, cost eight or nine crowns. and the breeches 
about six. 

Two or three hours more of hard riding brought us to a red 
gabled farmhouse at the foot of the mountain. Here we ob- 
tained a cup of lukewarm coffee and some stale sweet biscuits. 
It was late in the afternoon when I caught my first glimpse of 
the great valley through which the brawling Laxé dashes down 
to thesea. The rugged hills rose, brown and treeless, and part 
way up the opposite slope was tle square, white farmhouse of 
Hals, with its cluster of farm buildings. We dashed into the 
river, our horses’ hoofs slipping on the stones as we rode be- 
tween the two falls,and then climbed the bank to the narrow 
road that led tothe house. Five minutes later I was standing 
in a diminutive bedroom with a single tightly closed window 
and a bed that occupied one whole side of the room, and en- 
deavoring to see how I might turn without injuring myself or 
the furniture. The farmer received me very cordially and 
made me feel at home at once; but most of the rest of the fam- 
ily, in true Icelandic fashion, kept carefully out of sight, and 
thus afforded me an excellent opportunity to study my sur- 


roundings. 
Hils valley isa typical Icelandic farming country. On both 
sides rise impenetrable mountain ridges, perhaps two thousand 
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feet high, that sweep in great curves to the northeast and make 
the valley look like a huge oblong bow] with one end broken 
off. Away to the nortliwest stretch long fields of snow, con- 
trasting sharply with the black peaks. Through the middle of 
the broad valley courses the sinuous Laxa, which at length rolls 
into the ford in two broad, low easeades. Huge columns of 
basalt form a dike on the brow of the mountain above the farm 
house; but so great is the height that their outlines are but 
faintly visible from the valley. The play of light and shadow 
upon these brown hills is almost magical. A hundred times a 
day I used to watch the sunshine breaking through the clouds 
and turning them to golden mist. The light was reflected by 
the glistening snowbanks, until the whole mountain was aglow. 
Yet the sun was not visible, and I could see only long bars of 


light that brought ont sharply the rugged lines in the cliffs and 


the bright glint of the turf on the mountain slopes. 
The extent of the farm was not easy to estimate. There was 
no other farmhouse within two or three miles, and the bound- 
iries of the land were not sharply drawn. In all there must 
have been several hundred acres; but much of the land con- 
sisted of long stretches of rock and gravel, with only the 


] 
| 


faintest trace of green. The group of farm buildings consisted 
of a story-and-a-half frame house about twenty-four feet square, 
ashed for storing peat, a detached kitchen, a small blacksmith’s 
shop, used also for smoking salmon, a cow shed, a horse shed, 
and a hay barn. At two or three different points on the farm 
were large sheep houses. The farmhouse was a very modern 
structure, of a type that has appeared withina few years. The 
older types are more picturesque, if not more comfortable. A 
New England farmer builds his house, in many cases, fronting 


boldly to the highway, and places the outhouses, the sl 


1eds, and 
the barns somewhat in the rear. The Icelander builds his 
house low, rarely more than a story and a half in heiglit, and 
ranges half a dozen gables, often painted red, side by side, with 
low connecting walls of turf and stone. <A suitable gradation 
is thus observed. A cow stable or sheep pen may begin the 
series, and a parlor or guest room may end it. Not infre- 
quently, the farm buildings form an irregular square and at a 
little distance look like a considerable village. An Icelandic 
farm is, indeed, almost a village community of itself, and 
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necessity often makes it sufficient unto itself to a degree unknown 
on our farms that lie just outside of a town. 

The interior or the house Was divided on the ground floor 
into four rooms of unequal size—a narrow kitchen, with a 
WOos tting roots, anda tiny guest chamber, 
which was usslgn ito me. None of the rooms Was plastered ; 
but they had walis and ceilings of painted, matched boards. 
N heepskin rugs § pplied the place of carpets. The principal 
sitting room contained upholstered chairs, a sofa with a sloping 


seat, a table, and two chests of drawers. In one corner was an 


iron stove, and another a large clock. Most attractive to 
me was a case containing about a hundred and fifty books, some 


in English ein Danish, but most in Icelandic. In my lit- 
tle room I had feathers to sle ep on and feathers to s leep under. 
There was also a washstand, with bow! and pitcher, a cake of 
soap, and a well-worn toothbrush that had evidently served 
more than one visitor. The rooms above were still plainer 


flight of 


} my 


than those below. They were reached by a narrow 
stairs, like a ladder, at the top of which was a heavy trapdoor. 
Tl i@ uppel y tloor Was, in li ed, a mere garret, with ho ceiling Ol 
other fi inish, and was cut into three sleeping rooms. The first 
oceupied half the space up stairs and contained four beds. Two 
small bedrooms, shut off by low partitions, used up the remain- 
ing space. The partitions were a mark of advancing civiliza- 


tion. Asa general thing, an entire Icelandic family sleeps in 


one long room—-master and men, mistress and maids. The 
old sagas are full of allusions to this eustom, which is one of 


the most characteristic of modern Icelandic life. Decorum is 
decently observed according to Icelandic standards ; but Ameri 
ean notions might at first be slightly shoe ked. 

It was in this largest sleeping room that I caught my first 
gl oo gh of most of the household the morning after my arrival. 
[I had settled down to read in the sitting room when I heard, 
shortly after eleven o’clock, a weird sort of crooning from the 
rooms above. [looked inquiringly at the farmer. He pointed 


out the word Avslestur, * family prayers,” in a little dictionary 


and asked if I would like to go up. I said, “ Yes; and we 
went softly up the creaking stairs. He a seat on the 
edge of his bed, and I sat in a chair at the door of his bed 


room. T) e mother was at the service, with her daughter Kris 
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tin and her five sons. Three or four girls and women and 
two of the men-servants completed the company. All the older 
members of the household had psalm books and chanted the 
strange melody which one of the boys had started. After the 
psalm was sung Kristin began to read rapidly and monoto- 
nously, but with admirable gravity, the prayers for the day. 
Meanwhile, one of her brothers lighted his pipe and puffed 
away calmly as he half reclined on jis bed ina corner. After 
the prayers followed another psalm, and in half an hour the 
service was over. 

Of the household we shall get a few gliinpses later; but we 
must now complete our survey of the farm buildings. After 
the house the most important building was the large hay 
barn. This wasa substantial strneture, built partly of wood and 


partly of courses of stone and turf. As it was placed against 
the side of the hill, the upper entranee to the haymow was 
almost ona level with the roof. [lav was almost the only erop 
at Hals. The few potatoes and turnips raised in the little 
kitchen garden were hardly wort! unting. The haymaking 


was at its height while I was at the farm. A dozen or more 
farm hands were at work every day from about seven in the 
morning till about ten at night. They mowed the grass with 
seythes having nearly straight blades about two feet long and 
perfectly straight handles. The steel cutting edge of each 
sevthe was fastened with screws or rivets to the blade. The 
haytield was full of little frost hummocks, that rose everywhere, 
like beaver huts. One might imagine that the farmers would 
level these mounds; but the Icelanders think that the inequal- 
ity of the surface adds largely to the amount of the crop. With 
a quick, jerky movement, the men shaved the grass close to the 
ground ; the women, girls, and boys raked it into windrows, and 
then tied the dried grass into balls about three feet in diame- 
ter, which they slung, like panniers, over the backs of horses. 
Therenpon a fantastie procession, with the tail of the first horse 
tied to the head of the second, and so on, zigzagged down the 
steep hill to the barn. The hay was carried to market in the 
same clumsy fashion. 

Adjoining the barn were the sheds for the cows and horses. 
These sheds, like the barns, had wooden roofs and walls of stone 
and turf. In neatness they left something to be desired; but 
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they were as well kept as many similar buildings in New Eng- 
land. The cattle, of which there were a dozen, were mostly 
hornless, but not otherwise remarkable. Horse sheds are some- 
what less common in Iceland than eattle sheds. Horses are 
expected to forage for themselves during most of the year, and 
they are housed only during the most inclement weather. Ha: 
is the usual food ; but if the stock runs low it is eked out wi: 

heads of dried codfish. The twenty-three horses at Hals were 
in constant use. Three times within a fortnight the farmer 
went up to Reykjavik. Like all Icelanders, the farmer’s family 
abhorred walking and depended upon the horses at every turn. 
Even the children rode perfectly, and seemed to be equally 
eomfortable with or without a saddle. When the farmer’s wife 
went to town she had a great square sidesaddle, like a chair. 
Yet more than once I saw women and girls riding astride at 
full gallop, with not even asheepskin to sit on. 

The Icelandic farmer is thrown so much upon his own re- 
sources that he is obliged, in spite of himself, to be a jack-at-all- 
trades. He must be ready at a moment’s notice to be fisherman, 
miller, tailor, carpenter, blacksmith, and saddler. He never 
thinks the equipment of his farm complete without a little forge 
and a kit of blacksmith’s tools; but fuel is so scarce that he 
often shoes his horses without heating the shoe to fit it more ex- 
actly. I have even seen a farmer pare the hoof with his jackknife 
and fasten the little iron shoe with ordinary nails and a hammer. 
The whole process is so simple that anyone can be a blacksmith 
who looks on once. The manufacture of a packsaddle is quite 
as easy. One evening, when a thick mist was blowing from 
the north, I spied the farmer vigorously clubbing something laid 
over a stone wall. This proved to beastrip of turf four or five 
feet long, two feet wide, and three or four inches thick. The 
matted fibers made a tough, coarse felt which was already sea- 
soned to the weather. When the earth was thoroughly beaten 
out the soft turf, surmounted by a wooden frame, was used 
a packsaddle. 

The Icelandic ponies have in the course of centuries become 
well adapted to their surroundings. In appearance they are 
somewhat lacking in dignity, for they have short, shaggy manes, 
short legs, and small hoofs. Then, too, they are not so endur- 
ing or so long-lived as some other breeds of horses ; but perhaps 
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that is because they are half starved during the winter, and 
scarcely have time in the short summer to recover their strength 
before they have to face another season of starvation. Most 
Icelandie horses do not see a quart of oats or of bran in a life- 
time. But the little beasts are wonderfully sure-footed and 
sagacious. They have become so accustomed to look for roll- 
ing stones and inequalities of every sort that they will gallop 
over a bed of rough lava or a field of bowlders and frost hum- 
mocks, where an ordinary American horse would hardly dare 
to walk. They swim like dogs, but they cannot be induced to 
go over mire. The gait of an Icelandic pony is not above crit- 
icism. He is not usually large enough to walk rapidly and 
must, therefore, constantly be urged by the heels of his rider 
into a gallop ora trot. The gallop is easy and delightful; but 
the trot is at first anything but agreeable. It is neither a run, 
nor a walk, nor a trot of the ordinary sort, but a rapid succes- 
sion of spasmodic jerks, like the combined motion of a corn 
popper and a tack hammer. The Icelander seems not to mind 
it much; but most Americans find it a very modified form of 
amusement. 

Since everything has to be carried on horseback, one might 
expect that much attention would be given to improving the 
roads. But this isnotso. Searcely anything deserving the name 
of road is to be found on an Icelandic farm. What passed for 
such at Hails was a narrow path or two, hardly fit for rough 
carts. To my remark that an American would probably try 
to make better roads the farmer good-naturedly replied: 
“What is the use of roads without bridges? Our rivers are 
generally wide and shallow and have low banks. To make 
bridges of any value you must have long and expensive ap- 
proaches and build great piers. Furthermore, you must build 
a bridge every few miles. The farmers cannot do the work 
alone, for they have no iron, no wood, and no suitable appli- 
ances, to say nothing of the necessary skill. On the other 
hand, the government cannot undertake the work, for the cost 
would be more than the farms are worth. What, then, is the 


advantage in making short roads ona single farm?” I had to 
admit the force of the argument; but I am satisfied that the 
farmers could easily combine during the season when farming 


is impossible and greatly improve the roads. The fords 
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could be cleared of great slippery stones, the roads could be 
widened and smoothed. The government has already con- 
structed a few bridges over the most dangerous rivers, but mucl 
still remains to be done. Everything counted, the highwavs 
are probably inferior to what they were centuries ago. 

I might say much more about the horses and the roads, for 
the difhienlty of transportation affects every side of Icelandic 
‘ife; but I have too long neglected the sheep. The farmer at 
{als had three hundred and eiglity, and derived from them 
the greater part of his income. The most elaborate building 
on the farm was the large sheep house, where most of the sheep 
were kept during the winter. This was situated half a mile 
from the farmhouse and was a model of its kind. Unlike the 
smaller houses, which consisted of a single shed, entered through 
a narrow door, this was made up of four such sheds, placed side 
by side and solidly built of stone and turf. Through the mid- 
dle of each shed was a rack for hay. Back of the sheds was a 
large hay house, roofed partly with galvanized iron and partly 
with turf. The hay was brought from the field up a sloping 
path in the rear and dropped through a hole in the roof. Nar- 
row openings from the haymow supplied the hay to each rack. 
Within the last few generations sheep raising has become the 
most important industry in Iceland. Much may be said in its 
favor; but in the opinion of the most competent judges it has 
engaged somewhat too exclusively the energies of the farmers. 
The home market is not what it ought to be. What everybod\ 
has nobody wants. Yet it is not surprising that the people 
are given to sheep raising. The labor is comparatively light 
during a large part of the year, and so simple that it requires 
little thought. Moreover, the flocks supply both food and 
clothing. The sheep have a long fleece of fine wool, almost 
like hair. The wool is sometimes sheared, but more often 
plucked out by hand. 

At Hals most of the everyday clothing was made on the farm 
from wool furnished by the farm sheep. The stockings were 
especially soft, being more like silk than like wool. The dress 


of the family and of the servants was not very different from 
our own. Homespun, cf course, predominated. The women 
tied old shawls about their heads while at work in the open air, 
and they had skirts as numerous as the coats of an onion. 
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Kristin usually wore a little black silk cap, like an inverted sau- 
cer, with a long silk tassel, canght in a silver ferrule, hanging 
from the center. All the family had soft, pointed shoes, like 
moceasins, and for cold work out of doors great flapping, two- 
thumbed woolen mittens. None of the ordinary costumes at 
the farm were especially picturesque in shape or color, and 
some were decidedly conventional. When Thorbjorn, for in- 
stance, was dressed in his neat Sunday suit of black he looked 
much like any American farmer’s boy. The Icelandie gala 
gowns are brought out only on great occasions, and even these 
but faintly rival the costumes of the Dalecarlian peasants, with 
their marvelous blending of bright colors. 

The sheep were milked twice a day, and were usually driven 
down to the pen by little Helga. This odd combination of 
girl and witch was veryshy. If I stepped outside the house I 
usually spied her head peeping round a corner at-me. She 
generally wore a shawl over her head and a short skirt, with 
long pantalets. Aecompanied by two dogs, she would dart up the 
mountain slope and in a few minutes bring the whole flock of 
sheep, with a wild rush, to the light poles within which the milk- 
maids were waiting. The milk was drawn into pails, allowed to 
stand for some hours, and was then made into skyr—a kind of 
soft curd, slightly acid, eaten with cream and powdered sugar, 
or even perfectly plain. Any one of the family at Hals could 
consume a huge plateful in a few minutes. What the other 


food at Hals was we shall see in a moment. 

One of the chief difficulties in the way of supplying the 
kitchen on an Icelandic farm grows out of the searcity of fuel. 
In the olden times people living along the coast had the aceu- 
mulated driftwood of centuries to draw upon. Even yet the 
sea adds no small inerement to the farmer’s stock of fuel. 


But for most purposes wood is imported from Norway, and is far 
too eostly to be burned. While I was at the farm some loads 
of stunted bushes were brought several miles on horseback for 
the purpose of smoking salmon, but the wood was almost 
worthless for fuel. The bushes were about as large as any 
trees in Iceland; but the largest stems were little more than an 
inch in diameter. A few families at tle seaports use English 
coal; but the national fuel is peat. Sometimes the people use 
dried manure. <A peat fire is good enough in its way, and the 
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pungent smoke partly stifles odors that are worse; but, since a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty pounds of peat are required to 
do the work of ten pounds of coal, we need not be surprised 
that food is often but half cooked. 
Before I went to Hals I had some misgivings about the food 
I should find there; but I really fared much better than I had 
sometimes done on an American farm. My usual breakfast 
began with boiled eggs, for which, by the way, I was provided 
with an egg cup and egg spoon. Then eame fried mutton, cold 
salmon, and cold lamb, with brown bread, large, thin crackers, 
fresh butter, cheese, and tea or coffee, with a pitcher of cream. 
Supper was much the same, with the eggs and warm meat left 
out. Dinner always consisted of two courses: first, a thick, 
sweet soup, much like a pudding, containing tapioca and 
flavored with wine, raisins, and cinnamon, or a handful of Ice- 
land moss, which has a pleasant but indescribable taste; for 
the second, there was lamb or mutton, baked or boiled, and, for 
a change, a boiled fish, with boiled or fried potatoes. Other 
vegetables and fruits were conspicuously absent. One fact 
that especially impressed me was that no one but the father 
and one of the sons ever sat down to eat with me. Kristin 
would generally bring in the food to the sitting room and in- 
dicate, by a curt “ Be so good,” that the meal was ready; but 
the women and all the rest of the household ate in the kitchen. 
In table manners Thorbjérn and his father were irreproachable ; 
but I could tell moving tales of the confusion in many Icelandic 
minds as to the functions of a knife, a spoon, a finger, a fork, 
and a toothpick. 
With the living 
1, 


reciated it more ] 


at Ilals I could find little fault; and I ap- 
ighly while making my trip across country, 
when I had to put up at any farmhouse that appeared. Now 
and then I was treated to delicacies of a somewhat doubtful char- 
acter—large, round, black pancakes, as tender as leather; black 
bread, that eut like hard cheese; raw, dried codfish, salted and 
beaten with a stone hammer till the shreds were well separated. 
A few trials of this convinced me that one might as well chew 
a handful of salted twine. My most amusing meal was ata 


farmhouse on the south coast. In the center of the table was 
the food—a great round heap of codtish, fried in huge chunks. 


Beside the platter stood a cup containing a mysterions liquid, 
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which proved to be melted tallow, evidently intended as a faint 
imitation of drawn butter. At one of the farmhonses a heap 
of blubber for table use lay just outside my bedroom, and by its 
fragrance entirely satisfied my appetite. Taken as a whole, the 
food of an Icelandic farmer of the poorer class is not remark- 
able for variety; but anyone who is fond of skyr, and black 
bread, and butter that has been melted and kept for several 
years, and who likes hammered codfish and fried codfish and 
boiled codfish and baked codfish and chopped codfish, will get 
on very well. 

Thus far we have looked, for the most part, at the externals 
of the farm life, and have, perhaps, left too little space for con- 
sidering the people themselves. Yet externals have so much 
to do with making the Icelanders what they are that we can 
hardly understand them without having a definite picture of 
their surroundings. It is difficult to see an Icelander at his best. 
The country people meet so few strangers that they are painfully 
timid. For the first two or three days of my stay at the farm I 
was let alone almost as severely as if I had brought the plague. 
The farm hands would seurry around a corner to avoid observa- 
tion, and blush and tremble at being caught in their everyday 
clothes. The children, especially, would vanish with an elvish 
shriek if I ventured near them. Little Helga and the boys would 
climb without fear to the ridge of the barn or cling in sport to the 
mane of a galloping horse ; but not until the newness had worn 
off would they come near enough to take a stick of chocolate 
out of my hand. Most of the family, except the father, seemed 
taciturn, though not ill-tempered. With the daughter I read 
Icelandic several hours a day. She would answer all my ques- 
tions pleasantly enough, but she never volunteered a syllable of 
information and never relaxed her impassive face, except for a 
half-suppressed laugh. Yet she had spent a year in Copen- 
hagen and was by no means lacking in intelligence. The 
second son, a boy of sixteen, who was studying at the Latin 
college in Reykjavik, rarely spoke except when spoken to, and 
then very briefly. The third son, a lad of fourteen, would 
often come into the sitting room and stand stock still in a cor- 
ner for fifteen minutes at a time, without uttering a syllable. 
He was not sullen—he was only making his manners. 

When I came to know the farm hands a little better I found 
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that they had considerable grim humor; but their faces always 
seemed to be mourning. They concealed under a stolid ex- 
terior a keen curiosity with regard to everything and everybody 
new. Notwithstanding their apparent taciturnity, they were 
inveterate gossips, familiar with the scandal and the tattle of 
remote districts that they had never visited. Whenever a 
horseman from a distant region dismounted at the door he was 
nercilessly questioned till lhe had yielded up all he knew. He 
in turn cross-examined his questioners. Chance visitors largely 
supplied the place of the newspaper. After spending a few days 
it the farm I could easily pardon this irrepressible inquisitive- 
ness; for the daily round was dull enough and afforded small 
incentive to the household to come out of themselves. Of at- 
tempted amusement there was exceedingly little. The children 
did not even quarrel, as children should; but as they had no 
marbles or jackstraws or other toys they could hardly be blamed 
for being good. IXristin used often to play chess with one of 
brothers, and she would now and then attempt a little 
musie on the family accordion. The most ambitious entertain- 
ment was a dance one Sunday afternoon in the large upper 
room. This was active exercise enough to keep one warm even 
1 Ieeland; but the most partial admirer could hardly call it 
preeee 
The most constant source of quiet entertainment was reading. 
Even the farm hands would now and then listen while one of 
them read aloud the story of Njal or Frithjof or Egil. The 
farmer and the older children would often pick up a book from 
the table and busy themselves till some duty more pressing 
required attention. None of the family spoke English except 
one of the sons, who had learned a few phrases; but the 
daughter and two of the sons understood Danish and read 
Danish ballads and novels and Danish translations of Tolstoi, 
Daudet, Zola, and Guy de Maupassant, to say nothing of Ice- 
landie stories, histories, and poems. The father was fond of 
Samuel Smiles’s Thrift, Merbert Spencer’s Education, and John 
Stuart Mill's essay On Liberty—all of which he had in Ice- 
landie translations. 
My final impressions of the farm life were more favorable 
than I had dared to expect. I realized, in my fortnight’s 
stay, the charm of a civilization strangely isolated and 
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primitive, and yet pervaded with much that is best in the 
thought of the world. But, after all, why should not the Ice- 
landers be civilized? Their ancestors came from Norway 
and were own brothers to the Normans—perhaps the most 
brilliant people that Europe saw in the Middle Ages. The 
tirst settlers of Iceland were among tiie best of their race. 
They produced a literature which, in variety and beauty, was 
the rival of the French and the Italian. Strange would it be 
if the Icelanders should utterly forget such ancestry and sink 
into barbarism. Centuries of privation and of political de- 
pendence have left their stamp upon the people and partly 
broken their spirit. Yet time and again I was impressed with 
the essential unity of the old life, as I found it in the sagas, 
and the new life, as I found it on the farm. The family at 
Hals used in their everyday talk almost the very language of 
the sagas, and they unconsciously showed that it would be per- 
fectly possible, by making slight verbal changes, to construct 
from the literature of centuries ago a tolerably accurate picture 
of the life of the country as it is to-day. 
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Arr. IL—A DOCTRINE OF CIVIL LIBERTY. 


Tue briefest exposition of civil liberty must include a state- 
ment of the source of governing power, of the relative rights, 
under law, of the subjects of government, and of the principle 
{ limitation upon governmental authority. I quite agree with 
Professor Burgess, in his work on Political Science and Com- 
parative Constitutional Law, that “ mankind does not begin with 
liberty,” but “acquires liberty throngh civilization.” Hence, 
as he also asserts, “the higher the people of the State rise in 
civilization the more will the State expand the domain of pri- 
vate rights.” Our own recent history strikingly contirms this, 
in the action of the nation overthrowing slavery. Dr. Lieber 
declares : 

That civil liberty, or simply liberty, as it is often called, naturally comes 
to signify certain measures, institutions, guarantees, or forms of govern- 
ment by which people secure, or hope to secure, liberty—unimpeded ac- 
tion in those civil matters or those spheres of activity which they hold 


most important—appears even from ancient writers. 


This comes about as near a definition of civil liberty as his 
book on the subject contains, though, upon another page, the 
“ conclusion ” is reached that “ liberty, applied to political man, 
practically means, in the main, protection or checks against undue 
interference, whether this be from individuals, from masses, 
or from government.” No aid is given here by the truly 
great work of President Woolsey on litical Science. 

For the purposes in view, however, it is sufficient to say that 
civil liberty is the liberty which comes from, or is found under, 
civil government. In part, it is created by the civil author- 
ity, the remainder arising out of the fact that the civil power 
exists. To illustrate: civil law confers the right of saying to 
whom one’s property shall go after the owner’s death, while its 

ere existence enables one to pass from place to place un- 
uolested; or, as Professor Burgess states, in discussing the 
idea” of “individual liberty,” it “has a front and reverse, 
a positive and negative side. Regarded upon the negative 
side, it contains immunities; upon the positive, rights.” Ac- 


cording to this view, then, civil liberty becomes coincident with 
civil right, in the two forms the latter may assume, of positive 


= 
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and negative. Civil government, therefore, in what it directly 
confers upon, and in that which its existence indirectly assures 
to, its subjects, is at once the measure and muniment of their 
civil liberties. Hence, it follows that one’s civil liberty, in 
fact, is the body of rights which at the time, under or by vir- 
tue of civil law, he enjoys. As a consequence, also, what one’s 
civil liberty should be consists in the rights to which, under or 
by virtue of civil law, he is entitled. For, as respects the ques- 
tion now before us, the classification of rights into political and 
civil is not important. They all alike come by law, which in 
the aggregate of its various forms is the government. 

What a right is, in legal contemplation, becomes the first 
point of inquiry. A masterly work by T. E. Holland, D.C.L., 
after stating that “ jurisprudence is specifically concerned only 
with such rights as are recognized by law and enforced by the 
power of a State,” says: 

We may, therefore, define a ‘‘ legal right,” in what we shall hereafter 
see is the strictest sense of that term, as the capacity residing in one man 
of controlling, with the assent and assistance of the State, the actions of 
others. That twhich gives validity to a legal right is, in every case, the force 
which is lent to it by the State. . . . If it isa question of might, all depends 
upon a man’s own powers of force or persuasion. If it is 4 question of 
moral right, all depends on the readiness of public opinion to express 
itself on his side. If it is a question of legal right, all depends upon the 
readiness of the State to exert its force in his behalf... . Moral rights 
have in general but a subjective support; legal rights have the objective 
support of the physical force of the State. The whole purpose of laws 
is to announce in what cases that objective support will be granted and 
the manner in which it may be obtained. In other words, . . . law ex- 
ists for the definition and protection of rights. 


To the same effect are the recent lectures of that eminent 
jurist, Judge Dillon, on The Laws and Jurisprudence of Eng- 
land and America. Te says: 

3y legal rights are meant only such rights as are recognized and en- 
forced by the power of the State. The thing to remember is that co- 
ercion by the State is the essential quality of law, distinguishing it from 
morality or ethics. 


Speaking generally, the creation of civil government is to be 
regarded as the act of a body of people constituting a nation, 
though all may not take part in it. The privilege of partici- 
pating in that action, as well as in the exercise of the essential 
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functions of government, is of fundamental importance, how- 
ever, inasmuch as it involves the question of the true source of 
governing power. That this may be clear, and in order to find 
the grounds for a doctrine of civil liberty, we must see what 
civil government is in its essential elements, together with the 
principles which should determine its form, the exercise of its 
functions, and the area over which, as against the will of the 
individual, its powers legitimately may be extended. Professor 
Fiske, in his able volume on Civil Government in the United 
States, says: 

Our verb ‘‘to govern” is an old French word, . . . gouverner; and its 
oldest form was the Latin gubernare, a word which the Romans borrowed 
from the Greek, and meant originally ‘‘ to steer the ship.” Hence, it very 
naturally came to mean “to guide,” ‘*to direct,” ‘‘to command.” The 
comparison between governing and steering was a happy one. To govern 
is not to command, as a master commands a slave, but it is to issue or- 
ders and give directions for the common good; for the interests of the 
man at the helm are the same as those of the people in the ship. All must 
float or sink together. . . . Government, then, is the directing or man- 
aging of such affairs as concern all people alike—as, for example, the pun- 
ishment of criminals, the enforcement of contracts, the defense against 
foreign enemies, the maintenance of roads and bridges, and so on. 


This clearly states the general objects of government, indi- 
cates its relation to society, and is suggestive of what, in itself 
considered, government will be found to be. 

Following out the hint given by the figure that to govern is 
analogous to the pilot’s work in steering a vessel or boat, we 
may easily find what is essential to the conception of civil gov- 
ernment. As all are aware, government in the concrete, or as 
we see it in operation, is a body of rules which we term laws, In 
constitutional systems these may have the three forms of or- 
ganic, statutory, and customary law. Now, as Blackstone long 
ago stated, law, in its character of civil government, is a “rule 
of civil conduct.” It is also a “ prescribed ” rule—that is, one 
that may be known by those who are to be affected by it. Fur- 


ther, it isa rule recognized or declared by the “supreme power 
in a State ;” which can mean only that it is the will or wills of 
the one or more who may be invested with authority to make 
law. Finally, this “rule” is made efficient by a “sanction” or 
‘penalty annexed to it,” in which, as Blackstone truly remarks, 
“the main strength and force of a law consists.” Hence, we 
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get the result that civil law, and, therefore, government, is the 
published will of a person or persons as to conduct, so sup- 
ported by power to compel obedience to its dictates as to secur 
conformity to what it requires; or, im the alternative of dis- 
obedience, to inflict adequate penalty. Consequently, whether 
the form be that of an absolute despotism or of a pure democ- 
racy, there always are present the two elements (1) of a will to 
be obeyed, when its mandates are known, and (2) of a power to 
compel obedience thereto or, when disregarded, to vindicate 
them by penalty. Will declared, then, and power to enforce it 
are the essential notions in the conception of civil, as of moral, 
government. All that goes beyond these or is built upon them 
relates to forms, which may vary from the ideas of the despot 
to those of the democrat. 

Looking out from the ground thus reached, it is clear that to 
the theist the one instance of a perfect government is the moral 
government of God; for in this, although obedience is not 
always secured, the law, when disobeyed, is completely vin- 
dicated by penalty absolutely commensurate with desert. Im- 
perfect types of divine government are those of the family and 


of purely despotic forms in Church or State, as in these the 
will which makes the law is not itself subject to it. Therefore, 
as based upon the idea of the essential superiority of the gov- 
erning, over the subject, will, all these are also autocratic. Here, 
it may be remarked, was the root of the old doctrine of “ pas- 
sive obedience,” which so troubled our English ancestors three 


centuries ago. 

But while, from the conceived perfections of his nature, God 
rightfully may exercise absolute authority over all the subjects 
of his will, the imperfections of the best of men obviously in- 
validate all claim by them toa like power over their fellows in 
civil government. Hence, in the latter field, the governing 
wills also must be subject wills. This in later times, indeed, 
has come to be a postulate of civil authority, though in legal 
theory our British cousins still hold to the maxim that “the 
king can do no wrong.” What now is sought, however, after 
denying to any man autocracy in civil affairs, is a principle 
which shall enable us to say which wills, in a society large 
enough for a State, ought to be the governing wills. Our 
fathers took a long step toward the solution of this problem 
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when they declared that the “just powers” of government are 
derived “from the consent of the governed ;” for this is easily 
convertible into the proposition that the will of the governed is 
the government, which under certain limitations, presently to 
be stated, is true. But they stopped short of stating any prin- 
ciple or, aside from their practice, giving a criterion by which 
to decide who, of all the subjects of government, must ‘‘con- 
sent” in order, by force of this utterance, to make its powers 
“just.” In considering this question, children and youth may 
he dropped out of account because of immaturity, as also for 
presumable general lack of knowledge and experience. But 
women still remain, intellectually and morally equal to men; 
yet they, too, are excluded from the category of governing wills. 
Now, if this exclusion be not arbitrary, and so savoring of in- 
justice and tyranny, what is the principle on which it depends ¢ 
To ascertain this the power to compel, or the element of force 
in government, must be further considered. 

As already shown, it is not sufficient merely to will in order 
to govern. The ability to enforce what is willed must always 
accompany the volition, potentially, if not in fact, or the latter 
cannot eventuate in government, however it may operate as in- 
fluence. Now the rude, harsh instrument of physical force is 
what alone gives its compulsive power to civil law. So that, 
at last, civil government is the will, as to conduct, of one or 
more persons, made efficient to control by means of physical 
force, actual or potential. “The State,” says Woolsey, “acts 
by authority—that is, by law and constitution ; but it is essential 
that it should have might, which consists of armed men.” Thus 
it ever has been, and so, from the nature of things, will continue, 
unless government is displaced by a system of mere influence. 
Washington, it may be observed in passing, perceived the vital 
distinction between these and clearly marked it. When urged 
by friends to try to “influence” those engaged in Shays’s Re- 
bellion to obey the laws he wrote: “I know not where that 
influence is to be found, or, if attainable, that it would be a 
proper remedy for the disorders. Influence is not government.” 
I further digress to say that, in view of current tendencies and 
events, the question of how far society may safely go in the 


substitution of influence for government is one of the most seri- 
ous of our times. Now, the circumstance that men, and they 
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alone, furnish government its indispensable element of force 
gives the principle by which to determine what wills, of alli 
within the nation, should be, and justly are, the governing wills. 
Those wills which represent the power which constitutes govern- 
ment obviously are the ones that should govern; and these are 
the wills of men. Stated in other words, the general prin 
ciple is that the persons who alone, in the last resort, enforce 
law when resisted, and so give it compulsive power, should 
make law. 

From the foregoing the true conception of government, 
moral or civil, is seen in essence to be will expressed as to con- 
duct, in union with power to enforce it. The absence of either 
will or force makes government impossible, while these, united 
and exerted, always necessarily establish it. The question of 
pupular, as against despotic, government is one of substance, as 
well as of form. For while, in the latter view, it relates solely 
to whether the rule or law to be obeyed shall be the expression 
of many wills or of one only, in the former it goes to the vital 
point—whether those who constitute the foree which gives to 
government its efficiency shall say what it is to be. The prin- 
ciple, then, that the wills of those in whom resides the might 
which enforces law are, directly or by representation, its legiti- 
mate makers covers the ground. It puts the two essential 
elements in the conception of government in balance and 
gives it popular character by defining the source of governing 
power to which the principle unmistakably points. An em- 
inent English scholar and legal writer of the last century got 
very close to the truth on the question -before us in some noble 
lines which, though often quoted, may well be given here: 


What constitutes a State ? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate. 
No—men, high-minded men, 


Men who their duties know, 

But know their nghts and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant, while they rend the clain— 
These constitute a State. 

And sovereign Law, that State’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate, 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 
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Humanly speaking, therefore, the will of the men of a State 
is the source of all just powers of government. This, however, 
need not be unanimous. A vital principle of republics is the 
rule of the majority, for otherwise popular government would 
be impossible. Thus, we find at once the true import of the 
clause referred to in the Declaration of Independence and the 
source of governing power—the first element in a doctrine of 
civil liberty. It scarcely needs to be said that the three great 
functions of government, legislative, judicial, and executive, 
though usually assigned to different persons, are not necessarily 
so distributed. A despot, like a democracy, as each has done, 
might act in turn in all these capacities. Hence, whether 
they shall be devolved for exercise upon different persons is 
not a problem which essentially affects government per se, 
either in substance or form, but is a question of policy relating 
to the best mode of doing the necessary work of government. 
Evidently, therefore, it calls for no further notice in the present 
discussion. 

The next matter to be considered is that of the relative 
rights in law of those who are the subjects of government. 
On the principles which have been presented, not all the mem- 
bers of a community can be participants in its civil authority. 
Some never could be, were women, equally with men, to be re- 
garded as a source of governing power. Young children, alike 
with the governing class, are citizens and subjects of govern- 
ment. They, also, are entitled to the protection which law 
affords and to that justice which it is a prime object of govern- 
ment to establish. Yet-none will claim that they should have 
any part in government. What, then, is the principle by which 
the rights of the nongoverning classes, in common with all, 
shall be determined? The advancement made in free institu- 
tions during and since the Rebellion makes the answer easy. 
It has become popularized in the simple but expressive phrase, 
“equality before the law.” Properly applied, the principle it 
embodies bars slavery and all forms of class legislation. 
With at least approximate fairness, it puts the burdens of 
government upon all who, under its operation, alike participate 
in the benefits of government. There is, of course, no ideal 
perfection here, as probably there never can be in the actual 
workings of civil authority in any essential particular. More- 
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over, this principle applies in determining the relative rights, 
uumong themselves, of the governing body—the rules by which 
men may, or may not, have part in government—and requires 
the same law for all. For example, take the suffrage. Age 
or intelligence, as a condition for it, must operate to give 
each one the privilege by the same test. And, as manhood 
with citizenship is the basis of the franchise, all within that 
category become entitled, on the principle here involved, to the 
franchise, if fulfilling the other uniform conditions. There 
ean be no arbitrary exclusions, as on the ground of color or 
place of birth. The principle of equality before tle law, then, 
is the one by which the relative rights of all the subjects of 
government may, in the interests of justice, be determined, and 
so logically becomes the second element in a doctrine of civil 
liberty. 

We come now to the final question, of the area over which 
government rightly may be extended, as against what otherwise 
would be the private liberty of the citizen. Assuming its pop- 
ular form, as expressing the will of its manhood, and that its 
functions are so exercised as to give equality before the law, 
what principle shall guide here? As we have seen, govern- 
ment is an agency of a community—its most potent instrument 
for good, as often as it has been for evil. To it we are individ- 
ually responsible. In most of the varied activities of life it is 
simply as individuals that we act. Still, all are, and must 
continue to be, members of society and, therefore, under the 
authority of government. As representatively the agent of the 
whole body for some purposes, how far may it go, consistently 
with a true civil liberty, in restriction or control of private, in- 
dividual action? What, if one there be, is the principle of 
limitation at this point? Plainly, acts seriously injurious to the 
well-being of society should be restrained, even when directly 
affecting a single member only. On the other hand, there are 
a thousand things which all agree must be left to the individual, 
though his conduct often may be against what is for his own 
welfare and the good of society, so far as the latter is influenced 
by him. Here we reach the ground upon which the extremes 
of socialism and individualism meet in hostile array. The one 
would take government much farther than in modern times it 


on) 
has gone upon the extended area of private, individual action. 
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The other, following the lead of doctrinaires like Spencer, 
would greatly narrow the present authority of government, by 
leaving, for instance, all education, all benevolences for the re- 
lief of the helpless classes, with many other things of like 
nature, to private action, rather than with the State, subject to 
publie control, and maintained by compulsory taxation. 
Perhaps any limitation will always be by a movable line, 
varying with the judgment of each generation, except as ex- 
perience may show that the general welfare is promoted by 
keeping it within points which gradually become fixed. But 
what we now have in view is to get at a principle of limitation, 
if one there be, to the end of completing a statement of the 
doctrine of civil liberty. To my mind, after some thought, the 
matter seems quite clear. In addition to what is necessary for 
its own preservation, those things, whether of regulation, di- 
rection, or compulsion, which society needs to have done and 
best can do by means of government it is entirely compatible 
with a true liberty to accomplish in that way. This statement 
evidently has two branches. Tirst, what is requisite to pre- 
serve social order? That, whatever it be, government may do. 
But beyond this there are many things of general necessity 
and that better can be done by government than by private 
individuals, Those things, also, it may legitimately do. We 
find, then, that the proper scope of government is (1) the pres- 
ervation of social order and (2) the condueting of such matters 
of common interest as it can manage to greater advantage for 
the community than could private persons. The principle of 
limitation on the powers of government, therefore, becomes 
obvious. Except what is necessary for the conservation of 
order and those things of public need which government is the 
more efficient medium for doing, all the movements of society, 
social, industrial, or religious, belong to the voluntary action 
of the individual; and the authority of government, by a true 
doctrine of civil liberty, is restricted accordingly. Until much 
now in debate has been settled by experiment there will be 
differences of opinicn, no doubt, respecting the application of 
the principle thus brought out. For example, how far, on the 
ground of social order, government properly can go in control- 
ling the sale, and even the manufacture, of intoxicating liquors, 


is a question which still excites controversy. Upon the other 
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hand, government ownership and operation of the great lines 
of railroads, with, perhaps, other instrumentalities of general 
use and necessity, and the extension thus of the authority of 
government where, in this country, private control has hereto- 
fore been the rule, is a proposition already before us, on which, 
ere many years, we will likely be compelled to pass. The ap- 
parent tendency is to the opinion that both are within the 
proper sphere of governmental action, the really debatable 
questions touching merely time and mode. So far as concerns 
a true doctrine of civil liberty, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to say that this tendency is wrong, though much in practical 
objection can be said against it. 

Our discussion, manifestly, has conducted to the conclusion 
that a sound doctrine of civil liberty may briefly be stated in 
three general propositions: 1. The true source of governing 
power is the properly expressed will of the men of a nation. 
2. The relative rights of the subjects of government are deter- 
mined by the rule of equality before the law. 3. Government 
is limited in its powers to such action as may be necessary to 
preserve social order, and to affairs of a public nature which it 
can better manage than could private persons. The first gives 
to government its popular character and presents the true an- 
tithesis to monarchie, oligarchie, and aristocratic systems. The 
second prevents the rule of the governing class from degener- 
ating into tyranny, and so conserves justice, the great end of 
government. The third adjusts the balance between the free- 
dom of the individual, as such, and the control over him, as an 
integral part of the social organism, which the governing body 
may exercise. Tried by this doctrine, governments which rest 
upon the consent of the governed, whose subjects are equal in 
fact before the law, and whose powers are kept within the limits 
stated are in the fullest sense free, while those which trench 
upon liberty at either of these points are not. 
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Arr. IIL.—GLIMPSES OF WORLD-WIDE METHODISM. 


Tuat Methodism has become, in the most literal sense, world- 
wide is certainly cause for devout thanksgiving to the Al- 
mighty. God has most assuredly been glorified and the world 
made better wherever it las gone. Spreading East, West, 
North, South by the inevitable law of Christian expansiveness, 
it has increasingly taken possession of the earth, until now there 
is no section of the globe but has felt its influence, and at a mod- 
erate computation fully twenty-seven millions of people are 
being molded by its institutions.* Exactness in the matter of 
such figures it is idle to affect, since the numbers change each 
month, and some of the items entering into them can only be 
more or less accurate estimates; but the following tables have 
been prepared with much care—using the latest Methodist Year 
Book, the United States Census for 1890, with Dr. Carroll’s 
additions for 1894 in the Zadependent of January 3, 1895, and 
other reliable authorities—and they are believed to be substan- 
tially correct. The total number of communicants in world- 
wide Methodism, including traveling preachers, lay members, 
and probationers, is about 7,440,000. They are divided in 
respect to Church organizations as follows: 


esr A ENON ios 5 <p cine adie ws Si0i0 Sie te.04 0 ik 750, 000 
Primitive Methodists...... Lo Eee Se ER eT eee 200,000 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists................ceceee 125,000 
Other Methodist bodies of Great Britain............ 170,000 
Methodist Episcopal Church.....................-- 2,700,000 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South,............... 1,500,000 
African Methodist Episcopal Church................ 525,000 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church........... 425,000 
ApS ko CERES Bao ae ee ee a 250,000 
Methodist Protestant Church............. ..... Het 170,000 
RUVOUIIPGIICAL (ASGOOIRIION «<< nc ox os ss wae sidd ccecee sees 160,000 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church........... es 130,000 
Minor Methodist bodies in the United States........ 75,000 
Methodist Church of Canada... ............0.0000- 260,000 

Co) ERE er Sen ae Ste ee Fae eee nee 7,440, 060 


* This total is reached through multiplying by three and a half the communicants in the 
Methodist Churches of the United States, and multiplying by four and a half the communi- 
cants in the Methodist Churches of Great Britain and Canada, where the conditions of mem- 
bership are somewhat stricter. 
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The division as to countries gives the following result : 





RPMI ooo Goa a eee dic ee ae eee Ee eae 5,765,000 










EGCG Ore 5 iis oa ayia vs crate we incre wiereiie eis 970,000 
CMAN Gs. o occe Ghanian es eties jet sie arodwes 270,000 
FT dae ee ee aE eT eee 110,000 
MIN Tat cic cae ssa pila saisWid pas SPN a a Oa ahi wntg asin 100,000 
IN shina a be AA Re ee Mase NewS tatne's 95,000 
CORTICAL MUU OPE Yess. 44s censldae.c Rano bdo. lesen 60,000 
WORD CRON yo trecied Satu aap wate tees ee as a ewes ees 60,000 











Mexico, Central and South America................ 10,000 









ree 7,440,000 






To give any adequate idea of what the different Methodisms 
have done in these various lands would far surpass the limits of 
an article like this. But it may be possible to afford some in- 
teresting glimpses of the work achieved and the methods of 
its accomplishment. To bring the sketch within any kind of 
manageable bounds we shall have to ignore the older, central 
seats of Methodism, concerning which so much is constantly 
being written, and confine our attention to the newer develop- 
ments in distant regions. In short, we shall deal exclusively 
with Methodist missions. And, still further to narrow the 
theme, our own missions, with which the readers of this 2eview 
may be presumed to be familiar, must be set aside, and those of 
the other Methodisms briefly touched upon. 

Of the thirty-one recognized bodies of Methodists, sixteen, 

* just about half, including, of course, all of any special 
nl pocesonceyri elve of the others have less than fifty ‘thousand 
communicants, all told—have foreign missions. Six of these 
sixteen are across the sea, nine are in this country, and one is in 
Canada. The Methodist Chureh of Canada has missions in 
Japan and West China, the latter only just begun. The Wes- 
leyans of Great Britain, after having had the pleasure of setting 
off as independent, though affili: ited, bodies the French, South 
Afriean, West Indian, and Austr seatiis Conferences, maintain 
missions in India, China, Africa, and Europe. The United 
Methodist Free Churches are at work in Australia, New Zea- 
land, Afriea, China, and the West Indies. The Primitive 
Methodists are in Australia, New Zealand, and Africa; the 
Bible Christians in the two former countries and in China; the 
New Connexion Methodists in China only ; and the Welsh Cal- 
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vinistic Methodists in India and Brittany. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, has missions in Mexico, Brazil, China, 
and Japan; the United Brethren in Germany and Africa; the 
Evangelical Association in Europe and Japan; the Methodist 
Protestants in Japan ; the Wesleyan Methodists in Africa; the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church in Africa and the West 
Indies; the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church in 
Africa; and the Free Methodists in India, Africa, Europe, and 
the West Indies. Of the 480,000 communicants assigned to 
these mission lands, the Wesleyans have gathered about 250,000, 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church about 125,000, leaving 
only 55,000 to be divided among the other fourteen denomi- 
nations. But the work of some of these minor Methodist 
bodies has been in every way creditable and successful, though, 
from lack of means or recent entrance on their fields, not very 
much fruit has yet been gathered. 

In China, for example, the New Connexion Methodists have 
a very prosperous mission, which stands second in point of 
numbers among the seven Methodist missions at work in the 
Celestial Empire and ranks easily in the first third of the forty 
Protestant organizations. Their headquarters are at Tien-Tsin, 
which they entered in 1860. But their chief strength is one 
hundred and forty miles south of this, in the Shan-Tung province. 
The beginnings there in 1866 were very remarkable. An old 
man, Chu Tien Tsiun by name, a village farmer, feeling deeply 
his sinfulness and * being warned of God in a dream,” came to 
Tien-Tsin to inquire about a remedy fors in which he had inci- 
dentally heard was preached there. Ile was directed to the 
Methodist chapel in the main street of the city, and soon be- 
came an earnest believer in Jesus. Returning home, he spread 
the good news ; and when the missionary, after a little, followed 
he found one hundred and forty persons desiring to receive 
baptism. People came to the village from a distance of twenty- 
three miles and spent Sunday to hear the Gospel—a thing un- 
known before in China. It was manifestly a movement from 
the Lord, with very little of human agency in it. The whole dis- 
trict was stirred. Rooms for public worship were fitted up on 
all sides, without expense to the mission. Persecution was 
bravely borne, and noble testimonies were given to the power of 
divine grace. It was the most glorious awakening which China 
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had up to that time experienced. The terrible famine which 
descended upon the Shan-Tung province about ten years after 
this redounded to the glory of God, and 1877 and 1878 proved 
revival years. Several hundred, residing in one hundred and 
twenty villages and towns and very carefully selected from the 
multitudes of inquirers, were added to the Church. In 1881 
the membership had reached 1,319; and all opposition seems 
now to have ceased. “ We have a free field,’ write the mis- 
sionaries. “We may even stand on the steps of the heathen 
temples and, in the very hearing of the priests, denounce in 
unsparing terms the idolatry of the country.” The mandarin 
at the city of Lao-Ling, the head of the district, on being ap- 
plied to to stamp the deeds of some land purchased by the 
mission, remitted most of the nsual fee and said: 


I wish, before leaving this district, to make some acknowledgment of 
my indebtedness and thanks to the teachers who have come from the great 
English nation and have not only, by large distributions of money in the 
recent calamity, saved thousands of my people from actual starvation, but 
by the teaching of the holy religion of Jesus have raised the tone of the 
moral, social, and public character of the people. It is only fair to say 
that I have less trouble from Christians than from others. Allow me to 
take the bare sum to be paid to the government, and to ask you to take 
back the remainder as a token of my high respect for the good you have 
done to my countrymen. 


The magistrate who succeeded this man showed himself 
equally friendly, taking pains at New Year’s to come to the 
missionaries in his official capacity and wish them all the bless- 
ings of the season. In 1891 they received thirty-nine invita- 
tions to open preaching houses in various places, the letters in 
each case being signed by from twenty to one hundred people. 
Services were established in twenty of these places. The in- 
habitants of one village made over to the mission the whole of 
their temple property, worth £87. The membership is now con- 
siderably over two thousand. And the missionaries unitedly 
declare that their suecess “has been due to the character and 
ability of the native workers God has given to us, more than 
to any other single cause.” Some of the preachers have shown 
most remarkable devotion, enthusiasm, and good judgment. 
Both their gifts and their piety have commanded the respect 
and admiration of all who have met them. 
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Among the nine Methodist bodies toiling to enlighten the 
Dark Continent the United Brethren in Christ stand second in 
point of numbers gathered, quite distancing the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, which is surpassed, also, by the United Methodist 
Free Churches, as well as by the Wesleyans. The United 
Brethren landed on Sherbro Island, off the coast of Sierra 
Leone, in 1855. Their main station, however, is at Shaingay, 
on the mainland near by, where after long struggles they be- 
came well established. Almost nothing was done—only two 
converts baptized—until 1871, when the right man for the 
place appeared in the person of Mr. Joseph Gomer, a layman 
from Dayton, O. The chief, Thomas Stephen Caulker, who 
had been hitherto more or less hostile, now wholly changed his 
attitude and in a short time publicly professed faith in Christ. 
Many followed his example; and, though he lived only a few 
months after his conversion, the prospects of the mission were 
completely altered. His son, George Caulker, continued the 
policy of his father and, though not himself a Christian, ren- 
dered hearty assistance, often acting as interpreter at the Sunday 
services, for which his education in England rendered him 
most capable. Things now moved on apace. A new stone 
chapel, costing $3,000, was completed at Shaingay in 1875. In 
the same year the Mohammedans, who had projected a war for 
the express purpose of destroying the influence of the Gospel, 
were signally defeated, and the mission was correspondingly 
strengthened. The people said, “God done take the country.” 
In 1883 the American Missionary Association, deciding to with- 
draw from its foreign work, turned over its Mendi mission to 
the United Brethren, and this, of course, much increased their 
sphere. In 1885 the missionaries were sowing the Gospel 
seed in 294 towns; the membership was 1,526. Mention is 
made of sixty raw heathen who walked several miles near the 
hour of midnight and awoke one of the missionaries, to have 
him tell them of Christ. He had preached in the evening to 
about thirty persons, among whom were a couple of men from 
a neighboring town. They went home after meeting and told 
what they had heard, which so interested the people that sixty 
of them started back forthwith. They waked up the mission- 
ary, saying they wanted to hear “ that same God-word ” he had 


spoken a few hours before, and they feared he would be gone 
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before they could get there in the morning. Te, of course, 
dressed himself, got a light and his Bible, and preached, to the 
great delight of the people and the joy of his own heart; for 
the Master was there. Bishop Kephuart, after thoroughly in- 
specting the work in 1893, declared, and apparently with good 
reason, “I am confident that no other denomination having 
inissions in Africa has accomplished nearly so much with an 
equal amount of means as our Churel has.” Only three mis- 
sionaries have died in this mission in the whole forty years of 
its history—-a record without a parallel. One reason for this and, 
also, for the exceptional suecess achieved has been that the 
workers have been mostly colored men of a remarkable grade 
of ability. Mr. Gomer, who died in 1892, having been in the 
service twenty-two years, nearly all the time as superintendent 
of the mission, was an invaluable worker. His African descent 
explains his long endurance of the climate. Another strong 
man, who long served as presiding elder and head of the train- 
ing school, was the Rev. Daniel F. Wilberforce, one of the con- 
verts of the mission, who was brought to America as a boy in 
1871, well educated, and sent back in 1878. He is now ruler 
of quite a section of the country, having been by inheritance legal 
successor to the position. One of the principal stations is in 
charge of Mrs. Thompson, a daughter of the late Bishop Crow- 
ther. Another principal worker is Mrs. Lucey Caulker Curtis, 
daughter of the old chief. There are now about six thousand 
members in the churches, and four hundred and nineteen ap- 
pointments. The territory oecupied by the society covers 
seven thousand square miles. The appropriation by the board 
to its African mission for the current year is $7,000. 

The United Methodist Free Churches have nearly five thou- 
sand communicants in Africa, divided between the west and 
the east. Over four thousand of these are in Sierra Leone. 
But it is on the east coast, among the Gallas, where operations 
were begun, not far from Mombasa, in 1862, under the lead of 
Dr. Krapf. that interest has of late years chiefly centered. 
The terrible Masai, the devastators of all that section, have 
greatly hindered the work. In 1886 they murdered the mis- 
sionary at Golbanti, Mr. Houghton, and also his wife, destroy- 
ing, indeed, the whole station. But it was built up again more 
substantially than before, with a stone house and stockade able 
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to resist attacks. The Somalis, also, have shown great hostility 
and made repeated onslaughts. Their last one, in 1894, was 
repulsed by the prowess and powerful weapons of a number of 
Englishmen in the neighborhood, aided by armed natives. Full 
security will not be reached until the English power is com- 
pletely established in all this region. The mission of the Free 
Churches in China has also done well. It has as many commu- 
nicants as the Wesleyan mission, though at least thirteen, if not 
sixteen, years younger, being practically founded in 1868, when 
the Rev. F. W. Galpin reached Ning-Po. It is at this city, one 
of the open treaty ports south of Shanghai, and at Wen-Chow, 
about two hundred miles further down the coast, that the mis- 
sionaries have chiefly labored. In 1884, during the great anti- 
foreign riot, the nission property was totally destroyed, and the 
missionary himself narrowly escaped death. But the native 
Christians spent the whole night praying for their beloved 
teacher, and openly worshiped Ged in their own homes on the 
Lord’s day while their chapel was still smoldering in the half- 
extinguished flames. Some, indeed, were led to accept Chris- 
tianity from what they witnessed of the noble bearing of the 
Christians on that terrible night of peril. In the following 
year, the prospects being just then anything but bright, Mr. 
Soothill could think of only one thing in the line of further 
consecration that might possibly be desirable—the adoption of 
the native dress. Mr. Chang, his one reliable native helper, 
when spoken to about this, replied, “ Please don’t; we have 
enough to bear without that; appear in your true colors; pray, 
wear your own clothes ;” which he did. 

The Methodist Church of Canada, whose only foreign mis- 
sion until three years ago was in Japan, has done very well 
there, having about two thousand communicants, or half as 
many as the Methodist Episcopal Church, and considerably 
more than the other three Methodist bodies (the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, the Methodist Protestant Church, and 
the Evangelical Association) combined. It entered in 1873, the 
year our work was begun, but has had nothing like as much 
money to spend. It puts ont on its mission about $25,000 
yearly, while we appropriate $60,090. The first convert at 
Tokio, baptized within a year from the beginning, was the prin- 
cipal of the normal school for the education of schoolmistresses 
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iu Japan, who is described as * an eminent Chinese scholar and 
a gentleman of the highest social standing.” He became the 
leader of the first Methodist class formed in Japan. Other excel- 
lent native preachers were speedily raised up, who have been a 
prime factor in the prosperity of the mission. One of them 
lias for some years been chairman of a district. Another, in 
1580, reporting on the sisters of his charge, quaintly says: 
* They, old and young, are nice and quiet, but strong in the 
Lord. They trust in Jesus, all pray earnestly, help mutually 
from their falling, push themselves toward perfect holiness, 
comfort each other, and talk of their love of God with tear and 
cheer.” In 1889 an Annual Conference was organized, with 
three districts (since increased by one), sixteen appointments, 
and thirty-four members to be stationed. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, while fairly sue- 
cessful in its Japan, China, and Brazil missions, has laid out 
much more money and reaped much more fruit in Mexico, 
where it has almost twice as many converts as in the other 
three countries combined. The two great Methodist Churches 
of the United States began practically at the same time, early 
in 1873, their combined attack upon the superstition, ignorance, 
and immorality of “our next-door neighbor,” waging a peace- 
ful war of words and kindly deeds where twenty-five years pre- 
viously hostile bayonets had gleamed and hot cannon thundered. 
They have cooperated with great harmony ever since and have 
had very similar success. Together they reach nearly every 
State of the republic, from El Paso on the north to the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec on the south, and from the Pacific Ocean to 
the Gulf. The work of the Church South is divided into 
three Conferences—that of Central Mexico (organized in 1886, 
and reporting for 1894 2,500 members), that of the Mexican 
Border, largely in Texas (organized in 1885, with 1,606 mem- 
bers), and that of Northwest Mexico (organized in 1890, with 
757 members). If the border work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, as represented by its New Mexico Spanish Mission 
Conference, with 2,105 members, be added to that of its Con- 
ference in central Mexico, the total will be 5,190, over against 
the 4,863 in the above-named three Conferences. Many inter- 


esting instances of persecutions bravely endured might easily 
be given, but the limits of our article forbid. 
30—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XI. 
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Leaving the important work of the Primitive Methodists in 
Africa, both on the west coast, at Fernando Po, and in the south, 
at Aliwal and on the Zambezi, together with the hopeful be- 
ginnings of the Bible Christians in connection with the China 
Inland Mission, in the province of Yun-Nan, and the splendid 
triumphs of the Welsh Methodists on the Cossyah Hills in 
northeast India, we must devote the remainder of our space to 
the grand achievements of our Wesleyan brethren. Many 
volumes could not do justice to their exploits. Africa, India, 
and the South Seas are their principal fields at present. A 
former generation saw noble deeds accomplished in the West 
Indies, where the work dates from the days of Nathaniel Gil- 
bert, Esq., the first Methodist of that region, who held religious 
meetings in Antigua in 1760; and from the days of Dr. Coke, 
who was blown to those shores in 1786. There were 20,000 
Wesleyan Methodist communicants on the islands in 1815, 
43,000 in 1839, and 53,000 in 1850. There are only a little 
more than that number now. For the past forty years there 
has been scarcely any growth. The moral, as well as material, 
condition of the people has been, and still is, far from satisfac- 
tory, so that we do not now turn in that direction when we are 
wishing to give sketches of thrifty Church life. 

The same must be said, if the truth is spoken, concerning a 
part of the work among the blacks in Africa. The old Sierra 
Leone and Gambia missions, started in 1811 and 1821, have not 
of late years been progressing. In the Gambia district, in 
1839, there were nearly 600 Church members ; at the beginning 
of 1893 there were 489. In Sierra Leone, in 1852, there were 
6,192 full members; in 1893 there were 5,894. The chief 
trouble seems to be that, while the climate has been fearfully 
destructive of European health and life, practically prohibiting 
any protracted stay, few, if any, natives of sufticient ability to 
properly push the work have been raised up. In the first 


twenty-eight years of the Sierra Leone mission the lives of twenty 
Wesleyan missionaries were laid down for Christ. In the 
course of fifty years sixty-tlree Wesleyan missionaries and wives 
of missionaries fell sacrifices to the climate of West Africa. 
Some lived but a few weeks after their arrival, others a few 
months. On one occasion, in less than six months there were 
eight deaths from yellow fever. But there was no trouble in 
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filling vacancies. “I beseech you, by the blood of souls, not 
to hinder me from going,” cried one to his parents when they 
objected, and the objections were withdrawn. Another, William 
Rowland Peck, when his mother said, “ Rowland, if you go to 
western Africa you will be the death of me,” replied, “ Mother, 
if you do not consent to my going to Africa you will be the 
death of me.” So, after much prayer, she consented, saying, “ I 
see it is of the Lord, and I will not resist his will.” He lived 
only six months. ‘ Nothing,” said he, the day before his death, 
“orieves me so much as the thought that my death will cause 
the hands of our friends in England to hang down.” In later 
years the period of service has been longer and the deaths have 
been much fewer. Nevertheless, for some reason, though many 
experiments have been made, a proper native agency has not 
been found, and the churelies suffer in consequence. Amanda 
Smith, in her autobiography, reluctantly bears witness to the 
same rueful fact, that “the colored missionaries are not men 
that can be depended upon to advance and develop the work. 

. . When the whole work is left to them the interest seems 
to flag.” 

The missions a little further south, on the Gold Coast, have 
for some reason done much better. It was here that the Rev. 
T. B. Freeman, a colored man who proved to have staying power, 
labored from 1838 to 1890. His great natural ability and thor 
ough education, all sanctified by quenchless zeal, rendered hin 
an invaluable worker; and to his endeavors much of the great 
suecess of the mission can plainly be traced. His courageous 
visits to Coomassie, the capital of Ashantee, rendered his name 
very familiar to the Christian public of England and America 
fifty years ago. He planted a thrifty Gospel tree in that dark 
land; but the breaking up of the Ashantee kingdom by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley in 1873 pretty effectually destroyed Christian 
opportunities in that special direction. But at Lagos and Ab- 
beokuta there have been large results. The Gold Coast mis- 
sion celebrated its jubilee in 1885 with great enthusiasm. The 
work had grown to be self-sustaining, except on the more recently 
established stations. The total yearly native expenditure at 
that time was £4,000, only £450 being received from London 
to be applied to newer work. On the Cape Coast section alone 
a jubilee fund of £10,000 was raised; and in connection with 
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the celebration scores of heathen turned to the living God. 
There were then 6,778 members. They have since grown to 
10,086, with the children in the Sunday schools. This is prog- 
ress of a most unquestionable kind. 

In South Africa, also, where Barnabas and William Shaw be- 
gan operations eighty years ago, there has been great prosper- 
itv. Here the climate has been favorable, and the population 
has steadily increased. The baptism of Chief Kama in 1825 
gave a great impetus to the mission. For fifty years he main- 
tained his integrity against all seducers and opposers, furnishing 
a noble illustration of the power of divine grace. Ie was the 
first Christian Kaftir chief, and up to a few years ago, at least, 
the only paramount chief in southern Africa connected with 
any Christian Church. Tis son, William Shaw Kama, was for 
many years a missionary to the heathen and a regular member 
of the Conference. Since his father’s death he has filled the 
position of chief with great acceptance and usefulness. Con- 
nected with another family of Zulu chiefs was a very sue- 
cessful evangelist, Charles Pamla. When the Rev. William 
Taylor conducted his marvelously fruitful evangelistic cam- 
paign along the coast, from Cape Town to Natal, in 1866, 
Pamla was his right-hand man, his constant interpreter, and a 
large portion of the result was plainly due to his agency. 
About seven thousand additions were made to the churches. 
The tirst session of the South African Conference was held in 
1883, there being then 20,739 members. At present there are 
in the Conference about 57,000, besides 5,713 more in the 
Transvaal and Mashonaland districts, which are still adminis- 
tered directly from London. 

The Ceylon mission, begun in 1814, will ever be thought of 
in connection with Dr. Coke, who gave his life for it. It has 
been fairly prosperous. Scarcely more than that can be justly 
claimed, since after eighty years’ existence it has on its four dis- 
tricts less than five thousand members, including those on trial, 
and is only in small part self-supporting. On the continent of 
India, also, where work was begun in 1817, the mission was but 
feebly maintained and no very marked progress was made for 
fifty years. The net results of half a century of labor on the 
Madras, Mysore, and Caleutta districts was only about five hun- 


dred members. The native membership to-day, in the entire 
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northern part of the country, including the Burmah, Caleutta, 
Lucknow, and Benares districts, amounts to less than six hun- 
dred, with about as many more English communicants. But 
in the Nizam’s dominions in the south, entered in 1879, a more 
fruitful opening has been found. Baptisms by hundreds are 
yearly reported, the actual membership is over two thousand, 
and more than three thousand, in ninety-three towns and _ vil- 
lages, are connected with the mission. This has come about 
largely through the zeal of the new converts, eager to make 
known to others the joys of their faith, As many are now 
ready to be gathered in as the force of teachers can properly 
instruet; and this single district—the Hyderabad—seems likely 
to have in a short time more Wesleyan members than all the 
rest of India together. 

The work among the savage Maoris of New Zealand, entered 
upon in 1822, formed a chapter of thrilling interest in the days 
of our fathers, and marvelous transformations were wrought. 
But, now that that noble old race has so nearly departed from 
the face of the earth under the cruel impact of civilization, 
there is, of course, but little of importance to relate concerning 
them. In 1855, when the Australasian Conference was formed 
and the New Zealand missions passed under its control, there 
were 3,070 Maori Wesleyan members against 508 European, 
and 7,590 Maori adherents. At present there are only 548 
Macri members and probationers, with 3,460 attendants on wor- 
ship. No pains are being spared to win them to Christ, and the 
membership has almost doubled in the last six years. There 
are about 9,000 English members. 

The triumphs of the Wesleyan missionaries in the South 
Seas are of undying fame, and are known to all who have 
acquaintance with such things. The names of Walter Lawry, 
Nathaniel Turner, William Cross, David Cargill, Charles Tucker, 
John Hunt, James Calvert, James Watkin, Robert Leyth, and 
John Waterhouse, whom God so marvelously blessed in Tonga 
and Fiji, the Christian Church will forever honor. The 


struggle in both groups was severe; but the baptism of King 
George, of Tonga, in 1830, and the submission of King Tha- 
komban, of Fiji, in 1854, were the turning points of triumph, 
after which matters moved on with speed. King George proved 
to be a man of superior judgment and ability and unswerving 
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religious principle, thoroughly converted, and every inch a 
king. He served for many years as a regular local preacher 
and won great numbers to Christ. The Rev. Robert Young, 
of England, who spent some time in the islands in 1853, testifies 
that during the three months he was with King George he 
never heard a foolish word drop from his lips, nor did he see 
anything in his spirit or deportment inconsistent with the most 
entire devotedness as a disciple of Christ. The king died in 
1893, ata very great age. Twenty-five years ago it was an- 
nounced that not one heathen remained in any of the Friendly 
Islands. The mission had become, not only self-supporting, but 
a generous contributor to the funds of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society. King Thakombau, baptized in 1857 under the name 
of Ebenezer, lived a life of good works and died in great 
triumph in 1883. His last audible prayer was, “ Hold me, Jesus! 
My faith in thee is firm.” His country passed, with his full con- 
sent, in 1874, under the rule of Great Britain, and is now almost 
wholly Christian. The Wesleyans have on these Fiji Islands, 
according to the latest report, 549 churches, 475 other preach- 
ing places, 11 missionaries, 69 native ministers, 52 catechists, 
1,117 teachers, 2,325 school-teachers, 2,064 local preachers, 
3,680 class leaders, 30,583 full members, 5,299 on trial, 7,431 
eatechumens, 36,675 scholars in Sunday schools, and 99,03 
attendants on worship. There are, also, in Samoa 2,274 com- 
municants and 6,365 attendants. In New Britain, New Ireland, 
and New Guinea the same blessed changes are being accom- 
plished under the efforts of faithful men, mostly native helpers 
from Fiji and Samoa, who count not their lives dear unto 
them. Thirteen thousand attendants on public worship are 
reported from these places, and over twelve hundred members. 
Very hurried has been this survey of Methodist mission work. 
Very brief have been the glimpses that could be allowed. The 
door has been opened but a crack, and then hastily shut. Our 
readers would, perhaps, have been wearied had we asked them 
to go with us over Europe, where, in Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and Bulgaria, Methodist hymns are sung and 
the Gospel according to Wesley is preached ; had we introduced 
them to the missions in Korea, north, south, west, and central 
China, Malaysia, Australia, and South America; had we tried 
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to familiarize them with the five Annual Conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in India, on which God has so 
marvelously poured forth his Spirit that by many in America it 
seems to be in no wise believed, however explicitly the most trust- 
worthy eyewitnesses may declare it unto them. To make our 
sketch at all complete we should have had to include Honolulu, 
Havana (where the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has a 
station), Patagonia (where the Welsh Methodists have four 
c hurches), Central America, Bermuda, the Balearic Islands, 
Malta, Cairo, Algeria (where the French Wesleyan Conference 
is striving to evangelize the Kabyles), and the wild northlands 
of British America. It is far easier to say where Methodist 
missionaries are not than where they are. "They have girdled 
the globe. They are attempting still greater things for God, 
venturing on new patente in the name of Jesus all the time. 
They are confident that they have the truth which the nations 
need. It is only about a century and a half since the founder 
of Methodism started forth with his message. If in that time 
twenty-seven millions have been gained, besides the millions 
sent to heaven, what enormous hosts ought to be enrolled in the 
century before us, and will be if we are faithful to our great 
trust! Not pride and gratulation should be the emotions called 
up by such summaries of facts and figures as the foregoing, 
but thankfulness, humility, and a more earnest girding of the 
loins for greater endeavor, that the fathers may have no occa- 
sion to be ashamed of their sons, and that the future, even more 
than the past, may redound to the glory of God, in the salvation 
of countless souls through the labors of a consecrated, vigilant, 
flaming, world-wide Methodism. 
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Art. IV.—LIBERALISM—TRUE AND FALSE. 


Tuer Middle Ages have been called the “ages of faith,” by 
way of contrast to the modern era, which began with the 
Reformation and which has been eminently scientifie and 
rationalizing in its spirit. When the spirit of medieval devo- 
tion culminated in the fourteenth century western Europe was 
a veritable theocracy. Kings and emperors received their 
crowns as humble vassals from Christ’s vicegerent. The 
authority of the Church was supreme in every department 
of thought or activity. It wasa civil, as well as an ecclesiastical, 
crime not to be orthodox. It is a gross mistake, however, to 
eall these dark centuries the ages of faith, unless we degrade 
the word “faith” until it mean nothing higher than super- 
stition. Except a very small and unworthy minority in the 
Roman Catholic Church, no Christian to-day looks back to those 
days as a time of success or supremacy for true Christianity. 
It was the dark and barren seedtime of truth. Ours is an age 
of greater faith—of faith more intelligent and fearless. We 
do not immure men and women in convents to keep them 
orthodox. We have more faith than the medigval Church had 
in the power of Christ over individual lives. 

Christianity has nothing to lose, but everything to gain, from 
the scientific, rationalizing spirit of modern times ; its enemies 
themselves being judges, it flourishes in greater vigor the more 
the intellect and conscience of men are liberated. Outworn 
scientific theories are hurried into their graves without remorse 
every year. Misinterpretations and perversions of Christianity 
are being as ruthlessly stripped off and abandoned—not without 


— 
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protests and painful rendings of some strong old ties; but the 
Christian religion itself is growing in favor and power in ever- 
increasing ratio. In spite of the materializing tendencies of 
our times, it remains true that theology is still the most popular 
study of modern life. With true insight the French philosopher 
Amiel says, ‘“ There is but one thing needful—to possess God.” 
Every age must find its definition of God. We are entering 
upon a dawning age of what we may call brotherhood—if 
“socialism” be an offensive word. The fierce individualism 


which has made the nineteenth century great is leading us into 
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a greater age of fairer and freer living. Questions of humanity 
are the absorbing interests of these times; and whenever a 
question of humanity is raised it is invariably associated and 
identified with a question of theology. Anthropology and 
theology are always inseparably connected, because God and 
man are as intimately related as father and son. 

Questions of theology, then, are to-day, as always, of sur- 
passing popular interest. Moody and Ingersoll each draws 
great audiences. Both are teachers of a theology—one positive, 
and the other negative—and people of widely divergent views 
listen to their favorite teacher. Questions of theology, inter- 
pretations of life from a religious standpoint, enter into and 
color all our literature. The fiction of the last fifty years is 
strongly flavored with theological discussion. George Eliot 
broods continually, in a sad, hopeless way, over these things. In 
Dinah Morris she has drawn a character of such pathetic beauty 
and invested with such unusual dignity that one might be led 
to think that its creator must be a very champion of orthodox 
evangelicism. Such a character shows how tenderly and 
longingly this great woman clung, with her heart, at least, to 
her earlier faith. At other times she seems to lose all hope of 
a conscious immortality, and sings that ode, so atheistic in 
thought, but so full of the Christian spirit of altruism— 

O may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal] dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence—live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night, like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. So to live is heaven. 

In fact, the use of theology in novel writing has become 
almost a fad. Such writers as Olive Schreiner and Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, who attack the orthodoxy of the Churches 
by implications and assumptions and questionings, rather than 
by argument, show that the prevailing attitude of men and 
women in these days is a feeling after God, if haply they may 
find him. The most characteristic poetry of our times is theo- 
logical in its prevailing tone. The two poets who are most 
worthy to be called representative of the highest in thought 
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and feeling of our times—Tennyson and Browning—are, indeed, 
doctors of divinity, teachers of religion even more potent 
than if they were ordained ecclesiastics. “In Memoriam” is 
the poem of the age, a mirror of the scientific spirit, joined 
with the devout faith—* believi ing where we cannot prove ”— 
and the human brotherly yearnings, which we recognize as 
characteristic of that which is highest i in modern religious life. 
If we needed another illustration of the popularity of religious 
inquiries we should have it in the Parliament of Religions at 
the Columbian Exposition, whose sessions awakened universal 
interest and unbounded discussion. 

The nineteenth century, the age of individualism, has dealt 
the principle of infallible authority a fatal blow, and, as the 
result of the liberation of the individual conscience, every man 
is his own theologian. Necessity is laid upon him to choose 
his god. There is henceforth no infallible power to choose one 
for him. It has been truly said: “ The Protestant Reformation 
has its principle and its method. Its principle is salvation by 
faith, not by sacraments. Its method is private judgment, not 
Church authority.” * It is this method of Protestantism that 
has withdrawn the study of theology from the monopoly of a 
professional class and cast it trustfully abroad, like potent seed, 
to be watched over and matured by the ever-present Spirit of 
all truth. In our days we are watching with amazement, and 
not without misgivings, the various luxurious growths of 
opinions and institutions which have sprung up as a result of 
that sowing, unpruned by Holy Inquisition or infallible coun- 
ceils; and we ask, not without alarm, ‘ What shall the harvest 
be?” A young man entering the ministry of the Gospel in 
these days, and wishing to be at the same time both honest and 
consistent, is met by the buffeting currents of opinion that surge 
about him and is led to question the reliability of his faith and 
to fear lest he may make shipwreck of his faith. He envies 
the apostle who, having safely weathered every sea, drops 
anchor with a glad shout of deliverance—“I have kept the 
faith.” Times of transition are confusing; but this age of 
multifarious opinion is preeminently the age of faith, as well 
as the age of liberated thought. No sect monopolizes the 
liberalizing tendencies of this age. The movement is general, 
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prophetic of the time when men shall know the truth and be 
made free. It has been said : 

In Protestant countries there is a tendency to Rome, but in Roman 
Catholic countries an equal or greater tendency to Protestantism. Ortho- 
doxy tends to liberal Christianity, liberal Christianity tends to orthodoxy. 
Each longs for its opposite, its supplement, 1ts counterpart. It is a move- 
ment toward a larger liberty and a deeper life. 

The next century will be more brotherly and social than this 
age of the assertion of individuals and sects. The danger lies 
in the pendulum movement, lest, in breaking away from this 
century, we lose the rich deposit of truth which the age of 
individualism has left us and seek only the great half truth 
which socialism is to teach. The Protestant watchword, “ My 
soul and God,” must not be lost sight of or perverted into 
“ Humanity and no God.” It will be strengthening to our 
faith and satisfying to our hunger for truth if we can, in any 
degree, distinguish between that which is true and that which 
is false in this intensely Protestant tendency of our times. 

There are people who have specialized the word “ liberal,” 
as the followers of Alexander Campbell have, rather arrogantly, 
specialized the word “ Christian; ” and these so-called “ liberal” 
people of the religious world make such a disproportionate 
noise in comparison with their numbers that a man raised in 
orthodoxy, but whose mind is somewhat timidly open to con- 
viction, is half inclined to accept their assertions and believe 
himself a blind bigot for having acreed. We allow the “liberal” 
theologian to construct, for the sake of his own argument, a 
definition of orthodoxy which no two people who call them- 
selves orthodox would accept, and then to demolish it with a 
triumphant satisfaction altogether out of proportion to the size 
or importance of the victory. In an article called “ The 
Inevitable Surrender of Orthodoxy,” Mr. Savage, of Boston, 
—after constructing a caricature of evangelical Christianity, 
composed of a fossil Calvinism made lurid with liberal contri- 
butions of fire and brimstone, which he libelously misnames 
“ orthodoxy ”"—weeps ill-timed tears over the hypothetical 
millions of deluded Christians who to-day bow in worship to 
this Moloch of his own constructive imagination. His senti- 
ment is as purely artificial as the weeping of the moping gir! 
who thinks how awful it would be if she should marry and have 
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a child and it should die. Says the writer of the article in 
question, “ There is not one single feature of the orthodox plan 
of salvation, starting with the fall and ending with heaven and 
hell, that does not outrage the sense of justice of any intelligent 
and unbiased mind.” Such a comment would be accepted by 
every evangelical Christian when applied to the “orthodoxy” 
of the “liberal” imagination, just as Mr. Ingersoll’s eloquent 
attacks on certain monstrous perversions of Christianity wou!d 
be indorsed by the whole Chureh if uttered in the truth-loving 
spirit, and if they were not loaded down with conscious false- 
hoods and defiled with the venom of malice. 

Like Don Quixote, the knightly plungings and fencings of 
such assailants, which would have been en régle in the Middle 
Ages, are now decidedly quaint and obsolete as directed against 
old-fashioned windmills and other defenseless antagonists. The 
liberalism that insults the orthodox Church by flaunting in its 
face the graveclothes of buried dogmas, and raises a post-mor- 
tem clamor against theories which are now but little insisted on, 
if notentirely ignored, in the more earnest demands of the age, 
is narrow, insincere, and unworthy of respect. Such liberalism 
partakes of the bigotry of the medieval schoolmen, who ob- 
scured truth in their efforts to be logical. Truth does not pro- 
gress according to the programs and formulas of logicians. 

Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be. 
Nor is it necessary to pronounce a funeral oration over them 
and make an ostentatious display at their obsequies. What or- 
thodoxy has been in the days of Aquinas, in the time of the 
Inquisition, and in the time of Calvin is matter of history; and 
it is unfair if we, who use the word as a convenient designation 
of general evangelical Christianity, must bear all the intolerable 
burdens of error which have imposed themselves on the word 
in times past. If the detinitions of so-called liberalism and of 
infidelity be the true ones, let the word “ orthodox ” perish for- 
ever from the Christian vocabulary! The word “ orthodoxy ” 
(“right teaching ”), however, as used to designate evangelical 
Christianity, as received and taught by the Protestant Churches, 
is a constantly progressive and always noble word, keeping 
pace with the general advance of Christian thought. The 
word, as used by evangelical Christianity, has taken on mean- 
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ings altogether broader and nobler than have yet been conceded 
by our ungenerous liberal critics. Almost within our own day 
orthodoxy has been broadened so as to include us Methodists, 
the freest thinkers of Protestantism, who preach a free salva- 
tion, and who do not believe in the “ decrees” or “ five points ” 
any more than the “ liberals,” or, for that matter, the Presby- 
terians themselves. It is to be hoped that the expression 
“right teaching” may be extended in simplicity and breadth, 
until all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and who 
by faith in his name are trying to lead men out of sin into holi- 
ness shall be called orthodox. 

The word “orthodox” ought never to be used as an antonym 
of “liberal.” Phillips Brooks once said, “ Let not religion come 
toseem to men the affair of a party.” The same ought to be 
said concerning liberality of thought. It is vain for any set of 
thinkers to form a party and assume proprietorship over an idea 
or a spirit that is the common gift of the century—a spirit 
poured out on all flesh and affecting every denomination of 
opinion. Liberality of thought is a good spirit, which ought to 
pervade all Christian Churches; nor can it be specialized and 
made into an “ism.” Dr. Thomas very sensibly said, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Sunset Club, of Chicago, “It ought not to 
be that, whenever a man has a new thought on the subject of 
God, he must build a Church to house it in.” Perhaps the doc- 
tor has learned that when a man tries to make a creed out of 
liberality of thought he finds that it serves him very poorly in 
that capacity. Thus it comes to pass that whenever a man pro- 
fesses to be a liberal it generally means that he is nothing. 
Dr. Paul Carus closes an article on the “ Dawn of a New Re- 
ligious Era” with these words, full of sublime sound and—emp- 
tiness: “ There is but one religion—the religion of truth. 

The religion of the future can only be the religion of truth.” 
Any sect of thinkers that deals in such commonplaces as to 
say that the religion of the future will be the religion of truth 
can have but little influence in persuading men to leave their 
denominations to form a new one. A world of sinning and 
needy men will respond to such a sentiment by saying bitterly, 
with jesting Pilate, “ What is truth?” and, like him, will not 
wait fora reply. In reading “ liberal” literature one is amazed 
to find everywhere a supercilious assumption that there are no 
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broadly charitable thinkers in any other schools of belief—an 
assumption that so-called evangelical orthodoxy is synonymous 
with a sour bigotry. There is an unaccountable failure to rec- 
ognize the tolerant, truth-seeking spirit which is to-day the most 
conspicuousand attractive attribute of evangelical Christianity. 
Senseless exhortation and shallow self-congratulation are not 
limited to orthodox preachers. Such a liberalism, in boastfully 
assuming a private ownershipin that which is, in fact, the com- 
mon property of our age—the Zeitgeist of the century—is made 
intolerant through egotism. Sucha self-assumed proprietorship 
of the liberalizing spirit which God has breathed into this whole 
age of Protestantism leads to the result that might be anticipated 
as inevitable. Liberalism, as a sect or denomination of theolog- 
ical opinion, becomes, not a positive agency for the edification 
of mankind in truth, but a negative and carping body of teach- 
ing, which, like the doctors and lawyers who subsist on the 
infirmities of body and of conscience which afflict society, is 
useful chiefly in discovering and parading—not without profit, 
it is trne—the blemishes of those who are imperfectly, but ear- 
nestly, doing the Christian work of the world. 

Let us consider some of the inherent weaknesses of liberalism, 
considered as an “ism” or school of theological thought. As 
already hinted, its most conspicuous weakness is the negative, 
vague, illusive character of its teachings. It abounds in gener- 
alities, mostly so commonplace as not even to be “ glittering.” 
It is even harder to define the word “liberal” than the word 
‘ orthodox.” (Its vagueness almost saves it from indictment. 
“ Liberalism ” is a word similar in character to the expression 
“the opposition,” as used in politics, and expresses something 
negative, rather than positive. N meonformity to generally 
received theological opinions is the loose bond that holds liber- 
als together in a semblance to unity. ‘ Anything to beat Grant” 
was a watchword that formed a party of opposition of widely 
divergent elements. So, when we use the word “liberal” we 
do not think of a system of constructive theology, but a multi- 
farious group of thinkers who agree only in disagreeing with 
the commonly received tenets of evangelical Christianity—a 


group beginning almost inside the pale of orthodoxy, with such 
truly Christian teachers as Dr. Channing and James Freeman 
Clarke, and extending out to such end men of Unitarianism as 
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the Rev. M. J. Savage. Perhaps we should stop there; but the 
negative tendency still pushes on—still out—through the scien- 
tific atheism of Huxley and Spencer, through the agnosticism 
of Auguste Comte, to the gross, ribalda theism of Ingersoll, 
and still beyond, if anything more empty and negative can be 
conceived. 

Doubtless the Liberal Congress which met last year in our 
city, with a flourish of trumpets and flutter of anticipation, ought 
to give us some adequate idea of the personnel and common 
tenets of liberalism. In studying this congress it was evident 
that the only ground for agreement was objection to orthodoxy ; 
and these objections arose chiefly from overstatements or mis- 
understandings of its principal doctrines. In the congress were 
assembled all grades, beginning with the so-called “ liberal or- 
thodox,” through Universalism, Unitarianism, through Judaism 
(revised edition), out to ethical culture, which by its very name 
disclaims all connection with theology, liberal or illiberal. And 
in this congress the centrifugal tendency was strikingly appar- 
ent. It was hard to resist the outward drift. One brother 
grew merry over the situation and gayly declared that all space 
was hardly broad enough to furnish him a platform. The 
longer they sat the more confused they became. With some 
evident chagrin they closed their deliberations, feeling farther 
apart than ever, and with a conviction that the spirit of mission- 
ary propagandism was not consonant with their negative doe- 
trine. Somewhat inanely did they talk on matters on which 
no two agreed, and adjourned a little crestfallen and with a 
dim consciousness that the great world, in its need and hun- 
ger of soul, was but little helped—with a dim consciousness, 
we hope, also, that after all the so-called orthodox Churches 


I 
have some share in the liberalizing spirit which is God’s gift to 
this age,and something positive besides. The centrifugal tend 
ency of liberalism is its most notable feature. From the de- 
nials of orthodoxy which all hold in common, it drifts out 
broadly into thinner and ever thinner atmospheres, through 
pantheism and agnosticism, out to blank athei*m. Almost the 
only characteristics common to all liberals am, in the nature of 


denials. 
But it is worthy of remark that often, in this vast system or, 
rather, chaos of beliefs or unbeliefs, are wandering bodies, like 
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comets, traveling in parabolic orbits, which, after tracing illim- 
itable wastes of negation, return ever and anon toa close and 
fiery perihelion of credulity around some center of positive 
error, like theosophy, spiritualism, or Christian science—only 
to drift out again, through all the widening circles of doubt and 
liberalism, into thinner and thinner ethers of cold agnosticism. 
Well did the poet exhort, 
Hold thou the truth; define it well; 
For fear divine philosophy 


Should push beyond her mark, and be 





Procuress to the lords of hell 


The superstitious credulity of infidels is proverbial. Men who 
are too rational to accept biblical Christianity start at omens, 
liave their secret fetich Lares and Penutes, see divine reason- 
ableness in the skillfully veneered teachings of Vivekananda, 
and lend willing ears to the spirit rappings of the Fox sisters. 
Refusing the knowledge of God, they ‘* became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. Professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools.” 

The weakness of liberalism, resulting from its being negative 
and critical, is illustrated in two notable features of its doctrine : 
(1) its treatment of the subject of sin; (2) its neglect of the 
devotional element of religion. 

I. One of the most conspicuous causes of the weakness of 
liberalism is its inadequate method of dealing with sin. In 
this theology sin is an ignorance to be educated out of 
man, a lack—something negative, not a positive resistance of 
God. In making sport of the doctrine of the fall of man 
liberalists lose sight of the actual fallen men about us who need 
deliverance. Their easy-going contemplation of sin leads them, 
of course, to neglect, and even deny, conversion. As a Uni- 
tarian writer who deplores this tendency says, “It is common 
among liberals to doubt the reality, or deny the importance, of 
such changes.” A liberalism of theology which shuts its eyes 
to the most conspicuous and terribly significant phenomenon of 
human life on earth—the fact of sin—and makes no provision 
for the eure of the fatal disease of humanity, is like the false 
watchman who is so unkindly tender-hearted as to say, “ Peace, 
peace,” to the defenseless city when the enemy are already 
sealing the wall. Such theologians treat moral disease as the 
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so-called Christian scientists treat physical ills—by ignoring 
them. They say to the troubled and sin-sick soul, * Go in 
peace ;” but they do not give the healing touch. That was 
a very “liberal” rector who, when George Fox, the founder of 
Quakerism, went to ask advice for the distress of his soul, told 
him to amuse himself and divert his mind. James Freeman 
Clarke, in criticism of this tendency of liberals to underestimate 
sin, declared, “ There are some preachers among us who would 
not know what to do for a penitent and anxious soul which 


really saw the greatness of its need.” 
In contrast to this negative view of sin we have the ortho- 
dox view, which is radical and definite, supplying the razson 


@ étre of the methods and institutions of evangelical Christian- 
ity. According to orthodoxy, Christ was manifested to take 
away our sin, and Christianity is a system of redemption first, 
and then of edueation. If the time-worn doctrines of the fall 
of man, original sin, total depravity, ete., be not correct and 
unalterable expressions of absolute truth (and no one to-day 
claims that they are); if orthodoxy, in exalting the atonement 
and the supernatural change effected in the human heart by the 
regenerating Spirit, has tended to an almost Antinomian ex- 
treme, making the Christian life solely a passive submission to 
irresistible sovereignty (and no one denies such perversions) 
—nevertheless, the intensely earnest view which orthodox 
Churches take of the exceeding sinfulness of sin and their 
equally intense belief in Christ as the Saviour from sin have 
been the motive power of modern evangelical Christianity—a 
power that has found expression in the missionary and revival 
movements which have made the nineteenth century what it 
is; a power that promises to lay a hallowing hand on the mod- 
ern socialistic tendencies and save them from hurling society 
into atheistic anarchy, guiding them, rather, to the establish- 
ment of a universal household of God on earth. Judged by the 
test of ethical utility, as a working hypothesis in making men 
better, orthodoxy, in its treatment of sin, is strong, and liber- 
alism weak. Phillips Brooks says, “I think that it is in the 
exhibition of their moral consequences’ and connections, far 
more than in the discovery of their abstract truth or falsehood 
or their proof or disproof from the Bible, that doctrines to-day 
must be established or refuted in the eyes of men.” By this 
37—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XI. 
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test of ethical utility liberalism as a creed ranks with atheism, in 
being weak in the pulling down of the strongholds of iniquity. 

IJ. The weakness of liberalism because of its negative char- 
acter is again illustrated in its neglect of the devotional element 
of religion. The most essential thing about a religion is that 
it be religions. This explains why so many highly intellectual 
people remain devout Catholics. They prefer an irrational or 
superrational religion to mere intellectualism. Mark Pattison 
says, “‘ Men have never given up their beliefs on account of 
the difficulties raised against them; they will not plunge into a 
vacuum.” To banish God as far as possible from the personal 
consciousness of men, to communicate with him only through 
the long-distance telephone of impersonal laws and evolutions, 
and finally to dispense with him altogether is the strong tend- 
ency of liberalism, the only logical stopping place being the soul- 
less materialism of Huxley. When liberal theology has thus 
drifted out into so-called scientific free thought we encounter 
a limbo of confused ideas. These self-styled free thinkers are 
found wandering in pathless bogs of credulity with a com- 
placency that puts to blush the darkest ages of faith. Such 
thinkers, teaching, as they do, that the states of the mind are 
but chance movements of the molecules of the brain, be- 
come too gross to understand or treat with fairness the religions 
of men. It has been fairly alleged against Huxley that “ his 
manner of approach to the Christian system is to represent it 
as a clerical intrigue or, at least, as in the main an exhibi- 
tion of tyranny, ignorance, and self-seeking on the part of 
churchmen.” The great heresy of modern science is to make 
physical phenomena the only realities. It is not to be won- 
dered at that such a philosophy can become a religion only to a 
very stnall, highly cultivated, but parasitic class, while the mass 
of mankind still cling to supernatural religion and, in lieu of 
something better, to superstitions and idolatries. The healthy 
human consciousness will always protest, with Goethe, that God 
is, and that he is not far off, but present in nature and humanity: 


Not so outside doth the Creator linger, 

Nor let the all of things run round his finger, 
But moves its center, not its outer rim; 

Ci s down to nature, draws it up to him, 
Moving within, inspiring from above, 


With currents ever new of light an 
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Liberalism, in all its forms, lacks that sense of the presence 
of God in his Church which alone can give enthusiasm and life. 
A prominent Unitarian says of his own Chureh, “ A Unitarian 
congregation usually consists of intelligent, virtuous, well-mean 
ing people, but destitute of enthusiasm and with little confi- 
dence in the new birth or religious life.” In avoiding anthro- 
pomorphism the liberalist tends to make God more and more 
an abstraction, to lay less and less stress on the emotional and 
mystical elements in religion, to make theology an intellectual 
theory, and to obscure the personal dependence of the individ- 
ual on God, as a Father and Friend. Such a religion is neces- 
sarily weak; for humanity seeks God, and the heart often 
cries out against the head: 

‘There is no God,” the foolish saith, 
But none, “ There is no sorrow ;’ 
And nature oft the ery of faith 
In bitter need will borrow. 
Eyes which the preacher could not school 
By wayside grave are raised ; 
And lips say, “God be pitiful,’ 
Who ne’er said, “God be praiséd. 
A religion will be strong in proportion as it makes men re- 
alize the presence of God. Moses felt the force of that truth 
when he said, “If thy presence go not with me, carry us not 
up hence.” The complaint which the Christian justly makes 
against liberalism is, “ They have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid him.” At the late congress of 
liberals one of the speakers on ethical eulture—an earnest, sad- 
faced man—took occasion to say, “ The name Jesus, beautiful 
though it be, must inevitably be a name of ever-lessening 
potency as the minds of men are emancipated from error and 
are taught that every man must save himself.” Those of us 
who were there will remember that a sudden hush smote the 
audience, as if they were chilled and frightened at the awful 
leap into the dark which they were invited to take. 

Evangelical Christianity is the most powerfully influential 
religion the world has ever seen, because it teaches so strongly 
the intimate relation between God and man. Its message to 
society ie. Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men ;” its 
message to the individual is, “* Know ye not that your body is 
the temple of the Holy Ghost?” No matter how emancipated 
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men may become intellectually, it is by no means probable that 
liberalism will profit by it at the expense of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. Asa prominent intidel admits, “ It is true that people 
have become indifferent about theological subtleties; but they 
still remain under the sway of religion, and the Churches are 
becoming more truly religious as they are becoming less secta- 
rian.” A great deal is being said about the religion of the fu- 
ture. It is not saying too much to predict that the religion of 
the future will be the form of religion which, in its teaching and 
practice, brings the divine Father nearest to the human soul and 
which, in haman society, makes men realize that the taber- 
nacle of God is, indeed, among men. 

8 ving noticed some of the more conspicuous weaknesses of 
liberalism, we are not to forget that there is another side to the 


rm) 


discussion. he whole movement is reactionary against oppo- 
site errors in orthodoxy. In all these liberal writings we find 
protests against the traditional and long-established interpreta- 
tions of God and his dealings with mankind. There isa legiti- 
mate demand that new wine be put into new bottles, that the 
Church conscientiously face new conditions with improved 
adaptations. It is not to be wondered at if Protestants do too 
much protesting. One extreme of the pendulum movement is 
evidence of an opposite extreme. If liberalism has been too 


negative it is because orthodoxy has been too positive or, rather, 


1” 
} 


Jalsely positive, 

This tendency is seen in its treatment of truth derived from 
ther than scriptural sources—as, for instance, the discoveries of 
science. Intolerance is always a cowardice, resulting from 
weakness of faith, The Church, in assuming to be the sole 
channel of truth, has sometimes usurped the oftice of the Holy 
Ghost and has made wretched work of leading men into all 
truth. Afraid to trust the Spirit of truth, she undertook the 
impossible task of defining truth herself. It was a pathetic 
sight when Galileo, over seventy years old, with one hand on 
the gospels and the other on his heart, at the command of the 
Holy Inquisition solemnly repudiated the truth which God had 
given him concerning the material universe, on the ground that 
it was plainly repugnant to the teachings of Holy Writ. In 


those days and since, some men were more eareful to be ortho- 


dox than to be right. It is equally pathetic to hear some Prot- 
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estant preachers of our day rant, with unbecoming confidence, 
against the findings of modern science—which ought to be 
judged as facts, independently of any possible bearing on any- 
one’s creed—and with a vehemence that betokens a cowardly 
fear lest, if Darwinism should be proved, the whole fabrie of 
the Christian system must fall. If our Christianity is to stand 
or fall with some old theory of natural science or of biblical in- 
terpretation, such as medieval geology or the chronology of 
Usher, we have, indeed, built our house on the sands. It is es- 
sentially cowardly in a Christian preacher to-day to indulge in 
pointless sarcasm against the much-abused higher criticism, as if 
the results of this earnest study were not as likely, and more so, 
to establish, as to undermine, the true power and authority of the 
sacred word. Orthodoxy has manifested the same spirit as 
Romanism in its faithless fear of private judgment. No sooner 
does Protestantism win its great fight against papal authority 
than it is stricken with panic lest God should not properly con- 
serve the results of the Reformation; and it seizes hold of the 
dethroned principle of infallible authority and proceeds to en- 
throne it in the canon of Holy Scripture and to foster an 
enervating idolatry of the letter of the word, saying to the peo- 
ple, ‘‘ These be your gods, O Israel!” In our age the Bible 
is being relieved of many intolerable burdens which it has been 
made to bear; and the more it is studied and rightly inter- 
preted the more conspicuous does its divine purpose and in- 


spiration shine forth, its purpose being, not to teach occult 


science, but to guide men out of sin into holiness. 

Orthodoxy has been too positive, also, in its insistence on 
creed statements. By reducing theology to an exact science it 
has invited attack. Niceean formulas and hairsplitting detini- 
tions of the Eternal One seem in our day almost irreverent. 
The whole Christian world is learning that absolutely identical 
belief is not essential to identity of Christian faith and life. 
The tendency of the age is toward a more simple, reverent, and 
tolerant attitude in reference to the hidden things of God, to- 
gether with a more stalwart and earnest attention to practical 
ethies. It has been truly said: 

No creed ever made satisfied even the majority. How, indeed, can any 
statement proceeding from the human brain be an adequate and perma- 


nent expression of eternal truth? Even the apostle says, °° We know in 
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part, and we prophesy in part,” and ‘* Whether there be knowledge, it 
shall vanish away.” If Paul declared that he had not the power of mak- 
ing-a perfect and permanent statement of truth, how can we believe that 
anyone else can ever do it ? 


Is there, then, no assurance of faith for the Christian teacher 

or believer? Is there no satisfying via media between a nar- 
row, self-contented orthodoxy, on the one hand, and the thin, 
vapid liberalism, on the other, that starves out the religious life 
and chills into paralysis the warm enthusiasms of devotion? Is 
there no attitude toward truth more satisfying than either of 
these? The answer to these heart-searching questions must be 
found in an earnest study of the essential nature of Christianity, 
which is a life, not a carefully elaborated set of opinions. A 
great orthodox writer has truly said: 
Men must be made to feel that the Christian religion is not a mass of 
separate questions, having little connection with one another, on all of 
which a man must have made up his mind before he can be counted a be- 
liever. The spiritual unity of the faith must be brought out and its sim- 
plicity asserted in the prominence given to the personal life and work of 
Jesus Christ and loyalty to him, as a test of all discipleship. 


Under such a noble conception of Christianity there is no 
narrowness in belonging to a denomination or holding a creed, 
if we at the same time cling to the simple spiritual unity of the 
faith. John Wesley had the right idea of Christian unity and 
of essential orthodoxy when he said, “ I desire a league, offen- 
sive and defensive, with every soldier of Jesus Christ.” It has 
well been said, “ The Chureh, if she holds her creed as a creed 
ought to be held, is neither dogmatic nor skeptical, but keeps 
both to the special and the universal and makes them minister 
to each other.” A good detinition of essential Christianity was 
given at the Parliament of Religions by a Christian Japanese : 
“The essential nature of Christianity is not dogma, but the 
ethico-religious life in each individual soul and in humanity at 
large. Live the life and do the work of Jesus Christ. The 
orthodoxy of dogma shall give place to the orthodoxy of life 
and work.” As George Macdonald said, “ I find that doing the 
will of God leaves me but little time for disputing about hi 


Gh 


plans.” Even in this age, then, of vast and often excessive lib- 
erality of thought, it is possible to say, “I have kept the faith.” 
An honest looking forward toward the things that are before, 
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not assuming that we have already attained or were already 
perfect ; a cordial acceptance of Christ’s teaching that the Holy 
Spirit is in the world to lead us into all truth; an open eye for 
the light that is yet to break upon the dark problems of human 
life, from God’s word of Scripture and from his words that can 
be read in the social, political, and economic movements that are 
making history under our very eyes—such an attitude will save 
us from the stupefying self-contentment which is the result of a 
blind adherence to rigid formulas of belief, wrought for us in 
the heat of irritating controversy. 

What, then, shall save us from drifting too far out and losing 
our religious life in the inanition and paralysis of a false liber- 
alism? May we not find that safeguard in the realization of a 
present God—a recognition of the fact that the God and Christ 
of the New Testament are present to-day in mighty power in 
the Church? Or, in other words, may we not find a corrective 
to a false intellectualism in the cultivation of a personal reli- 
gious experience. ‘ Rooted and grounded in love,” we shall be 
able to comprehend “ what is the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height; and to know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge.” The facts of personal religious experience and 
observation are now, as in apostolic days, to be our strength as 
Christian teachers. Christianity is eminently an historical reli- 
gion, resting on facts, to-day, as always—not on philosophy. 
Men will believe in the Christ whom they see in the Churches 
and in Christians. It is comparatively futile to argue with an 
unbeliever in favor of miracles alleged to have been wrought 
nineteen centuries ago. But if we can show that these were 
but the things “that Jesus began both to do and teach ;” if we 
can show proof to-day of a “power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth ;” if, as one of the converts of the Pa- 
cific Garden Mission so eloquently declared, a second New Tes- 
tament might be written from the deeds of Jesus Christ in 


Chicago—deeds of regeneration, healing, and raising from the 


dead—then we have an argument in favor of orthodoxy 
(“right teaching”) which cannot be gainsaid. 


Mag lO ime) 
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Arr. V.—NEWSPAPER RESPONSIBILITY IN RELA- 
TION TO INTEMPERANCE. 


Tuer are few social forces which claim to equal the potency 
of the periodical press. Specially is this true of its newspaper 
department. Its inconsiderable cost puts it within reach of the 
poor, its convenient form and serial visits render its perusal 
possible by the busiest, while the compass and ability of original 
and contributed articles fully sustain its high claim. The range 
of its discussions embraces almost every conceivable topic. It 
introduces us to all lands and makes us familiar with the passing 
events of all countries, so that, whether in matters relating to 
literature, science, philosophy, or the sayings and deeds which 
make up the history of everyday life, there is no reasonable 
apology for anyone’s being in ignorance. Nor does it relegate 
to class and professional journals exclusive consideration of 
specialties; but in the table of its diversitied contents space is 
devoted to their intelligent and popular consideration. 

A daily newspaper is a comprehensive compendium of the 
freshest and best in every department of literature, and con- 
tributes largely to such a fund of valuable information as must 
have its influence on the popular mind. As a means of edu- 
cation it takes a foremost place and acknowledges no secular 
superior. It is to be feared that large numbers of the people 
allow their religious or secular paper to do their thinking 
for them, and so are likely to receive without question and im- 
part without hesitation what was oracularly stated in their 
familiar journal. Away from the more highly favored centers 
of intelligence the home is but sparsely supplied with books, 
while public libraries are institutions promised only to the 
strongest faith. Persons in such circumstances have but few 
opportunities for study, which makes it all the more natural 
that they should turn with pleasure to the newspaper as the 
most promising source of intelligence within their reach. We 
are here stating a fact, and not offering a criticism. It is a 
matter for gratulation that, in the absence of the best environ- 
ment, there goes so unobtrusively into the homes of every com- 
munity a means of accomplishing so much in relieving the dark- 


ness of ignorance and neutralizing its terrible results. We are 
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not affirming that our description will apply without exception ; 
on the contrary, it is possible for the unscrupulous to impose 
upon a conununity their hurtful publications. 

When we speak of the newspaper as an educational force we 
are warranted in using the phrase in the widest and best sense. 
All true education looks through words to opinions, to the im- 
planting of the germs of truth, and to the development of 
worthy sentiment. Every community will be prosperous in 
proportion as it regards and practices such principles as accord 
with truth, whether that truth be in the physical, mental, or 
moral nature. It is, indeed, neither feasible nor desirable that 
every newspaper column should be an objective lesson in some 
department of virtue; but the best interests of society demand 
that in conducting a journal the most enlightened judgment 
be used, in order that it may with all its power protest against 
the wrong and encourage the right. There is, of course, no one 
profession or agency to which this duty can be exclusively rele- 
gated. There is no assumption of wisdom or of virtue which 
makes it a special privilege. It is coming more and more to be 
considered the prerogative of anyone to engage in this great 
work before whom opportunity has opened its inviting door. 
Philanthropy and patriotism, as well as religion, demand it. 
The highest privilege of intelligent citizenship is to make men 
wiser and better. There is no selfish interest which may be 
allowed to excuse any from this natural obligation. He cannot 
claim that his vocation is secular, and that it is the special sphere 
of the pulpit to monopolize this work. Dut it is rather a ques- 
tion of opportunity; and with opportunity comes a responsi- 
bility that cannot be evaded. 

For the dissemination of truth and the consequent overthrow 
of error the newspaper press possesses opportunities which are 
strangely complete. Because of a peculiar and confidential 
relation to its readers, it can manufacture a sentiment which 
will soon demolish the strongest walls of the worst enemy of 
society. Our thought pertains to abstract truth only in so far 


as it may be applied to the experiences of practical life. It is 
in order that society may be made better and homes happier, 


in order that crime may be banished and good will may 
abound, that we are thinking of the best and fairest agency for 


accomplishing the great revolution of the reformation of society. 
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We are warranted in looking to the newspapers of the land as 
being fully adapted to this great work. This should not be 
considered a strange demand, since so many of them remind us, 
with repeated emphasis, that it is their purpose to prove friendly 
to every virtue and uncompromisingly hostile to every vice, and 
specially to such evils as jeopardize the morals of the masses, 
add to the burdens of society, and paralyze what ought to be 
the protecting arm of the State. We are not imposing on this 
agency any unreasonable task, but only those responsibilities 
which, in the light of repeated assumptions of the most distin- 
guished journalists, we have a right to expect. 

Now, let this powerful engine determine with the force of 
truth to demolish the walls that environ the strongest enemies 
of society, and the issue cannot long remain in doubt. We are 
brought to this conclusion by observing the intluence of any 
teaching when presented to the popular mind with care and 
perseverance. Dy such a method Cato contributed to the over- 
throw of Carthage ; while by similar persistence Garrison and 
Phillips did the same for “ the sum of all villainies.” Napoleon 
is reported to have declared that four hostile newspapers were 
more to be feared than a thousand bayonets. Justice Story’s 
opinion of the province of newspapers is seen in the following 
significant utterance : 

Here shall the press the people’s right maintain, 
Unawed by influence, and unbribed by gain: 
Here, patriot truth her glorious precepts draw, 
Pledged to religion, liberty, and law 

In an editorial paragraph a widely circulated Boston daily, a 
few months ago, claimed for the press the most powerful in- 
fluence for good. In connection with the assertion that the 
Louisiana lottery had been routed by the denunciation of the 
newspapers there appeared this very significant sentence: 
“There is probably no evil so gigantic or so powerfully in- 
trenched that it cannot be denounced out of existence by a 


unanimous, or nearly unanimous, press.” Again: “ Great is 
the power of just criticism; and the newspaper is a more 
powerful factor in maintaining law and order than the statute 
book.” These must be regarded as the considerate statements of 
an influential journal. Its claim, so all-embracing in its assump- 
tion, is worthy of close attention. The press had, it attirmed, 
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achieved a glorious victory over one of the most strongly in- 
trenched foes, had driven him from lis fastnesses, and relieved 
the land from his cancerous presence. To have done this is to 
have established a claim to an incalculable force, whose respon- 
sibility reaches to the same vast extent. Our only wonder is 
that the conqueror did not immediately look about for fresh 
laurels from other promising fields and again verify the wis- 
dom of an old declaration : 
Take away the sword 


States can be saved without it. Bring the pen. 


There is no lover of his kind whose heart will not glow with 
richer hopes as he considers what a powerful ally he has in this 
efficient literary force, and whose prayers will not be most 
earnest that it may assume the responsibility of its vast influence, 
exceptional intelligence, and brilliant self-consciousness. 

To assist us in a more complete estimate of the influence of 
the newspapers of the United States we invite attention to 
their great number. According to the American Newspaper 
Directory for 1894, there are in the United States 1,853 daily 
newspapers and 14,077 which are published weekly, making 
of these two classes alone an astonishing total of 15,930 papers 
engaged daily or weekly in the wonderful educational work 
above described. In addition to these are semiweekly, tri- 
weekly, biweekly, monthly, and bimonthly publications, which 
bring the grand total of such periodicals to the vast number of 
19,302. Not that these are all equally intelligent or equally 
conscientious; but they all belong to a corps in the army of 
reform, are responsible for a certain degree of effort, and are 
entitled to share in the common glory of success. But, great 
as is the number of these different publications, we are as- 
tonished beyond measure at the figures representing the 
number of copies of a single issue of each and all com- 
bined. A careful estimate places this single issue at forty-tive 
millions of copies. This supply would furnish a copy to nearly 
three fourths of the people of our entire population. Let us 
further make the estimate for the year, and to our astonish- 
ment the grand total amounts to thirty-two hundred and eighty 
millions of copies. Surely we should not take exceptions to 
the assumptions of this mighty array, for too much cannot be 
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expected of its purest motive and highest purpose. Its existence 
is assured by a sympathetic and sustaining constituency. The 
ground is ready for the seed, the mind is strangely responsive 
to the thought thus brought to the millions of waiting readers, 
so that all places and their peoples are prepared to respond to 
the sentiments expressed on the hundreds of millions of pages 
of these publications. 

We should fail to compliment this intelligent host by sug- 
vesting that it ignore such gigantic evils as are deeply intrenched 
and are surrounded by powerful friends and turn its mighty 
enginery against the friendless sins of our time. There are 
forms of wickedness which have no apologists, and for their 
denunciation no special heroism is required. Indeed, to arraign 
them frequently and with virulence appears to be the thing to 
do, and it is’ roundly done. We should be thankful that any 
evils are denounced and brought into contempt, that there 
exists against them a healthy sentiment which makes their ex- 
istence a burden, and thus causes them to hide away from the 
light and accomplish their baneful purposes in the dark. We 
should be grateful that the number of evils thus placed under 
ban is increasing and their general reputation is growing de- 
servedly darker. We are willing, too, to award to newspapers 
all the commendation they may claim for their part in this 
progressive work, But this denunciation should not be restricted 
to those infamous sins that have none to do them reverence. 
[t would be decidedly uncomplimentary to suggest that the 
press leave to other agencies the development of a sentiment 
iwainst those evils which are strongly intrenched in the habits 
or cupidity of society; that it follow in the wake of humbler 
forces where, by its professions and its proportions, it should be 
expected to lead; that it await the rise of a popular sentiment 
in order at the last to join in a victory secured by other heroes 
and ride on the wave like valorous champions. Such warfare 


would not impart the 


In such case the attitude of this giant foree would subject it to 
untavorable criticism. Indeed, it is frequently suggested that 


} 


} 


the press follows, rather than leads, publie opinion, and that it 
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is swift to share the plaudits of victories whose battles it had 
not cared to wage. 

It would be difficult to assign any just reason why the un- 
challenged claim that newspapers are published in the interest 
of the social prosperity should not cause them to concentrate 
all their forces against the rum traffic. Among the most in- 
telligent and conscientious of the people, there is exceptional 
unanimity in the verdict which charges on the liquor business 
the fearful responsibility of nearly all our woes. Outside the 
circle financially interested, but few persons are so reckless as 
to defend the drinking of liquors as a beverage. Their baneful 
character cannot be ignored. Testimony to the fact that they 
are the frequent causes of the most diabolical, unnatural, and 
inhuman crimes easily places them in the category of national, 
social, domestic, and personal enemies. There ean be no othe 
conclusion. They are enemies to the general good. If this be 
true, every force which aims at the welfare of society should 
level its mightiest weapons for their overthrow and destruc- 
tion. And any power which assumes to be the guardian of 
society’s interests, and yet loses an opportunity of arraigning 
society’s fiercest enemy, will hardly be able to maintain the 
impression that it is fearless in the advocacy of the brightest 
virtues and in denouncing the most virulent foes. 

Scientific temperance education in forty States of this 
Union is erystallizing a sentiment which seems destined to be- 
come universal. This great movement advances on the suppo- 
sition that rum drinking is deleterious to the physical tissues, 
that it sadly, if not fatally, deranges the vital organs, that it 
erazes the mind, impoverishes families, ostracizes children, 


multiplies crime, increases the burdens of taxation, and in every 
way tends to defeat the end of good government. Only acres 
of whirling cloud on a frowning sky could be an appropriate 
background for a faithful delineation of this most terrible of 
all pictures. You may see the original in disgraceful exhibi- 
tions every hour of the day and night. There are wrecks of 


manhood drifting aimlessly on the stagnant pools of existence ; 
there is the squalor which characterizes brutally impoverished 
homes; and, what is the most deplorable of all, there are the 


inevitable street schools, into which neglected and abused chil- 
dren are ruthlessly driven to learn fiendish lessons through 
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which they are prepared for a life of crime. Such scenes are 
outrageous in the extreme; and the only wonder is that every 
voice is not lifted in indignant chorus against the possibility of 
such conditions. They only dare to thus trample the ordinary 
claims of justice in the dust until there shall arise a common 
sentiment which shall drive them into the darkness of all such 
leprous crimes. But so long as this monster is not seathingly 
rebuked, and rebuked as often and as bitterly as the philan- 
thropist would rebuke other sins causing a tithe of the sorrow 
and ruin which accompany this, it argues and demonstrates a 
most reprehensible indifference to the ordinary claims of hu- 
manity. Who denies this arraignment? Who charges that 
the picture is overdrawn? No one. These things are not 
done in a corner, but they parade their offensiveness before the 
faces of purity and innocency as if they had any semblance of 
right to do so. 

It has not been our purpose to arraign the liquor traffic 
further than to show that it is the master evil of the class which 
the press professes to antagonize. Denunciations of this wicked- 
ness might be expected to proceed from considerations of that 
humanity and patriotism which find their consistent expressions 
in extinguishing whatever threatens the dearest relations of life. 
Who doubts that rum belongs in this unenviable place? Why, 
then, does it receive exceptional treatment through inconsider- 
ate silence Y Why does it not, rather, receive exceptional treat- 
ment in faster and harder blows than all other wrongs com- 
bined? Of course, we are proceeding on the unchallenged 
conviction that its gigantic importance, demoniacal spirit, and 
inhuman work greatly surpass the aggregate of all other wrongs. 
[t would seem that, if one desires to champion the cause of the 
unfortunate, to defend the oppressed, to assist the weak, to pro- 
tect the unoiiending, and unshackle the enslaved, he should 
seize humanity’s common truths and hurl them, as Titanie bolts, 
iwainst the drink demon. 


But the liquor business is not suppressed. It lives 





) 


thrives. It has even ceased to apologize for its impertinence in 
living. It has fastened a relentless hold on every community. 
The terror of its ravages is only equaled by the impudence of 
its presumptuous demand for legal protection. Both are 


‘ 
be that our 


eolossal. The surprise of some future day will 
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Christian civilization ever submitted for thirty days to such an 
imposition. The crimes resulting from alcoholism are of every 
degree of turpitude and are committed against every phase of 
the individual, domestic, and national life. It is a treacherous, 
‘ile, reckless, brutal, and bloody enemy. It is just that kind of 
foe for whose suppression governments were instituted and 
printing presses set in motion. Government can never be con- 
sistent or faithful to the righteous claims of its subjects while 
the wrongs of which the liquor business is the acknowledged 
author are unavenged or while this demonizing process con- 
tinues. Its earliest inspiration is greed, its undiluted purpose 
is unrelieved selfishness, while its successful methods are rank 
with corruption. To accomplish its self-aggrandizement it 
knowingly tramples upon the very heartstrings of society. 

We are told that this fearful and painful condition of the indi- 
vidual, family, and social life must be endured until relieved by 
a healthy public sentiment. Whither, then, shall we turn for 
the creator and leader of this public sentiment? An answer is 
suggested by the legitimate purpose for which newspapers exist 
and by their repeated declarations of guardianship over the 
most cherished interests of life. In these publications there 
is a latent foree which, if actively employed, would speedily 
accomplish the desired reformation. The personality of a 
newspaper is found in its editorial columns. There we discover 
its sentiments and ascertain its policy. On all questions which 
it cares to discuss its position is unmistakably displayed. What 
it thus commends finds easy favor with many who could only 
be persuaded by the established confidence of an old friend; 
while its denunciations would probably kindle strong aversion 
against the object of its antagonism. Much of this proceeds 
from a general concession to reputed editorial ability. It is in 
the editorial columns, rather than in those devoted to loeal and 
telegraphic news, that we may expect to find such opinions as 
will go far toward denouncing wrongs out of existence. The 
philanthropist has reason to envy the editor of a great news- 
paper the favorable opportunity he possesses for purifying the 
social atmosphere and bringing into homes, now distressed and 
eursed by drink, a beauty and sweetness which could not fail 
to eall down the sincerest blessing of many distracted sufferers. 

Dut just here we are eonfronted by a most inconvenient 
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dilemma. Either a unanimous, or nearly unanimous, press 
cannot denounce a gigantic evil out of existence, or the news- 
paper fraternity has been seriously negligent in failing to meet 
its greatest opportunity. Some familiarity with journals in 
different sections of the land, as well as a desire that they 
might rise to the majesty of a great situation, have made us 
carefully observant of the topics discussed in their columns. 
Our constant watching and continued waiting have not been 
frequently rewarded by such earnest protests against the 
tyranny of rum as it most certainly deserves. There is, there- 
tore, forced upon us the conviction that, for some reason, the 
latter of the above alternatives must be accepted. We are con- 
vineed that the press has the power, but has failed to exert it. 
We do not forget that there have appeared from time to time, 
at wide intervals, occasional articles discussing proposed meas- 
ures for regulating this bad business. Dut even in these an 
apologetic vocabulary is often employed. The business is so 
treated as to cause it to assume rights which the legislator is 
bound to respect. Such writing is not caleulated to render the 
trafficker in liquors dissatisfied either with himself or his busi- 
ness. There are but few paragraphs which suggest how effec- 
tually to check the business, else Gambrinus would grumble ; 
but somehow he is neither captious nor dissatisfied. Possibly 
before this in our argument we should have paid a merited 
tribute to the religious press and other journals which, by 
special purpose, devote themselves to the noble work of arous- 
ing the popular mind against the enormous crimes which are 
dethroning virtue, bribing justice, and interfering with the true 
ends of government. But so long as these heroie efforts are 
not seconded by the secular press the cause must make but 
slow progress, if, indeed, it does not languish. 

But is not the great body of the press reasonably chargeable 
with something more than indifference? There may be excep- 
tions; but from the treatment this question receives from the 
most influential journals might we not reasonably infer that the 
temperance advocates were on trial, charged with having con- 


tributed, through their convictions, to the continued existence of 
the rum traffic? Here is a sample recently clipped from a 
most reputable and influential Boston daily: “ We continue to 
get accounts of harrowing tragedies caused by rum from the 
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teetotal State of Maine.” Of course, we should be slow to 
place on any language a meaning which it was not designed to 
convey and which it would not naturally express. But, fairly 
considered, was that magnanimous appropriation of space in- 
tended as a herculean attack on rum, or as an indirect deprecia- 
tion of the prohibitory legislation for which Maine is a synonym? 
When, on the other hand, have you read in a brief paragraph 
that, in the wide extent of that noble State, there is not a single 
brewery or one distillery? Is there nothing remarkable in 
such a phenomenon, and should it not call for loudest com- 
mendations / 

The secular press affords actual encouragement to the drink 
business by the repeated assertion that it cannot be suppressed, 
thus laying the foundation for its legalized existence for a 
money consideration. Any space it devotes to the issue is 
usually occupied in discussing the comparative merits of certain 
proposed regulative enactments. The natural appetite for rum 
is assumed, the antiquity and wide prevalence of the drink 
eustom is emphasized, and the certain persistence of its hold on 
universal society is paraded with oracular presumption, without 
a paragraph in reference to the inhuman tendencies of its con- 
tinued sway. But why do not the newspapers inform us that 
a chief characteristic of this advanced century is the growing 
supremacy of the spiritual over the bestial, in which improve- 
ment the press has been a prominent and honored factor? 
Other victories are attainable; and the service of this very 
influential force will not only assure, but greatly hasten, the 
achievement of temperance reform. The potency of the press 
is specially shown in that it sueceeds by implication, rather than 
by labored argument, in impressing the masses that the most 
hopeful plan for the extirpation of this rapacious giant is the 
stale, unphilosophic recipe written by the giant himself. To 
see old Gambrinus writing a recipe for his own regulation 
would be absolutely comic, were it not for the tragic events 
which we know are bound to follow. 

Assuming that all observing persons have noticed the ab- 
sence of such arguments against the prevalence of intemperance 
as humane sentiments would suggest, we may seek for explana- 
tions. The first we should probably discover would be partisan 


demands. It is to be regretted that certain great commercial 
38—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XI. 
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trusts have assumed to dominate the political parties and to 
render them hopeful or fill them with despair according as the 
said parties shall accede or not to the lines of policy which the 
trusts outline. The oldest, strongest, and most rapacious of 
these is the whisky trust. It holds the balance of power; and, 
while it has not always succeeded in receiving a diminution of 
its tax liabilities, it has felt satisfied with the knowledge that 
any tax recognizes its legal right to exist. It is thus made 
exceedingly difficult for a paper with uncompromising partisan 
tendencies to deal with this vast monopoly with that terse 
vigor which its inimical nature justifies and demands. It 
is amonopoly which is peculiarly sensitive to bad treatment, 
has a delicate appreciation of past favors, remembers tenaciously 
its discomfitures, and, subordinating every political principle 
to the requirements of its business, demands that this be pro- 
tected, or else threatens to transfer its overwhelming forces to 
the camp of the other party. It thus sueceeds in averting the 
deserved storm of indignation. We are not asking that this 
question be restricted to political treatment. There is a higher 
plane which will be more effectual. We would place it there. 
Treat it as yon would an epidemic of disease or of unpopular 
crime. Stand for good government and strike down any foe 
that threateningly approaches; and if such patriotic defense 
should antagonize any party it will be the result of cold logic, 
for which the heaven-ordained nature of things is responsible. 
Let us glance for a moment at the brilliantly displayed ad- 
vertising columns of the daily papers. The editorial and 
advertising columns of the newspapers harmonize. Con- 
sistency demands this. The same thing cannot be fish in one 
place and flesh in another. It will be remembered that a few 
vears since the greatest of earicaturists failed to agree with the 
greatest of editorial writers in the conduct of a noted weekly 
on which they were both engaged. The artist withdrew. 
This was in the interest of harmony and consistency. We 
shall never have strong and practical editorial descriptions of 
the rum demon while the press displays the demon’s advertise- 
ments in the advertising columns of its issues. If it be a 
paper's business policy to advertise liquor it effectually pre- 
eludes the probability of its being denounced in the paper as 


a great moral, social, and national evil. Advertising is the 
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liquor dealer’s greatest argument. It is strangely forcible. It 
is an influential object lesson. Ife has secured through an ad- 
vertisement what he would not have dared to ask as an edi- 
torial concession. Addison, nearly two hundred years ago, 
indicated that there was caleulating method in such business 
acumen: “ Advertisements are of great use to the vulgar... . 
A man that is by no means big enough for the gazette may 


easily creep into the advertisements, by which means we often 


see an apothecary in the same paper of news with a plenipo- 
tentiary, or arunning footman with an ambassador.” There 
is no class of business that receives through advertising so much 
for its money as the liquor business. In addition to the advan- 
tages which accrue to all businesses, it succeeds in paralyzing 
the editorial pen, which otherwise might insist on exercising 
its vaunted freedom for the destruction of the world’s greatest 
wrong. There are certain lines of business which reputable 
journals refuse to display for any money consideration. The 
rum traffic must be relegated to that class before we can hope 
to see any vigor in the editorial treatment of this deadly foe. 
We are willing that every consideration shall be banished 
from this discussion except that which was voiced by Terence 
before the Christian era: ‘I am aman, and I have an interest in 
everything that concerns humanity.” Put in what is humanity 
interested more vitally than in the problem as to how long the 
destruction of boys and men, of girls and women, is to con- 
tinue? If, when craven Athens every ninth year sent its ship- 
load of seven boys and seven girls to be destroyed by the mon- 
strous minotaur in a Cretan labyrinth, every citizen had not 
denounced the inhuman shame the very stones would have 
reproached them. In the presence of such thorough devasta- 
tion there is no time to prate of party and polities. Eradicate 
this poisonous weed; then argue the question as to what shall 
be done with the reclaimed soil. The nation applauded 
President Cleveland as he said to Debs, “ First eall off your 
strike; then I shall appoint a commission to treat with you.” 
If there be these philanthropic and lumane demands that the 
newspapers should vigorously denounce the one cause of most 
of our overwhelming woes we do not see how, in view of their 
assumptions of power and influence, they can longer be silent. 
Let it be recorded to the honor of the newspaper corps that 
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in every other danger its voluntary and effectual assistance may 
be expected. If the great Northwest be ravaged by lurid 
flames columns are written suggesting the necessity for pre- 
venting a recurrence of the calamity. If the baneful shades of 
epidemic are detected voyaging on westward tides the danger 
is immediately heralded, with intelligent suggestions in refer- 
ence to such precautionary sanitary measures as are desirable, 
and the press demands, with equal emphasis, that the very coast 
be locked and barred against the relentless destroyer. Then 
why not a similar interest in the overthrow of an evil before 
which all physical calamities pale into unsubstantial shadows ¢ 
Here is the old, wicked, and vicious minotaur, growing fat on 
blood; and, while a unanimous, or even nearly unanimous, 


expression of righteous indignation concerning him and his 


5 
deadly work would, within a few years, be his certain execu- 
tioner, that word for some reason is yet unspoken, and thie 
shameful destruction goes on. Let the press speak. Let it 
denounce this dark-visaged giant, Let it arraign him for his 
ruin of the bodies and property and happiness, and even the 
souls, of the American people, which it should be the highest 
prerogative of the government to protect. Let it point to the 
blood on this giant’s red hands and charge upon him the death 
of the thousands slain. Let it span the wide space which sep- 
arates a sacred home from a paltry office; and an outraged 
people, as under the spell of Mark Antony’s eloquence, will 
rise and, from the instinct of self-preservation, will bury this 
crying shame. There can be no doubt that, when a unanimous 
press shall unite in a conscientious effort to develop and encour- 
age public sentiment against this impudent, covetous, and mur- 
derous monster, it will fall paralyzed, dying, dead. 
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The Poetry of Withelm Miiller. 


VL—THE POETRY OF WILHELM MULLER. 


Tuose who cherish Miiller’s poetry, and believe that it is 
destined to find more and more a place in the hearts of men, 
have seen with pleasure the many tributes of appreciation 
which have recently been paid him in all parts of Germany 
and in Greece, in connection with the hundredth anniversary of 
his birth—the seventh of last October. Were it not for certain 
assignable causes, it would seem beyond belief that he is so 
nearly unknown among English-speaking people. Our popular 
encyclopedias, even the Britannica, do not mention him, and 
the hospitable columns of the various volumes of Poole’s /ndewx 
have no entry under his name. Longfellow, with that fine 
poetic insight which did him honor, early recognized the value 
of Miiller’s lyrical gifts. In the second book of //yperion he 
characterizes him with just appreciation,* and his translations 
of two of Miiller’s lyrics, under the titles “ Whither?” and 
“The Bird and the Ship,” have appeared in his works since 
1839. Baskerville published three other translations. From 


the musical point of view, Franz Schubert showed his sympa- 
thetic estimate of Miiller’s work by his setting of the song- 


” 


eycles “ Die schéne Miillerin ” and “ Die Winterreise.” These 
songs, so well known to English and American lovers of music, 
doubtless served Tennyson as a model in writing “The Win- 
dow,” and, perhaps, were not without influence upon “The 
Miller’s Daughter ” and “ Maud.” Unfortunately, the English 
translations which accompany Schubert’s music, like nearly all 
translations of German songs, fail to give an adequate impres- 
sion of the poetic quality of their originals. Professor Max 
Miiller’s Chips from a German Workshop contains an English 
translation of his Preface to the latest German edition of his 
father’s poems—a most graceful tribute of filial piety. It should 
also be said that Dr. C. A. Buchheim has added to his many 

* It is, perhaps, worthy of remark, in regard to Longfellow’s quotation of the stanza from 


Miiller’s ‘little song where the maiden bids the moon good evening,”’ that it is not the 
maiden, but the apprentice, who greets the moon, and that a closer translation would be: 


This song is a wanderer’s simple lay, 
Which he sang in the full moon’s flooding ray ; 
And those who read it by candlelight, 
Cannot understand the song aright, 
3ut tis easy to a child. 
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other services to German literature in England that of having 
called specific attention to the value of Miiller’s poetry. This 
list practically concludes what has been done in English for 
our poet. 

Foremost among Miiller’s qualities is his lively draimatic 
power, that highest form of literary expression, which, in some 
sense, reconciles the variant spheres of poetry and the depict- 
ing arts—Lessing’s Z/andlungen and AGrper. It is chiefly in 
his lyric cycles that our poet must be reckoned as a pioneer 
and creator of poetical form. No poet in any language has so 
happily carried out this strictly lyric treatment through a series 
of loosely connected songs, which at the same time show a defi 
nite progress in clearly marked action. German literature has 
not, it is true, been devoid of poems in which an indefinite £7 
holds more or less protracted discourse with an equally nebulous 
Sie. Uhland’s Wanderlieder are older and, doubtless, exer- 
cised influence on Miiller; but such works are not to be com- 
pared in respect of personification and action. Neither can 
we compare Browning’s extended monologues. A near rela- 
tive in English is, perhaps, to be found in Tennyson’s “ Maud ;” 
but the latter, with its analytical introspection and the com- 
plexity of highly organized social life which it exhibits, is far 
enough removed from the pathetic simplicity of “ The Winter 
Journey ” or “ The Rhenish Apprentice.” 

Here, as in almost every interesting movement in newer 
German literature, we can trace the fecundating influence of 
Goethe. In the series of four ballads beginning with Der 
Edelknabe und die Millerin Goethe tried his hand at a new 
form—that of lyric conversations, the idea of which came to 
him upon his Swiss journey of 1797. Writing to Schiller, he 
says that they must make use of it in the future. “There are 
pretty things of the sort,” says he, “in a certain older German 
period, and much can be expressed in this form.... I have 
begun such a conversation between a lad, who is in love with 
a Miillerin, and the mill brook, and hope to send it soon.” 
The “certain older German” souree is, without doubt, the 
medieval Volkslied, which often suggests both the spirit and 
dainty melody which give charm to these dialogues. Goethe, 
doubtless, planned that all the four which were conceived at 
this time should form a connected romance; but this plan 
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was confused, in its working out, by a distracting one of having 
the songs represent four distinct sourcees—Old English, Ger- 
man, French, and Spanish. The resultant series is disconnected 
and partly contradictory; yet it is easy to understand why 
Schiller’s wife said, “I hope you will let the pretty miller’s 
daughter and the brooks say a good deal more!” 

What Goethe indicated Miiller performed, starting with a 
more thorough knowledge of the Volkslied than was accessible 
to Goethe. The most complete cycle, the tragi-comedy “ Die 
schéne Miillerin,” is in twenty-three songs, of which twenty have 
been set to music by Schubert. Its prologue breathes the 
odors and suggests the sounds and sights of spring which are 
to pervade the whole—the pure air, far from the narrow walls 
of the city, the woods, fields, valleys, and heights, the clatter- 
ing mill, the rushing brook, the merry hunter, and the wan- 
dering apprentice. Then comes a splendid song, full of the 
bounding, exultant joy of being “on the road,” vibrant with 
the merry whirl and whirring of the wheel and the stones and 
the tumbling of the noisy water. ‘“O, Wand’ring is the Mill- 
er’s Joy” is itself enough to make the poet’s memory dear 
to his people. The following song, “ Whither?” is discussed 
by Longfellow in “Hyperion, where he gives a remarkably 
faithful and melodions version, which fails only in translating 
the pretty word-play, 





Du hast, mit deinem Rauschen, 
Mir ganz berauscht den Sinn. 


Following this come the other members of the cycle, in most 
charming metrical variety, for, of the entire twenty-three 
songs, only four are in the same meter, which is the light bal- 
lad form that Heine so often uses; and this variety is no mere 
conceit, but offers the vehicle for the fullest musical expression 
of every emotional phase of the little drama. Miiller is a 
musical poet, in the deepest sense of the word, as Sidney 
Lanier was musical; and this is indicated by his recognition by 
many composers. I do not refer merely to the melodie flow of 
his diction, nor to the smooth and varied rhythms, but to his art 
in composition, to his development of motive and theme, to 
Stimmungen, color, and tone. He points toward that day when 
musie and literature, no longer underestimating one another, 
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shall unite in reciprocal interpretation. It is interesting to 
read Miiller’s own words: 

I can neither sing nor play; and yet, for all that, I do sing, and play 
too, when Iam composing. If I could only express the melodies that 
come to me, my songs would be more pleasing than they are. Well, per- 
haps a kindred spirit may be found some time, whose ear shall catch the 
melodies from my words, and who will give me back my own. 

As regards the metrical variety,* we have, now, the anapestic 
clatter of the mill wheel : 

See, a mill among the alders, 
Which their shade half conceals ; 
Through murm’ring and singing, 
Comes clatter of wheels ; 
now, the more pensive trochaics of 
When she’s sitting at the brookside ; 
then, the pure song-form of “ Impatience,” with its recurring 
refrain, 
Thine is my heart, and shall be thine forever ; 
while the increasing vehemence of the young miller’s passion 
comes to its climax in the rhapsodic outbreak of “ Mine!” with 
its single rhyme throughout : 
Brooklet, cease that song of thine! 
Wheels, your noisy hum resign! 
Merry wood birds who combine, 
All in line, 
Let your tuneful lays decline! 
There, where twine 
Spray and vine, 
Shall resound one rhyme divine: 
The sweet miller’s daughter, she is mine! 
Mine! 
Spring, are these the only flowers of thine? 
Sun above, canst thou not brighter shine? 
Lonely, ah, must I repine, 
With that word of blessing, “ mine,” 
Nor be understood through nature’s vast design! 


Upon this follows the ominous “ Pause,” and the entrance of 
the unabashed hunter, breaking ruthlessly into the preserves 
of the miller’s apprentice, whose agitation can find outlet only 
in six-foot iambics, 


Where now, so swift, so whirling-wild, my dearest brook ? 


* In the translations the purpose has been to give an accurate syllabic reproduction of the 
yinal for 
original form. 
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And for each chapter in his rapidly developing experiences 
the proper mode is found, up to the last scene—the soothing 
lullaby of the brook, with the closing accord : 
The moon climbs high, 
fea Slear is the sky— 
And the heaven up yonder, how far away! 

Sudermann, in his Geschwister, brings out effectively the cul- 
minative emotional force of the moods of this series. 

There are other cycles of the same sort; and in shorter 
groups of related poems the same treatment comes to view, as 
in those which have to do with the life of the Bohemian musi- 
cian, the rustic love-lays of the Italian reaper and herdsman, 
and the manly poems of German hunter life. In all of them 
can be noticed the distinct personification and characterization, 
the sprightliness of movement, the wide range of feeling. The 
tone is that of everyday life, and the diction is full of homely, 
direct expressions and of those crisp word-effects in which the 
German tongue abounds—not displayed and sported with, as is 

tiickert’s wont, but subordinate to a purpose. What simple 
intensity of feeling! Again and again there is the sudden out- 
break of compressed emotion which is the very soul of lyric 
poetry. We know it in Heine and Geibel and, more by sugges- 
tion, in Goethe. So, in “The Winter Journey,” where the 
wanderer, whose tears fall into the snow, tells it that it is to 
melt and flow into the brook and thus pass, at length, the abode 
of his beloved in the town: 
Through the town thou wilt be going, 

Through its cheerful streets thou’lt roam; 
When thou feel’st my tears a-glowing— 

There, that is my darling’s home! 

The justest criticism is that the characters are idealized ; the 
wandering German apprentice is as little delineated here as is 
the typical shepherd in English pastoral poetry. However, 
there is no false sentiment, and the poet is true to his conception. 

The dramatic gift is further shown in the treatment of indi- 
vidual subjects, as in the strong delineation of “ The Wander- 
ing Jew,” and, especially, in the ballad “The Bell-Founder 
of Breslau,” concerning which we frankly avow our opinion 
that it is the best naive popular ballad in modern literature, 
viewed from any standpoint—its artless language, its native 
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tone, its distinct and limited personification, its stirring situa- 
tion, its uninterrupted action, its tragic climax, its moral justi- 
fication, its harmonious resolution and simple ending ;—but 
one must exercise self-restraint.* Miiller has entered as fully 
as any German author into the spirit of the national Volkslied, 
and his reproductions have the very note of unconscious, im- 
personal simplicity which belongs to this class of poetry. He 
never becomes declamatory, stiil, or consciously rhetorical ; nor 
does he wrest the beauty of the lyric into any other service. 
As genuine popular types may be mentioned “ Tears and 
Roses” and “The One called Dead.” In “ Brotherhood” we 
notice brevity of form, combined with deepest feeling. 

With great felicity he has, also, reproduced the very spirit 
and color of an alien popular literature. lis stay of more than 
a year in Italy, after the completion of his academic studies, es- 
pecially his summer in Albano, in 1818, afforded him a highly 
prized opportunity to become intimately acquainted with popu- 
lar Italian life and songs upon their native soil; and the fruit 
of this sympathetic study appears in his “ Rustic Songs,” the 
“ Songs from the Gulf of Salerno,” and “Serenades in Ritor- 
nelles.” In the alternate songs of the first set we have a vivid 
suggestion of the ancient dialogue of raillery. With the spirit 
is also exhibited the form, with much ingenuity, the experi- 
ments in assonance being quite as successful as Riickert’s feats 
in foreign modes—and equally, in our opinion, a doubtful in- 
vestment, though a meed of admiration cannot be withheld from 
the linguistic talent which can overcome the difficulties of the 
excessively artificial and complex form of the ritornelle, as Miil- 
ler uses it. 

It is hard to speak with moderation of his preeminent powers 
as an interpreter of nature, alive and animate in a thousand 
teeming forms—an interpreter at whose side German litera- 
ture can place few representatives. What exhilaration in ac- 
tion, what joy of mere existence! His poems of nature are full 
of fresh air. Can any wholesome being fail to catch the con- 
tagion of rapturous jubilation in the spring song beginning, 

Fling wide the sash! fling wide the heart! 
O, quickly ! O, quickly ! 


* In a translation of this ballad (Germania, July, 1893), we have attempted to reproduce its 
simple tone and the slightly archaic flavor of its diction. 
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with its lively personification of inanimate nature? How the 
mild breezes, the dazzling sun rays, the twitter of birds, and the 
laughter of brooklets come out in “ The Birch Grove near En- 
dermay,” just as the chilly mood of winter pervades ‘ The Win- 
ter Journey.” All the wholesome sea gales that blow go 
trumpeting and fluttering through the lines of “ The Bird and 
he Ship.” Longfellow’s translati -e isi becaus 
the Ship. ongfellow’s translation here is inadequate, because 
of the loss of the feminine rhyming cadence, which adds sen- 
sibly to the careening movement; and for obvious scruples 
Longfellow has dropped out the sixth stanza from his version.* 
We prize very highly that little group, “Seashells from the Island 
of Riigen,” with their delightful portrayal of all the refreshing 
charm which the surging sea offers to the jaded comer from the 
distant inland—the briny air, the dashing of the surf, the 
gleaming sand, on which lie shining pebbles and seashells; and 
the fancies of the poet are as unforced and variegated as the as- 
pects of nature. So,in “Sea and Sky:” 

As each bright cloud is painted on the sea, 

As from its bosom flash the sunbeams free ; 

Even as it trembles with each zephyr light, 

That hovers downward from the distant height ; 

So is my heart thy sea—my heaven, thou; 

Wilt thou its waves at length repose allow ? 

The poem “ Vineta” in this series is a very good type of a 
form of simile in which the comparison is left to the reader. 
The first three stanzas give the material scene, the last three 
the play of fancy. In the popular legend, the proud city of 
Vineta lies sunken in the sea between Riigen and the mainland, 
and many a fisherman has caught glimpses of its reflected glory 
and heard the faint throbbing of its mysterious bells: 

From the sea’s deep, deep recesses cometh 
Faintest sound of distant evening bells, 
Bringing to our ears its wondrous tidings ; 
Of a city far submerged it tells. 
Sunk beneath the ocean’s heaving surface, 

Stand for evermore its ruins old; 

From its roofs and towers, deeply hidden, 

Shine again reflected rays of gold. 


*A manifest error has perpetuated itself in all the editions of our American poet. In the 
last stanza, the word Jubelgesang appears constantly as ** weary song.’’ It seems certain 
that Longfellow must have written ‘ merry song,”’ and that by an easy misreading of his 
sinuous handwriting the wrong form found its place in the text, first published in 1839. 
After this time Longfellow seems not to have paid further attention to Miiller’s poetry. 
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And the seaman, who at ruddy evening 
Ince hath felt its weird reflection’s charm, 
Saileth ever toward the selfsame vision, 


Though steep cliffs be near to do him harm. 





From my heart’s deep, deep recesses cometh 
Faintest sound, like distant evening bells. 
Ah, it bring 





reth to me wondrous tidings; 


Of the love once loved again it tells. 


For a world of beauty there lies hidden, 
There forever stand its ruins old; 

Only in my dreams, that come at midnight, 
Shine again its heavenly rays of gold. 


Then I fain would plunge beneath the surface, 
And would sink in its reflected gold ; 

And, at times, methinks an angel message 
Calls me back into that city old. 


The “Songs from the Gulf of Salerno” glow with a Heyse- 
like prodigality of tropical light and color. Very charming is 
the little Italian picture, “The Fortunate Fisher-maiden :” 


From shore I watched her fishing 
Out in her rowboat small ; 

The fish leaped to the meshes, 
As though ’twere to a ball; 

The net seemed all too little— 
Not one would stay below; 

She took it all right calmly, 
And thought, “I 


} ” 
t must be so. 


} 


hen from her boat she landed ; 


She stood upon the sand. 
The ocean surged and struggled, 
As though ’twould rush on land. 
And at her feet bright corals 
And seashells it did throw; 
> picked them up right calmly 


c Ay 
And thought, “It must be so.” 


I, sorry shepherd lover, 
What 
Its flowers and its ribbons? 


he whole round earth. 


is my wooing worth— 





Hers is 





All hearts beat warmly toward her— 
A heart of stone must glow; 


She heeds it like the sea surf, 


Aud thinks, “It must be so,” 
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If I could offer to her 
The heavens’ evening blue, 
The stars’ bright silver sparkle, 







She’d hold it up before her 
And say, “‘ ‘Tis mine, you know,” 

Would quite forget to thank me, 

And think, ‘“ It must be so.” 





. ; ; @ 
For her ‘twere nothing new ; 
{] 
i 







: 
What boots thy timid tinkling, 
Thou paltry lute of mine? " | 







Although her window’s open, 
She heeds no note of thine; V 
For flutes, and horns, and trumpets, 







And merry pipes that blow— i 





She’s dancing to their measure, 
And thinks, “It must be so.” 








With his other titles Miller must be allowed that of the poet 
















of German wine, par excellence. Heine tells, in the L/arzreise, a 
of singing some of Miiller’s songs at a roaring supper on the # 
Brocken. Miiller’s exuberant spirits find that outlet which was a 
characteristic of the day in which he lived, in the swing and fling 4 
» ee ° ° oe : Me 
of convivial songs. It is no disloyalty to the better spirit of he 
abstinence of our own time and country that we can enjoy the b 
hearty mirth and social unconstraint reflected in these songs. & 
Says the poet : yi 
My muse has turned in 
At the innkeeper’s door, 
Has tied on her apron, 
And wanders no more. | 
She’s minded to tend there q 
The table and bin; ®) 
See, she stands at the gateway ‘ mi 
And beckons me in. f 









Many of the Zafellieder are very light, and the collection en- 
dures much culling; but the jollity of “ Est, Est,” “ King if 
Wine,” and “ Noah’s Ark ” is indestructible. The situation in 
“The Tippler and his Horse” is comparable to that in the 
“ Bab Ballads.” “The King of Hukapetapank” is typical of a 
the sheer hilarity of many of the set: i 









In Hukapetapank there lived 

A monarch without peer, 
Who, by an ancient use, got drunk 
Once every blessed year. 
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And not a soul dared taste of wine 
In all that lovely land, 
So long as On a Singie ie¢ 


That king con 


But when the king sank to the floor 
And from his throne did fall, 

The living then waxed riotous 
Within that royal hall; 

They drank from pitcher and from plate, 
From hat and hand they drank— 

Lords, ladies, servants, man, and beast, 


In Hukapet wank, 
t I 


Each one became a royal guest, 
Long as the king did sleep, 

And open in the palace stood 
rhe cupboards broad and deep, 

The beggar, as from flowing brooks, 
With crown wine filled his cup, 


And thought himself a very king— 


Alas, the fun was over now, 
Though much was still unquaffed; 
The henchmen strode into the house, 
And roared, ‘‘ What, are you daft?” 
And whoso lay, or sat, or stood, 
Befuddled, or clear-brained, 
Was straightway as a toper seized 


And in the court arraigned. 


'Twere pity for so good a use 
To fall into decay. 

But look alive when Jf 
Begins to rub his eyes, 

A fool is he who lingers then; 


Who starts for home is wise! 





LJuly, 


But there is a more earnest side to these drinking songs. 
In the praise of Rhine wine is the praise of something which 
belongs to the old German days, something which has remained 


unchanged from the times of national power and unity : 


German, free, unspoiled, and lusty, 


In the German land, 





Only wine remains 


By our river's strat 
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It was a period when men of ardent political aspirations had 
little in the external situation to afford cheer or mirth or any- 
thing other than bitterness of spirit. It is characteristic of ab- 
eolntism that it shuts off the highest outlets of human activity 
and relegates men to some madious of self-forgetfulness. 

I speak now of Miiller as the poet of freedom—his best-known 
role ; for many who are otherwise unacquainted with him are 
familiar with his title, Grechenmiiller. With maturing pow- 

rs, which were unfortunately to be ended at thirty-three years 
of age, he deepens in intensity and fire. His series of “ Greek 
Songs” would demand large consideration in our estimate of 
his personality and influence, had it not already been somewhat 
fully presented to English readers.* “A close parallel in spirit 
and form could be drawn between the “Greek Songs ” and 
Whittier’s “ Voices of Freedom.” The note of earnestness 
seems conspicuously lacking in the poems of earlier days, the 
days of his contemporaries Korner, Arndt, and Schenkendorf. 
Though he left his university studies to fight in the war of 
liberation, there is no echo, however faint, of its spirit in his 
younger years; and yet no heart beat higher with the pure 
passion for liberty. This lies in the very independence of 
Miiller’s nature. The patronage of a prince could not debase 
the sterling metal of his manliness: 
Not with golden chains of honor, in the cage of mean control, 
Has my prince laid me in fetters and wrought evil to my soul; 
In his country’s fairest garden vine-clad house he gave to me, 
And, all free, I sing my measures out into an air as free. 





are love and lays. 





Such a song is worthy of him. Glad and free 
Hail, O prince! no servile parrot needest thou to prate thy praise. 





A liberal of the liberals, he felt keenly the oppressive years 
of the conservative reaction; but those were not times when 
empty words were noble. In 1821 began the revolt of the 
Greeks against the devastating tyranny of Turkey—no ideal, 
stainless national uprising, like the great days of Prussia in 
1813, but, for all that, a supreme struggle of the modern repre- 
sentatives of the mighty name of Hellas against barbarism and 
heathenism. Miiller sent ont set after set of “‘ Griechenlieder ” 
flaming with tremendous passion—sometimes, it must be con- 


* See Max Miiller, Chips from a German Workshop, vol. iii, p. 108, fF. 
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fessed, reflecting the savage bloodthirstiness of their subject. 
It is, perhaps, not too much to say that Miiller made reaction- 
ary Europe feel the pulsations of freedom and compelled it 
into sympathy with the heroie efforts of the Greeks, while 
sounding fearlessly the note of the inherent rights of man. 
The drumbeat of these long lines shook the heavy air of dun- 
geons and fortresses. 

To Miiller’s maturer and more earnest powers belong his three 
hundred epigrams. It would be an attractive digression to 
consider the poetic value of this class of writing in a literature 
which owns a Logau, an Angelus Silesius, a Lessing, and a 
Goethe. Whatever opinion may be held on this point, it is cer- 
tain that many of Miiller’s epigrams are to be numbered among 
the érea mrepdevra which are to live. At first, in a lighter 
vein, they touch with genial humor on love and wine, then 
show a more stinging satire and a sticking barb to the arrow, 
particularly in those directed against pride of birth and official 
presumption. I cite a few: 

JUSTICE AND LOVE. 
Justice to each one says, “ Have what is thine!” 
But Love to each one says, “ Have what is mine! 
Plant, would’st rather, closely sheltered, under narrow glass remain, 
Or beneath the open heaven feel the storm, the sun, the rain? 





THE WINGED WORD. 
Has the word the lips once quitted, you’ll o’ertake it nevermore, 
Though next moment your repentance scurry off with coach and four. 


THE REAL INSTRUCTOR. 





Follow not, as learner, him to whom the thronging crowds resort, 
Who would make a doctor out of each who comes, as though in sport; 
Who, with pains, can show the doctor that he is a learner still— 

Seek his low and lonely portal, and pass humbly o’er its sill. 





VALUE OF ANCESTORS. 
Ancestors are ciphers, which, to ciphers added, naught amount; 
Set an integer before them, and the ciphers all will count. 





RULE OF LABOR. 


Be idle and halloo— 
Get fed for two; 

Work and keep quiet— 
Scraps are your diet. 
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PRAYER WITHOUT WORKS. 






Lazy at work, but zealous in praying; 
No one to pump, but fine organ playing. 








TWOFOLD ART OF GOVERNMENT. 






To hate the people and to fear it to tyrants seems a maxim right; 
That ruler’s wise and good who loves it, yet dares to hold its censure light. 








THE WISE WOMAN, 





' 

: 
For Heaven’s sake, a thousand women, O Solomon, thou wisest man! : 
“T’m searching always to discover a single wise one if I can.” ' 





He searched, unwearied and undaunted ; and when, at last, one came to hand, : 
He there found waiting—God-a-mercy !—an Ethiop from Blackman’s Land ! s} 














HEAVENWARD GLANCES. 





Do you know why Goodman’s glances always wander toward the skies? 







“t 

: i 

‘Tis because he dare not look a fellow-creature in the eyes. on 

. a] 
Miiller, whose own life was of so short a span, is particularly ) H 
the poet of the young. His unspoiled, almost childish, fresh- 
ness of emotion ; his graceful delicacy and charm, added, in so : i 
many of his themes, to vigorous manliness ; his simplicity and 4 






sincerity of feeling; his contagious vitality, are factors which e 
are especially attractive to young Americans and which have : 
legitimate place in their growth and development. Something 
there is in him which perfectly responds to the poetic impulses 
of youth. And is not unspoiled youth, as the normal state, 
always poetic? Admitting a considerable proportion of trifles 
in the body of his works, we are none the less compelled to 
recognize the permanency of the greater part. He is a popular 
poet, in the best sense of the term—as Burns is a popular poet, 
and as much of Longfellow’s work is increasingly popular. One 
of the first earnest workers in the inspiring field of thorough- 
going Germanic studies and cradled in the romantie school, he 
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felt how to make available the esthetic materials of medizeval ‘4 
- ‘ x : a 

German; and, as the interpreter and continuator of its vital r 
. . * ae . 4 
spirit, in terms of distinctly contemporary life, he must be re- i 





garded as one of its most valuable exponents. 

The admirable edition of his poems by his son, Professor 
Max Miller, a type of all that such an edition ought to be, is 
quite available, and offers what seems to be especially needed 
in these days of improved “ text-books ” and anthologies—the 
complete body of the anthor’s poetical works as the subject- 
39—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XI, 
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matter for study and comparison. Those who regard what is 
simple and artless as shallow and beneath the dignity of earnest 
students, who think lightly of “* Der Glockenguss zu Breslau ” 
because it is not a “ Kraniche des Ibykus” or yet an “ Erl- 
kénig,” who contemn “ Die schéne Miillerin ” in comparison 
with a “ Maud” or a “ Fra Lippo Lippi,” may pass our poet 
by; but as long as that which comes from the heart shall go 
to the heart his name must keep an honored place among 


those which are to live and be loved. 


Vapt Koxpurd 
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Art. VIL—THE INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 


Can our economic-social order be mended? The question 
suggests that it is unsatisfactory ; but it is the normal condition 
of human things to be unsatisfactory. The discontent with it, 
however, is not of so acute and epidemic a nature as the most 
discontented persons allege it to be. A vast number of indus- 
trious and conscientious persons are quite satisfied with it, 
though only a few of them are rich or prosperous. Such per- 
sons would admit that our economic ways are defective ; but if 
pressed to think about it they would say that no great change 
ean be made in their day, that any change involves danger of 
reaching a worse state of affairs, and that top-to-bottom recon- 
struction means, at all events, a chaotie condition for a time. 
Those who are certain that a new order ean be effected, so to 
say, by touehing a button are at the other extreme, and enjoy 
a happy confidence in their specific cure for our real and imag- 
inary ills. In fact, this generation may be divided into three 
groups on this question: (1) those who are perfectly satisfied— 
the invincible conservatives; (2) those who are completely dis- 
satisfied—the impracticable radicals; and (8) those who are 
awake to the defects of the existing order, but do not believe a 
perfect order possible, and desire gradual and evolutionary 
change. The last group contains most thoughtful people. The 
first is made up of the rich and prosperous or, rather, of a part 
of them. The second consists of a small number of half-truth 
thinkers and a following attracted by the half-truth’s simplic- 
ity and further moved by personal dissatisfaction. Their fol- 
lowing contains the greater number of those who know that 
they have failed and wish to remove the blame for their failure 
from their own shoulders. 

For ten years we have been told that there is universal un- 
rest. This has never been true, and it is less true than it was 
in more prosperous times. A part of the restless people have 
lost confidence in panaceas and are trying to make the best of 
the inevitable world assigned to them by Providence. The 
vociferousness of the dissatisfied creates the belief that they 
are a multitude. The noisy, the confident, and the one-idead 
easily assume that all the people think and will as they do. 
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But even in hard times an air of resignation, if not of content- 
ment, pervades our populations. No more serious mistake 
has been made than that of a few persons who, during the 
strike of last July, saw in vision a new order springing out of 
the slums and saloons of Chicago. The easy way in which old- 
fashioned social discipline by clubs and muskets dissipated a 
mob and a socialistic mirage contains a volume of instruction 
for the prudent and judicious. The economic-social order has 
for a long time been undergoing a gradual process of amend- 
ment. Weare living in an order of progress. The belief that 
we are exhausting the resources of the present order, that things 
are going from bad to worse, that a collapse is not far off, is mere 
insanity—the product, that is to say, of minds out of health. 
The proof that in this century an amazing progress has been 
made in the horizontal diffusion of the blessings of life is so 
bulky and so self-evident that it is impossible to marshal it in 
all its foree. The man who doubts it cannot appreciate the his- 
torical perspective. The expending of wealth for the general 
welfare in innumerable ways, from street lighting and _practi- 
eally free mails all the way up to public schools and free libra- 
ries, has immensely increased. The vast sums gathered by 
taxation and invested in the common welfare indicate a prog- 
ress in the near past and a sure advance in the near future. 
The change for the better in the economic condition of the 
working people is simply so marvelous that words cannot de- 
scribe it. That railway employees, taken all together, receive 
higher salaries than preachers and teachers, taken all together, 
is a fact not doubted. But what a change in the condition, the 
relative position, of this class of workmen does it indicate! 

The increase in the number of the poor is an almost necessary 
consequence of our importation of European paupers; but we 
have seen no proof that there is any relative increase of paupers 
of American stock. These panpers existed fifty years ago, and 
still exist. Their,fons et origo are moral, not economic, now, as 
they were in 1845. The pauper, as a rule, develops, not out 
of this or that civilization, but out of himself. Distinguishing 
between the pauper and the poor, the latter owe to bad judg- 
ment, to fraud, and to misfortune—such as ill health—their 
pitiable condition; and they are constantly helped to regain 
their feet by Christian charity. Probably no community has 
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more deserving poor than it can provide for. There is a simu- 
lated poverty—and it has been growing for years—that of the 
tramp class, whose poverty is the result of indolence and moral 
deterioration. The occasion for the growth of this class has 
been furnished, not by hard economic conditions, but by the in- 
finite charity of the people who feed tramps as cheerfully as 
they feed their own children. There 1s not a gleain of evi- 
dence that the poor—the not rich—are growing poorer. Many 
of them are growing rich. Considered as a whole, our popula- 
tion standing between the rich, on one side, and the destitute, 
on the other, is plainly richer, better housed, clothed, and fed 
than it was fifty years ago or thirty years ago. The rich here 
referred to are not numerous; the destitute are not numerous. 
The practically comfortable and prosperous, including a vast 
body of workmen, farmers, and traders, are a great multitude. 
There are few fortunes that were not amassed by living owners. 
Every community has men whose character and skill have built 
up comfortable fortunes, 

Assuming that we wish to make a great change in economic 
conditions, what group or groups do we desire to benefit ¢ 
Surely not the paupers—that is to say, those who are born so, 
who have a genetic affiliation with destitution. They are worth 
saving, but no possible social change could redeem them; the 
work must be done inside, not outside of them. Surely not 
the tramp group. They can be cured by substituting a stone- 
yard, where food can be earned, in place of the exuberant 
charity of every kitchen door. Possibly the poor may be re- 
garded as the beneficiaries of a reform which would make 
their poverty impossible—a worthy object, if the cost of it be 
not the greater evil. It will be found that the real reason why 
economic revolution is desired springs out of the discontent of 
groups having now all the goods they can wisely use, a part of 
which they use unwisely, or from an indolent and vicious 
group. The immense cost of the American saloon is partly the 
explanation of this discontent. Workmen who cannot spend 
all their wages for drink and still support their families are 
the natural prey of the socialist. The impossibility of wasting 
all these millions in drink and still having the means of com- 
fort is the most distinct cause of discontent with our social 
order. It is noticeable, too, that whenever a man loses his 
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fortune by rash speculation he is apt to become enamored of 
some dream of social redemption. He is partly in the mood of 
the fox that lost his tail in a trap; partly, also, he is seeking to 
hide his personal contribution to his own misfortune. Now, is 
it worth a revolution to provide for our whisky bills without 
drawing upon family support? Should we “reform” in order 
that men who already possess may have what they will con- 
sider a fairer share? Is it possible to satisfy them? And can 
anyone tell us what is a fair share? Do we think it possible to 
make and keep happy those men who gamble away fortunes in 
speculation? In each case there is an easier relief than revolu- 
tion. Stop drinking, stop envyings, stop rash speculation ; 
that is to say, if the unhappy groups choose to do so they can 
work out the reforms required in their behalf. 

It is plain that our largest reform remains a religious and 
moral one. Itis character, rather than conditions, which needs 
improvement. Norare we in this matter of character worse off 
than we were half a century ago. If some bad growths have 
been imported, on the other land clear evidences of improve- 
ment appear in the steady growth of Church membership and 
in the social gains through public education. An American 
town mainly filled with American people has a better popula- 
tion than it had a half century back. But the weak places are 
conspicuous, because they are in large towns. These spots are 
marked by frequent saloons and a babel of tongues. And the 
saloons, unbelief, and laziness combine to weaken character out- 
side the area of foreign populations. We have the old duty of 
preaching the Gospel, and the newer one of protecting our 
youth against the saloon—a growth of the half century and a 
markedly dangerous one; for a half century ago intemperance 
used the bottle or the jug—and a still fresher duty of social eul- 
tivation of the poor, with the aim of making the idle indus- 
trious and the thriftless thrifty. 

A few words must be given to the contention of those who 
maintain these propositions: “The relatively poor have not 
their fair share. Granted that we are not destitute, it remains 
our grievance that so large a part of the wealth made in the 
half century is in few hands. Granted that ability has pro- 
duced it in large part, we claim to have produced much more 
of it than we have received.” The ultimate problem here pat 
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is how to determine what is a fair share ; and no solution of 
that problem is possible. To indicate in few words the useless- 
ness of any solution, suppose that A, employing one thousand 
men, makes twenty thousand dollars a year. This sum, distrib- 
uted among the men, would add twenty dollars to the wages of 
each. Whocan prove that A’s management has not been worth 
to the men very much more than this sum? There is, how- 
ever, an easy explanation of large fortunes. They are not fruits 
of production, but of invention. They are a harvest of natural 
bounties. We have in this half century vigorously shaken the 
tree, and it has sent down a shower of affluence. Even in mills, 
where the shortsighted see only production, invention is the 
factor of profits. Even in a newspaper oflice—and there are 
very rich publishers—the big machines have made fortunes 
possible. Everywhere you will find an invention under large 
gains, The wealth of former periods grew out of trade. In 
our day trade has made no very large fortunes; and, asa whole, 
traders have not fared better than workmen—the success of a 
few must be distributed over a large area of losses by the many. 

Now, invention was made a monopoly by the framers of the 
Constitution; and there is only here and there a murmur against 
it. But the entire body of unusual wealth—in fact, three 
fourths or more of all our wealth—has grown out of invention, 
directly and indirectly. The monopoly authorized by patent 
law gave to a few persons the harvest from the steam engine 
and its thousands of improvements, from the sewing machine, 
the harvester, the telegraph, the telephone, and all the other 
hundreds of thousands of inventions and improvements. A 
curious person counted one thousand inventions in a single 
hardware store. They were not curious and rare articles, 
but tools in daily use. The American people always want the 
best tack hammer, screw-driver, lawn mower, or ice pick. Now, 
nearly every one of these inventions means a fortune to some 
person or persons. And each is a golden apple shaken from 
the tree of natural bounty. If you go to the forest and the 
mine you will find the same force at work. The modern saw- 
mill is full of inventive wit; and it is that wit which makes a 
lumberman rich—not the trees of the wood, but the inventions 
of some brain. And, after the saw has done its swift work, 
the inventions connected with transportation play an equally 
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important part—not merely steam power, but small devices in 
wharfs and sidings and switching. Many people heard of the 
switching tower for the first time during the Chicago strike. 
This tower contains several distinct inventions. Even the steam 
shovel has taken to mining iron ore; and a great number of 
other tools and adjuncts of tools and ventilating devices and 
lifts and steel drills go to the making of profits in mines. A 
monopoly of the ores would yield little or nothing if invention 
did not come to its help, by making it possible to exploit the 
mine with a profit. We have deliberately, and wisely, perhaps, 
chosen to give to the man who shakes the tree the golden apple 
which he brings down. Nearly every great industrial fortune 
san be traced to invention, and the exceptional cases are not free 
from its influence. The unwise have enriched a few men by 
perfectly voluntary contributions. The Gould fortune is dis- 
tinctly of this character. The lambs of the stock exchange lay 
down to be sheared by this master exploiter of human credulity. 
His fortune was the wool of the uncomplaining lambs; it was 
not taken—not a fleece of it—from the backs of patrons of rail- 
roads, Nobody has the smallest right to complain that great 
speculators have made him poor; the lamb lay down and asked 
to be sheared. But the wealth of the Carnegies and Pullmans 
is the product of inventions. In the case of the former, the 
workman’s sharing in the gains was divulged by a congres- 
sional investigation. The amazing and peculiarly modern spee- 
tacle of workmen riding to and from a mill in private carriages 
has not dropped out of the memory of the thoughtful. 

It will be said that patents expire, but the enriched go on en- 
riching themselves. It is true that patents expire, but inven- 
tion does not. The best machine is always under the shel- 
ter of a patent; this is true, even of the best screw-driver. 
Probably no industrial establishment could be profitably carried 
on upon expired patents. Steam, the telegraph, and the tele- 
phone are three great and typical inventions; but in each group 
living patents of appliances and methods are essential to profit- 
able use of the main and old invention. The whole field of 
profit-yielding industry is sown thick with invention. But most 
thoughtful persons believe that the gains from this source have 
begun to decrease. This is partly because there are only afew 
great natural bounties and the first harvest from telegraphy and 
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other great electrical discoveries has been reaped. So, also, in 
the working of ores, in sewing machines, reapers, and printing 
presses. There will be a perennial growth, but the later har- 
vests will be relatively smaller. 

If, then, we wish to disturb the economic order of distribu- 
tion in a radical fashion the place to begin is with the only real 
monopoly in the country. The several quasi monopolies, such 
as that in hard coal, are insignificant in their aggregate as com- 
pared with the legalized monopoly of invention—that system 
by which the best tool, method, and machine are always a mo- 
nopoly. No one proposes to change this, unless the collective 
scheme expects to enslave the inventor. Of course, it must 
enslave him or kill him to achieve its end. Butin this country 
only a few dreamers have reached that end of the problem. 
And it is apparent that, if the collectivist committee took posses- 
sion of all the present tools and machines, it would be but afew 
years until the collectivist committee found itself distanced 
and undersold by the produce of new machines. It has to be 
constantly remembered that the collectivist program must 
abolish every form of liberty and that it assumes tlie willingness 
of genius to serve in chains. But we do not grudge the in- 
ventor and the invention a great reward. It is remarkable that, 
in a generation addicted to abuse of all gainful ability, the noisy 
ranter has but rarely railed at the gains of invention. He 
does not trace the Bell telephone back to the patent office. 
The reason is plain. The inventor is our universal favorite. 
And we are wise; he cheapens goods, and thus increases our 
power to enjoy them. He has reduced the cost of calico from 
thirty-five cents a yard to five cents; and he has done this thing 
overa vast region of consumption. Many of us have so uncon- 
sciously absorbed these gains—and some of us are workmen— 
that a pile driver could not force the plain truth into our heads. 

If we do not dream of enslaving or killing the inventor who 
is the author of modern wealth, why do we listen to the rant 
about the hard-hearted and greedy capitalist? If we would 
leave the invention all its legal rights, why should we restrict 
the rights of the man whose ability combines labor and capital 
to their mutual benefit and its own profit? The explanation is 
historical and interesting. Of course, there is back of this ex- 
planation a large fact of ignorance. The mass of our people do 
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not seem to know that the inventions make most of the gains, 
and they in ignorance add together the rewards of invention and 
of managing ability. They are helped to this mistake by ama- 
teur economists and enthusiastic sentimentalists, who are as ig- 
norant as their audience in all such concernments as tools and 
machines. The historical explanation of the raid upon mana- 
gerial ability is the tariff controversy. The belief in a fabulous 
wealth produced by protection is widely held, because it has 
been preached on every political stump in the country. Man- 
ufacturers have themselves to blame for this denunciation and 
vilification. They have been guilty of the indiscretion of ask- 
ing for protection mainly in order to maintain wages. Large 
numbers of them have repented of their error and ceased to 
commit it. It is the simplest of facts that an American manu- 
facturer paying European wages need not fear his European 
eompetitors. The manufacturer has supposed that he must pay 
higher wages than a French, German, Belgian, or English pro- 
ducer. He has begun to doubt this “must ;” and he will prob- 
ably retire from this field of polities, except as his workmen 
may wish him to represent their claims to protection. If the 
workman does not need protection nobody does. The interest 
of capital having declined to the European standard or close 
down to it, the eapitalist partner of ability needs no help from 
protective legislation. The other partner of ability does not 
know whether he needs protection or not. The labor leader 
asserts that he can do all the protecting by the universal strike 
process of stopping consumption. These hints respecting the 
eause of the hatred of managing ability suggest that this hatred 
cannot be permanent. This wealth-maker is of the same order 
as the inventor—he is an inventor, though unprotected by 
patents. He combines capital and labor, pays to each its 
market price, and often wrests a profit from the combination. 
Often the result is a loss; it has come to pass that manufactur- 
ers fail about as often as traders, and that only a small fraction 
of all who engage in production, excepting those who make 


large gains from patents, spend their lives in the business and 
die rich. Many of them fail in spite of some protection from 
patents. The truth we shall slowly learn is that this sort of 
genius, that of industrial management, is less abundant than 
the inventive skill which we protect by patent laws. Progress 
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is. not likely to increase the desire to enslave or kill our indus- 
trial generals, the Napoleons of the mill, and to elevate a 
saloon-fed socialist orator to this responsible and beneficent 
office. We shall know his worth in good time. 

No doubt, workmen believe that they are paying a heavy 
tribute to capital. Their leaders are careful to place before 
them every case of large dividends, and to ignore all the cases 
in which there are no dividends or only small dividends and all 
the bankruptcies. These leaders say much about watered stock, 
and refrain from proving that water habitually gets dividends ; 
the fact being that the greater number of miles of railroad in 
the United States pay no dividends upon stock, and that very 
little manufacturing stock receives more than normal interest, 
and much of it no interest but eternal hope. Then, too, the 
rewards of invention and the profits of ability are all con- 
founded together with capital as dividends, alike by the com- 
panies and their critics. The workmen are receiving tribute 
from invention and, probably, from managing ability in every 
successful industry ; the wages are raised or maintained by both 
forms of ability. So far as capital and labor, strictly defined in 
each case, are concerned in production, both are alike and 
equally helpless and dependent for employment and reward 
upon ability in inventor or manager. The latter may own 
capital, but it is not as a capitalist that he becomes an 
effective force. A machine is useless—and capital is machinery 
in esse or posse—without ability to operate it successfully ; < 
workman stands idle in the market place until some one hires 
him. Capital, like labor, is a hired servant paid interest or 
dividends. Labor invariably gets its contract wages; capital is 
often defrauded of its hire. These facts are here touched upon 
beeause they have been forgotten by some, and are unknown by 
other, intelligent persons. 

Much that is offensive to sound feeling and is made to seem 
hostile to workmen does not pertain to the sphere of industrial 
capital. This remark refers to the speculative combinations of 
some wealthy persons who, in the field to be now entered, are 
neither inventors, managers of industry, nor capitalists, but 
speculators. The late Mr. Gould was an “ operator” of this 
sort. His gains did not add a cent to a freight bill or deduct 
one from a day’s wages. They came out of the small or large 
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purses of men wno chose to deal with him or his agents on the 
stock exchange or to buy the chromos he printed and sold as 
bonds. In the railway field a number of “ Napoleons” have 
cut a large figure, nearly all of them at the expense of other 
small and great capitalists. In coal, ores, and oil the same 
speculative spirit has produced like results—a large aggregate 
of losses of small capitals in exchange gambling. In anthracite 
coal the “combine” has for the time levied a tax on consumption; 
but the present writer has not been able to find another case in 
which speculation has clearly and plainly raided the public ; and 
the reason here is that this kind of coal is easily cornered and 
converted into a quasi monopoly. But the consumers’ side is 
not herein discussed. If workmen receive less wages than 
they ouglit in these anthracite mines the cause is not speculation, 
but an oversupply of miners. As a rule, the quasi monopolies 
with speculative attachments pay high wages and get the best 
quality of service. This is notoriously true of the Standard 
Oil Company, which is reputed to be the best served corpora- 
tion in America. It is worth an exclamation point that, with 
all the talk and printing about “ greedy corporations,” workmen 
and workwomen prefer to work for corporations! The fact is 
worth more than all the canting about greed by people whose 
greed is probably as keen as that of their neighbors. 

“The conflict of capital and labor” is a false, though 
popular, expression. Capital, as such, has its relations and 
contracts, not with labor, but with invention and management ; 
and labor has its relations with management. The half cen- 
tury has developed, under the influence of our amazing progress, 
amore complex organization of production; but popular lan- 
guage adheres to the simplicity of a former age. Our immense 
production is made possible by the inventor. The success of 
industry is wrought out by the manager. The three old part- 
ners—labor, capital, and land—depend absolutely on the two 
new partners. The genius of invention and the services of 
management have created our industrial world, and they drive 
all its wheels. Put in their place some committee of saloon- 
bred socialists, and the wheels will cease to revolve. It is true 
that the laborer meets land, invention, capital, and management 
welded into one, and is not practically at fault in speaking of 
them as one, since he must treat with them as one. But many 
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of the advisers of workmen are in fault because they claim the 
entire product for labor. Why are they not honest enough to 
attack the patent laws? Why do they ignore managerial skill ? 
For the simple reason that inventor and manager command the 
general esteem and that capital is an historical Shylock. But 
neither the socialist nor his dupes have stopped to reflect that 
he is claiming for mill hands all the fruits of invention and 
management ; and they do not seem to know that Shylock 
must hire out his ducats in an open, competitive market. The 
outrageous doctrine is that only one kind of laborer is worthy of 
his hire, and that a cunning theft, which strips the merchant of 
Venice of all claim to his ships, can be dignified with the name 
of a just reform by calling Antonio Shylock. 

The sound economic view is that the tendencies of our whole 
system are healthful, and that, if they are directed and main- 
tained by moral education of the whole people, our progress 
must effect a steady improvement of the moralized toilers. 
They will work fewer hours, receive an increasing share of the 
annual produe*, and continue to furnish in an increasing 
measure the ability and the capital of the country. For the 
demoralized part of the toilers there cannot be much hope. 
Their drink bill of seven hundred millions a year and their 
saloonized morality fatally handicap them. The political dema- 
gogue and “ worker,” who manages and directs them through 
the saloon, is their enemy and ours; and his lurid eloquence and 
frantic advice make trouble and tumult, but cannot produce 
revolution. The sober toilers are far more numerous, and their 
alliance with the other sober people will be fully competent to 
suppress insurrection. Meanwhile, education, religion, and 
thrift are making capitalists of a vast multitude of laborers. 
On the other hand, the increase of capital must constantly 
cheapen it in the hands of industrial ability ; and the gain will 
mean cheaper products, and that will mean cheaper living, and 
that will mean an increase of real wages. Those who vehe- 
mently complain of falling prices do not realize that they are 
fighting against the stars in their courses, and that this inevi- 
table fall enriches the vast majority of the people and widens 
the demand for the labor of the millions. That a dollar in 
wages to-day will buy twice as much as it would in 1875 isa 
fact of wide-reaching beneficence. If, which may be doubted, 
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the debtor is under a hardship through this fall in price, this 
debtor is not a workman dependent upon wages. If the 
capitalist-debtor is losing, the wage-earner is surely gaining, 
through the inevitable fall in prices. 

Whatever evils may accompany the growth of fortunes 
through invention and speculation are in the way of removal 
by means of progressive taxation. We have already begun to 
levy upon large incomes and to take a share of the dead man’s 
tillions. These methods of redistribution are sure to be ex- 
tended. They are capable of such extension as will remove all 
the dangers from large accumulations ; and the proceeds of such 
taxation may be so applied as to reduce materially the public 
burdens now falling upon the poor, But a single large 
obstacle lies across this path. That obstacle is the grossness, 
mendacity, corruption, and thieving of our municipal polities. 
Bat whenever our workmen join the ranks of municipal 
reformers the reform will move swiftly to victory, and the 
proceeds of taxes upon large fortunes will be so used as directly 
to benefit all the people. To free streets, light, libraries, 
schools, and parks may be added free water, free heat, and, 
perhaps, free homes—all this on the assumption that the very 
rich are likely to go on owning more than half the wealth of 
the nation. If the evil of large fortunes is half as great as it is 
proclaimed to be we shall not be slow in applying the effective 
cure. The cure is as yet applied hesitatingly and tentatively, 
only because the extent of the evil is doubted by the sober and 
thoughtful leaders of the people. Nine tenths of our wealth 
having been produced in a half century, a large proportion of 
the producers of it being yet among us, and statistical tables 
of wealth being largely untrustworthy, it is not strange that 
sober persons refuse to believe that we have amassed sixty 
thousand millions in half a century. The large fortunes are 
grossly overestimated, and half the national wealth may be, like 
Antonio’s, “in supposition.” 

For some time now the general public has regarded the specu- 
lative capitalist with growing suspicion; and this distrust has taken 
the form of law in restraint of trusts and, more effectively, 
in decisions of the courts of a distinctly unfriendly nature. The 
trusts have a “running mate” in the field of labor organization. 
A trust seeks to obtain a monopoly of some product, as refined 
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sugar or oil. A new order of labor leaders comes forward with 
a scheme to gather all workmen into one organization, and thus 
create a monopoly of labor. During the last year these new 
monopolists have done much mischief, caused much loss to 
workmen, created a profound distrust toward themselves and a 
vague apprehension of calamities they may bring upon us. 
Judicious people need not fear that a trust will control any 
necessary product in such a way as to enhance its cost to the 
consumer, or that any organization of workmen will ever be 
able to stop all labor at some appointed signal, The labor leader 
will be less hindered by law and the courts than the speculative 
capitalist ; but this monopolist of labor will encounter a greater 
obstacle than laws, in human nature itself. Recent strikes 
have revealed the unwillingness of what may be called the 
aristocracy of labor—engineers, for example—to risk their 
fortunes in a crowd composed of the untrained masses of 
workmen. This is but. one of a vast number of restraints on 
monopoly and of obstacles to the creation of a stupendous army 
obedient to a single will and in possession of every railroad, 
boat, mill, and mine. And not the least important group of 
these restraints is found in the bosoms of nonunion men—who 
are four fifths, at least, of all workmen—in the feelings and 
motives which keep them outside of unions. The alert and 
careful citizen does not propose to have his fortune disposed of 
in either of two places—the lodge room of a union or the pri- 
vate office of a trust. Whatever temporary victories either kind 
of monopoly may gain will be dearly paid for in a final and 
crushing defeat. The progressive conservative is still in the 
saddle. He is trusted by a vast majority of the people. This 
kind of leadership makes progress by inches and feet, not by 
leaps and bounds. But in half a century we have moved a 
vast distance upward, and we are still on the march. The radi- 
cal has his uses; his way is the way not to go, and his clamor 
stirs us up to improve the old roads to material well-being. 
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Arr. VIIL—THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

Stowty but surely is the human race rising and advancing. 
It is steadily swinging up into God’s sunlight. A great moral 
revolution is progressing. We believe it will not cease until 
God’s beneficent purposes for humanity shall have been ful- 
filled. The wicked, usurping prince must be dethroned. The 
diadem must be removed from the wrong head. The crown 
unworthily worn must be taken off. The low must be exalted. 
The high must be abased, until the prophecy is fulfilled, “I 
will overturn, overturn, overturn it: and it shall be no more, 
until he come whose right it is; and I will give it him.” And 
then shall all the kingdoms of this world “become the king- 
dom of our Lord, and of his Christ: and he shall reign forever 
and ever.” 

Of this final consummation the harbingers are abundant. 
Civil governments are becoming leavened with the principles 
of righteousness, as they are contained in Christian ethics. In 
the recent past the sword was the chief, almost the only, 
solvent of international disputes and difficulties. Arbitration, 
statesmanship, and diplomacy are the methods now preferred 
and adopted for adjusting all such differences. A measure, 
originating in the British Parliament, is at this time nearly 
ready for submission to the United States government, as the 
basis of a treaty to be concluded between the British govern- 
ment and ours—a proposition that hereafter all disputes arising 
between Great Britain and the United States shall be settled 
by peaceful negotiations, and never by force of arms. All the 
leading reforms of the age, social, political, municipal, indus- 
trial, and monetary, are being vigorously and _ persistently 
pressed. All of these have as their basis and animus the 
morality of the Gospel. The drink habit and the drink traftic 
are enlisting the attention and opposition of Christians and 
philanthropists in many different countries. The World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has prepared a monster 
petition, signed or attested by over seven millions of persons, 
against the liquor traftic, to be presented to all the civil govern- 
ments of the world. Crimes against society which hitherto 
have been unnoticed and unpunished are now placed under 
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the ban of law. Among these are the social evil, the cireu- 
lation of obscene pictures, cruelty to aniinals, lotteries, ete. 
We may not overlook these signs. They give good promise of 
the elevation of society and the reformation of civil govern- 
ment. They foreshadow the oncoming of the universal reign 
of righteousness, when the world shall be dominated by moral 
principle, rather than by force of arms, when swords shall be 
beaten into plowshares, and spears into pruning hooks, The 
progress of art and science and the multiplied discoveries and 
inventions of modern times are nearly all of them in the in- 
terests of humanity. They are, also, proof and prophecy of the 
ascendency of Christianity. 

The projection of Christianity into the administration of 
national and social affairs clearly and strongly denotes the 
great moral changes silently going forward in Christian lands. 
The Pullman strike of last year has fixed public attention upon 
this subject. Congress has suggested a provision, which may not 
at once become a law, but which will doubtless soon be embodied 
into law, for amicably settling all disputes between capital and 
labor, not by strikes or mobs or violence, but by peaceful 
arbitration. Great revivals of religion are occurring in many 
of the nations of the world. These examples are only a few of 
many that might be adduced. They all point in one direction. 
They show an upward and forward movement. As we study 
the events of the closing years of the nineteenth century they 
give a retrospect of intellectual and spiritual progress, which 
excites a strong hope that the coming century will surpass all 
former developments in like lines ever known in human his- 
tory. The nineteenth century has been one of preparation, 
incitement, and impulse for greater achievements beyond it, 
rather than a period of completed and unrelated results. Its 
momentum, projected into the coming century, will doubtless 
yield triumphs of Christianity in every direction and on a scale 
of grandeur never equaled. The conflicts and strikes arising 
from the friction of labor and capital are, let us believe, only 
the clearing-up storms which shall usher in the empurpling 
dawn of universal peace and love. 

By steam and electricity the world is to-day closely com- 
pacted into general and intimate association, thus facilitating 


mutual uplifting, improvement, and evangelization. There are 
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no distant, foreign, outlying regions. All the parts are in touch. 
Vibrations at the center are instantly felt on the periphery. 
Besides this, there is a common expectation prevalent, an ear- 
nest looking for the incoming of an era of unprecedented peace, 
unity, elevation, and advancement. The whole world seems 
to be under the spell of this enchantment concerning a glorious 
advent which seems imminent. <A like prevalent desire and 
unrest to that which preceded the coming of Jesus, as “the 
desire of all nations,” nineteen hundred years ago is seen to- 
day in the turning of all eyes and hearts to the unfolding 
future for some new and marvelous developments, in moral 
and spiritual lines, which shall be of world-wide scope. As 
God satisfied that ancient desire by the advent of Jesus, and 
as he meets and satisties all right and normal desires, so we 
may reasonably expect that he will satisfy this very general and 
intense expectation by a fuller and more attractive manifesta- 
tion of the Lord Jesus Christ than the world has ever yet seen. 

A few speculations concerning the coming century are sub- 
mitted, which will, perhaps, enable us to canvass our subject 
in a more orderly and thorough manner. 

I. Upon what principal lines and in what forms may this 
advance be expected? In other words, judging the future by 
the growing tendencies of the closing century and its imme- 
diate predecessors, what, may we safely conclude, will be the 
character of the approaching century? Its advance should be, 
and it doubtless will be, on like lines with those on which, 
more than on any others and all others, Christian civilization 
has advanced in the past. 

1. There should be, and doubtless there will be, an increased 
unity and cooperation of all Christian denominations. The early 
years of this century were marked by sharply defined lines of 
controversy and debate between all the Churches. It was not so 
much an emulation as it was a rivalry, competition, and con- 
tention for denominational ascendency. Each side was spar- 
ring and contending against all others. Ephraim envied 
Judah, and Judah vexed Ephraim. Within the recollection 
of those yet in active life, the different Churches were rather 
hostile camps against each other than solid, united organizations 
against the common foe outside of all Christian folds. All 
this is now happily changed—indeed, almost entirely reversed. 
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If- one should enter a meeting of any one of the leading 
denominations he would find the same general doctrines taught, 
the same calls to like diligent duty, the same features of religious 
experience and life and growth as in each of the others. Like 
sermons are preached, like results follow the ministrations in 
all the different Churches. There is a oneness of faith and effort 
and zeal and sympathy and a brotherliness toward all who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth. All this is typical 
of a fuller and more real unity of the great body of Christ's 
disciples in all the different religious denominations. And is 
not this, after all, the real unity for which Christ pleaded in 
his last prayer for his disciples on the night of his betrayal / 
One of the most effectual ways of overcoming evil with good 
and of convineing this world of its supreme need of Jesus is 
by this obvious and practical unity of all his disciples. This is 
expressly stated in the Saviour’s last prayer: “ Neither for 
these only do I pray, but for them also that believe on me 
through their word; that they may all be one; even as thou, 
Father, art in me, and [ in thee, that they also may be in us: 
that the world may believe that thou didst send me.” He did 
not mean that they should be necessarily one in form, one in 
creed, one in outward name, one in external Church organ- 
ization; but that they should be one in vital union with the 
Father and the Son, one in Christian faith and zeal, and one 
in aim and effort to win men for the kingdom of Christ. What 
truer or more real unity could there be than a common faith 
in God and in his Son and a common zeal in extending the 
kingdom of God ? 

2. The nineteenth century, and especially its latter half, las 
been marked by organized, systematic, aggressive movements 
against the powers of darkness, by large and increasing offer- 
ings for Christian missions, both home and foreign, and by 
suecessful work in furthering Church extension and Christian 
education, both among freedmen and whites. To higher 
Christian education in the United States probably fifty millions 
of dollars have been devoted by philanthropic givers. And 
this is the greatest missionary age the world has ever seen. The 
Churches of this country contribute not less than ten millions of 
dollars a year for Christian missions. In translating the Bible 
into nearly all the languages of earth and in multiplying and 
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distributing the Holy Scriptures the Bible societies of all 
Christian countries have kept fully abreast of the general mis- 
sionary movements of the century. Christian literature and 
education are organizing and wielding immeasurable forces 
Some of the largest publishing plants in the world are main- 
tained by Christian Churches. In the Methodist Episcopal 
Church alone, the net capital invested for this object amounts 
to over three millions of dollars. In almost all the habitable 
parts of the earth Christian missions are planted. Heathen 
languages have been studied, and Christian books have been 
published in them. Missionaries can now proclaim to every 
man in his own tongue the wonderful works of God. 

In the last twenty-five years humanitarian institutions upon 
a wide seale have been planted. Christianity is repeating the 
acts of merey which Christ wrought when he was here among 
men. Equally significant is the present advanced status of 
Christian womanhood. The order of the King’s Daughters 
numbers about three hundred thousand members. It preceded 
the modern deaconess movement of the Protestant Churches. 
Then, also, the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and 
women’s home and foreign missionary societies have had wide 
and effective operation. This is the era of womanly action 
and sympathy in Christian lines. The world stands convinced 
that Christian women have come to their kingdom for this 
emergency. The existence and increase of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in all parts of the world and the grand 
moral results they have achieved furnish another illustration of 
consecration to God. In the same general line, thongh of more 
recent origin, is the organization of the young manhood and 
womanhood of all the Churches in Christian Endeavor societies 
and chapters of the Epworth League. This is one of the 
phenomenal facts of modern times. It is a prophecy of grand- 
est and sublimest moral victories. From a condition of com- 
parative indifference and inaction, the youth of our Churches 
have become earnest, enthusiastic workers for God. In all 
these lines, and with all this accelerated movement, we are but 
in the seeding time for larger harvests for God’s reapers. In 
nature the harvests exceed the sowing. And by as much as 
this is true by so much will the moral suecesses of the com- 
ing century outweigh and outmeasure those of its predecessors. 
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God says he will make his Church “an eternal excellency, a joy 
of many generations.” He says, “ For brass I will bring gold, 
and for iron I will bring silver, and for wood brass, and for 
stones iron.” More money, more prayers, more faith and 
stronger faith, deeper, holier consecration, a more burning, 
quenchless zeal, a broader, quicker sympathy—these must 
come. All these accessories of quickened spiritual movement 
must flow and throb in all personal and Church life and in all 
Christian doing, until wildernesses of sin and sorrow become 
the Lord’s gardens. 

3. In the coming century there should be, and there doubtless 
will be, a growing control and direction of all secular life by 
spiritual forces. The supremacy of God’s law over all parts of 
man’s being and over all methods of his action will become 
more and more recognized as the true character and mission 
of Christianity are displayed and apprehended. The two great 
commandments, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself,” will 
absorb all of man’s powers. The distinction between sacred 
and secular in Christian life will disappear when it is clearly 
seen and understood that all of man’s nature is under God’s 
direction, and that what God has cleansed and what he claims 
may not be considered by us as “ common or unclean.” 

4, The practical application of Christian principles will be a 
conspicuous feature of the moral progress of the coming cen- 
tury. Christianity makes full provision for all of man’s nature, 
relations, and conditions. The infallible specific for the cruelty 
of oppressors, for the wrongs of the oppressed, and for the 
conflicting claims of labor and capital is the golden rule— 
“ All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, even so do ye also unto them.” This principle can 
be applied to all of human life and reduced to universal oper- 
ation in all human affairs by the restoring and redeeming 
power of Christ’s grace. As this is done the selfishness and 
greed engendered of human depravity, which are so painful 
and repellent, will disappear. 

5. Another form in which advance will be made will be a 
growing use of the representative idea in civil government. 
Feudalism was a prolific source of despotic rule. Christianity 
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has put down feudalism ; it is to-day shaking the thrones of 
injustice and oppression. Our republican institutions are 
honored and loved by the people of the world. Dwellers in 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, and the islands of the sea look 
hopefully, longingly, and lovingly upon our starry banner and 
our free institutions. In the coming decades this process will 
go on until their ideal of liberty, drawn from our example and 
based upon the representative element in our government, 
shall have become the practical heritage of those now living 
under nonrepresentative institutions. There must be, and in 
the nature of things there will be, a gradual but irresistible 
extension of Christian and republican government. This is 
the judgment of all enlightened people. The people’s right 
to be heard and felt and to have a voice in framing and direct- 
ing their own institutions will be insisted upon, and their 
deinand will be heard and granted. 

6. In the development of humanity the Anglo-Americans 
are to hold a leading and controlling position. The Anglo- 
Saxon people are the governing power of the world. They 
have the ruling, colonizing instinct. They dominate all the 
nations of modern times. They control a large part of the 
world’s area at the present moment. In the world’s commerce, 
in its diplomacy, in its statesmanship, and in its literature, laws, 
wealth, and civilization the Anglo-Saxons lead and direct. But 
the finest type of the Anglo-Saxon character and personality 
is the genuine Anglo-American. It is conceded that the 
Anglo-Saxon is gifted largely with the governing instinct; so 
that on his world-embracing empire the sun never sets. But 
the Anglo-American has given the very highest proof of his 
self-governing capacity in the institutions of the free republic 
which he has founded, defended, built up, and extended, until 
it reaches from ocean to ocean and from the lakes to the gulf. 
His laws are just and equal. He is acquisitive. He issues books. 
He invents. He discovers. He travels. He carries on great 
transactions, commercial and otherwise. Of the Anglo-Saxon 
type he is the most intense and energetic specimen existing. 
ITe is a born discoverer and adventurer. Nervous, wiry, self- 
contained, thoughtful, resourceful, aggressive, most properly 
he leads the procession of the forces of modern propagandism, 
both of free institutions and of Christian civilization. He rep- 
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resents far more aggressive impulse and power than his illustri- 
ous and historic predecessors. Besides all this, Americans are 
the most intensely religious and Christian people of the world. 
They give more liberally and do more to extend Christianity 
than any other people. In the van of the great organizing, 
Christianizing army of progress belongs of right the irresistible, 
irrepressible, resourceful Anglo-American. 

7. All this being conceded as to the man of the future, 
destiny points to the Western Hemisphere as the theater on 
which chiefly will be wrought ont and displayed the unfolding 
panorama of the final and the grandest achievements of all 
human history. Of necessity our republic will have become 
the United States of all America—North and South—from Cape 
Horn to Bering Strait, together with all the adjacent insular 
appendages in both oceans. As a mighty, prosperons, self- 
governing nation, with no contiguous monarchy to be feared 
as a menace or felt as an irritant, the republic of all America 
will deservedly challenge the respect, the love, and the admira- 
tion of all mankind. This manifest destiny of a great con- 
tinental republic, covering and ruling a hemisphere and having 
a population of five hundred and fifty millions and an area of 
fifteen million seven hundred thousand square miles, will be 
found as practicable as it is inevitable. Possessing the facilities 
of steam and electricity, the solidarity and direction of our 
vast empire and the working of our free institutions can be as 
readily and effectively extended over a hemisphere as they 
now are over our present domain, and are as practicable for 
half a billion of people as they now are for sixty-five millions. 
This is not merely an idcal picture. At our present rate of 
increase, before the twenty-first century shall have opened the 
existing population of the United States will have become four 
hundred million. The twenty-six millions of the rest of 
North and South America will have grown to sixfold their 
present number, say to one hundred and fifty millions. As 
we have seen, they will all have been incorporated into our 
great republic. This will give us an aggregate population of 
five hundred and fifty millions. How tremendous the moral 
power of such an example of self-directing government and 
civilization, having almost one third the area of the world and 
more than one third of its population, and all with one flag, one 
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nationality, one blood, one language, and one grade of civiliza- 
tion! Words cannot portray, nor can thought conceive, the 
magnificent moral ascendency of such a nation over all other 
nations and peoples. 

II. In achieving the exalted rank described—the highest 
among all the governments of earth—and in gaining the glori- 
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ous ascendeney in moral character, what principal obstacles are 
to be encountered? Briefly—for space does not admit of mi- 
nute detail—they are ignorance, selfishness, and the repellent 
elements of sinful, fallen human nature. One of the most in- 
veterate and formidable of these obstacles is the drink traffic. 
All patriots, philanthropists, and Christians must engage in a 
fight to the finish against this gigantic evil. Under the power 
of God’s truth, as wielded by good men, the monstrous, out- 
rageous wrong will go down. Zeal in propagating knowledge 
can remove the most stolid and widely existing ignorance. 
Love is the infallible cure for all man’s malignant sinfulness 
and selfishness. The power of God’s Holy Spirit can give 
divine energy and efficacy to all well-directed efforts to beat 
down opposing hindrances to the march of God’s “ militant, 
embodied hosts,” to set all moral wrongs in process of adjust- 
ment, and to make all things new. Human zeal and persist- 
ence, with God’s reinforcement, will prepare the way and lead 
up to the glorious destiny predicted in God’s great purposes 
for man. No room is left in this study for pessimism. Pes- 
simism is mildew, blight, paralysis. It staggers and prostrates 
all reforms and all progress. 

III. What are the other accessories and auxiliaries to be 
employed in bringing about and in hastening the fulfillment 
of this exalted destiny? The hearts, the hopes, and the sym- 
pathies of all mankind will be in league with our aims, and will 
contribute in large measure to their realization. The divine 
purpose and plan for the development and elevation of human- 
ity will cowork with the agencies employed to crown the 
highest luman aspirations with the supremest and divinest 
fruitions. 

IV. What will be the results of the ultimate achievement of 
this great destiny? Around the whole world peace will have 
spread her snowy pinions. War, with its barbarism and cruelty 
and waste, will have ceased forever among all peoples and in 
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all lands. The nations will learn war no more. Science will 
have reached its sublimest discoveries. All of them will be 
seen to have wrought for human uplifting. Probably two 
hundred miles an hour will be the rate of our velocity over the 
earth’s surface. Machinery, propelled by electricity and applied 
to all the purposes and needs of man, will do most of the work 
heretofore done by human hands, thus giving all men more 
time and strength for intellectual and moral and spiritual work. 
All superstition and all the debasement resulting from super- 
stition will have passed away. The climax of moral grandeur 
will have been reached. Truth will have the right of way as 
against all frauds and falsehoods. Every city shall bes a Jerusalem, 
because it will be a city of truth. Every man will speak the 
truth with his neighbor. In the gates of all the cities all men 
will execute the judgment of truth. Then shall be fulfilled one 
of the most beautiful and blessed of the prophecies—‘* Merey 
and truth are met together ; righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other. Truth springeth out of the earth; and righteous- 
ness hath looked down from heaven.” [Beneath his own vine 
and fig tree every man shall dwell in safety. Every form of 
evil will have disappeared before the insufferable blaze of 
God’s truth and righteousness. All human suffering caused 
by disobedience to right law will have ceased. The streets of 
the cities shall be full of children, playing in the midst of the 
streets thereof, without peril to life or limb or morals. The 
apocalyptic angel shall have sounded the decree of the final 
consummation: “The tabernacle of God is with men, and he 
shall dwell with them, and they shall be his peoples, and God 
himself shall be with them, and be their God.” 


M Crave 
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Art. IX.—WERTER RENICK DAVIS. 


Dr. Davis lived in an heroie period. Church and State had 
erises in his day which will scarcely come again in all the 
future. Methodism can never go back to its beginnings. A 
new Kansas can never be opened to the world. Such doors 
are shut. But those who were alive and were equipped to enter 
when those doors were opened had opportunity to play an 
exceptional part such as we may never duplicate. Dr. Davis 
was soldier, educator, orator, saint—a strange combination, but 
one growing naturally out of what he was and when he lived. 

Werter Renick Davis was born in Circleville, O., April 1, 
1815, and died in Baldwin, Kan., June 21, 1893. At the age 
of fifteen he entered Kenyon College, a school under the con- 
trol of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh, of which his father, 
a man of fine qualities of mind and heart, was a member. Tis 
mother was a Presbyterian, a woman of strength, tenderness, 
and piety. When but fifteen he strayed into a Methodist 
meeting, was convicted, and converted. To that day this man 
of God always looked back with profound delight. It was 
with him a favorite phrase that “ paternally he was an Episco- 
palian, maternally a Presbyterian, but a Methodist by the grace 
of God.” To him Methodism represented so much of divine 
truth, life, fervor that it was an altar whereon to sanctify many a 
gift. In that day the name was a term of derision. To become 
a Methodist meant what in our time is almost inconceivable ; 
there was obloquy connected with it. Especially was this true 
of the attitude of the Protestant Episcopal communion. Young 
Davis’s life in college became so intolerable because of this con- 
temptuous spirit that he left without graduating, and at the 
age of nineteen began life as an itinerant, entering the goodly 
fellowship of toil hallowed by such great souls as Asbury, Lee, 
Simpson, and Durbin. 

Dr. Davis was born before Waterloo sent Napoleon to his 
desert rock to die; at the close of America’s second war for 
independence ; before the coming of the locomotive and the 
appliances of modern civilization. During his lifetime of three 
quarters of a century a mighty impulse was given to progress 
in every department of human activity. At his birth the 
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supreme political experiment of sixty centuries was but begun. 
England had not yet learned that America was free. The 
territory of the Union reached only from the Atlantic to the 
great desert of the interior. The Mississippi was an untrodden 
pathway till steam pressed it with burning sandals. Even in 
1835, when this young itinerant entered the Ohio Conference, 
Kansas, the field of his most extended labors, was unknown to 
the world. There were but eighteen States, with a population 
of barely eight millions. He lived to see forty-four States, 
with a population of over sixty millions. At the time of his 
birth there was not a college in Methodism.» The denomination 
had only 211,000 members, with 704 preachers and 2 bishops. 
He lived to see 56 colleges, 2,524,053 members, 14,553 min- 
isters, and 18 bishops. Two thirds of the continent were prac- 
tically unoccupied by civilization when this young cireuit rider 
earried his saddlebags into the hill country of Virginia. 
Neither he nor anyone knew what throes of mighty pain were 
requisite ere the civilization of the future could be born and 
the Magna Charta of our independence speak the full truth 
freely. For more than fifty years this man gave the vigor of 
an unflagging devotion to the spread of the Church and the 
purification of the State. 

On June 6, 1835, at Hillsborough, O., this lad was licensed 
to preach by James B. Finley. He was but twenty—a strip- 
ling, like young David, strayed from the sheepeote to the field 
of war. On August 20, 1835, he joined the Ohio Conference 
at Springfield, and was appointed to a circuit in Virginia. 
On May 4, 1843, he was married to Miss Minerva Russell, 
a lady of beauty and accomplishment, with whom he lived 
fifty full years, she being to him a constant inspiration and joy. 
IIe was, as he himself said, “a member of the Cincinnati 
Conference by division, of the Missouri and the Kansas and Né- 
braska Conferences by transfer, and of the Kansas Conference 
by division.” At the time of his joining the Ohio Conference 
it contained such men as Morris, Hamline, Thomson, Finley, 
Nast, Trimble, Moody, Power, Strickland, of whom it might 
be justly said, “ There were giants in those days ;” and among 
such he soon became aman of mark. His was a presence 
which would attract attention anywhere—in form tall, slender, 
erect as a pine; with a face of rare intelligence; penetrating 
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eyes, that revealed love and tenderness, but could flash like 
drawn swords when occasion demanded; hair black as the 
raven’s wing in his younger days, but for the closing thirty 
years of his life as white as almond blooms; and a military 
carriage to the day of his death. In the days of his early 
ministry his appearance betokened the orator. His faculties 
were all alert, fire was in his heart, tempests were in his blood. 
The antislavery agitation, then in its incipiency, claimed and 
received his allegiance. Ile was at one time imprisoned in 
Virginia for preaching antislavery sentiments. Dr. Davis on 
an important occasion said, “I have been in the ministry half 
the lifetime of the Church.” Lis life had been contemporane- 
ous with its most splendid growth. Ile loved the Church with 
an affection perennial and beautiful, he labored for it with a 
loyalty which knew neither variableness nor shadow of turn- 
ing, he both preached its doctrines and exemplified its spirit ; 
and his services were appreciated and honored. He was a 
member of three General Conferences, of the Ecumenical Con- 
ference in London, and of the Centennial Conference in Balti- 
more. The Indiana State University recognized his scholarship 
by conferring upon him the degree of master of arts. Te re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of medicine from a medical college 
in Cincinnati, and the doctorate of divinity from the Indiana 
Asbury—now De Pauw—University in 1859. 

In Ohio he served the Church for eighteen years on “ old 
Union Circuit,” at Dayton, Sandusky, and similar appointments. 
Men are now living who remember the young man eloquent. 
Marley and he were associates on Union Circuit. Marley was 
noted for his reasoning powers, Davis for his oratorical gifts ; 
and the people were wont to speak of this rare combination as 
“logic set on fire.” In those days the people called Baptists 
were inclined to be argumentative, and young Davis came to 
be in demand to debate the question of baptism. Among his 
bound pamphlets are some of these discussions, printed by 
the communities where the debates were held. Indeed, for 
inany years he found delight in giving a word of exhorta- 
tion and sound doctrine to his friends of the immersionist per- 
suasion ; and on such occasions they were treated to something 
besides water. When he was among the pioneers of Methodism 
in Kansas his services were in frequent demand for this pur- 
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pose; for Campbellism was ubiquitous, and the doctor no more 
shunned an encounter of this sort than a warrior shrinks from 
battle. In 1853 Bishop Morris transferred him to St. Louis and 
stationed him at Ebenezer Chapel, at a tine when that metropolis 
needed a man of superior powers, of brave and judicious mind, ° 
who could conciliate when conciliation was right and possible. 
His next remove was to McKendree College, whither he went 
as professor of natural science. This position he filled for five 
years. For one year he was acting president, and was offered 
and refused the presidency. At this time and often thereafter 
vigorous efforts were made to draw the eloquent preacher east- 
ward. Bishop Thomson especially insisted on transferring him 
to New York. Dr. Davis, however, believed it God’s will that 
he should identify his life with the work of the Church in the 
great valley of the Mississippi. 

In June, 1858, he accepted the presidency of Baker Univer- 
sity ; and in September of that year he came to Kansas, where 
for more than a third of a century he labored with a zeal 
that was as unwavering as his love to God and man was warm 
and tender. Baker University had been chartered in February, 
1858, and was consequently the earliest founded of all the 
colleges of arts in Kansas. This institution was located at 
Baldwin. Alone of all the college seats in Kansas, Baldwin 
has this unique distinction—the city is the result of the col- 
lege; and this fact has had a marked influence in forming both 
town and college. President Davis was empowered to organ- 
ize his own faculty ; and in September, 1858, Baker University 
began its career. To this work Dr. Davis gave the vigor of 
his manhood. He was aman of mighty faith, of heroic cour- 
age, of industry which knew no weariness; and every power of 
mind and heart he flung into his work. To the day of his 
death Baker University shared with his family the love of his 
heart. Ile was wont to read at chapel service in those early 
days, when the prairies were one virgin waste, that impassioned 
prophecy, “ The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them ;” and he lived to read it again many times when the 
college for which he had toiled with unremitting devotion had 
reached an enviable pinnacle of influence and success. He 
lived to see it a power in the State, equipped with the neces- 
sary appliances for successful work, with substantial buildings, 
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a faculty of twenty-one teachers, and an annual enrollment of 
over five hundred. As he lay on what proved his dying bed 
at the commencement season of 1893 his love still clung to the 
college as a father’s to his child. Ie would ask the president 
‘ regarding the welfare of the institution when his voice, which 
had been like a battle trumpet, was little more than an echo of 
its old self Ue would wake from his slumber and ask, “ Is it 
near commencement ?”’ and when answered in the affirmative 
would whisper, “ It will be the first I have missed in more than 
thirty years, save when in the army.” 

When President Davis came to Kansas a great struggle was 
in progress. Kansas was the first battle ground between slavery 
and freedom. What seemed but a baptism of blood, however, 
proved a baptism of life and power. Kansas received the 
noblest colonists that ever came to an uninhabited waste. 
Sumner, Phillips, and other souls of kindred greatness spoke in 
words that burned like lightning bolts and pointed men to the 
new battlefield of liberty ; and New England emptied her treas- 
ures of money, brain, and heart that Kansas might prove a 
barrier against the encroachment of that devouring power which 
knew no moderation. In such a crisis this preacher arrived ; 
and, of all who came, none was better equipped to play a man’s 
great part in the drama. Ile was by nature chivalrous; no 
knight had more of courtesy. IIe was the soul of honor, with 
a poet’s temperament. The oecasion seized and inspired him. 
IIe was the intimate associate of Lane, Robinson, Goodenough, 
Montgomery, and other leading free State men of those tremen- 
dous days. He was chaplain of the Wyandotte Convention, 
rendered historie as the body of antislavery men which drafted 
the Constitution of Kansas, and a member of the first Legislature. 
His voice sounded like a prophet’s speech. Ile was in the secret 
councils of that stormy time, a politician as well as an 
educator and preacher. As president of Baker University he 
preached a sermon on the murder of John Brown at Harper's 
Ferry ; and the Hon. Everett Dallas declared it the most 
remarkable effort to which he ever listened. Man and oceca- 
sion met, and his genius for speech was set on fire. 

In March, 1862, Dr. Davis became presiding elder of the 
Baldwin City Distriet of the Kansas Conference. In Sep- 
tember of the same year he enlisted for the defense of the 
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Union. He was appointed a chaplain, was afterward made 
colonel of the 16th Regiment of Kansas Volunteers, and be- 
came commandant of Fort Leavenworth. Always a man of 
military bearing, he looked, when mounted on his black 
charger with the trappings of war, every whit a soldier; and 
so long as he lived he was to the old soldiers always “ Colonel 
Davis.” After the surrender of Lee he took part in an ex- 
pedition against the Indians in the Black Hills. During that 
campaign an incident occurred so characteristic as to be worthy 
of mention. Great annoyance arose from dancing, which 
often continued all night, to the discomfort of those whd did 
not participate. Accordingly, Colonel Davis issued an order, 
that, when dancing, gentlemen should oceupy one building 
and the ladies another. It is needless to add that the dancing 
immediately ceased. Among the mementoes which his wife 
and children prize most highly are a brace of gold-mounted 
revolvers and the ivory-hilted saber, presented to him by his 
regiment, which used to clank at his side. He was as faithful 
and valiant a soldier for the Union as he was for his “ Master, 
even Christ.” Fear was a feeling he never knew. On more 
than one occasion, though unarmed, he attacked and mastered 
armed thieves in his house. At another time, his oldest son 
falling into a deep well, he made a perilous descent upon the 
rope, rescned the boy, and was drawn up, with his hands 
burned to the bone by the friction of his swift descent. When 
preaching in Virginia he onee delivered from jail a young 
lady teacher imprisoned for the heinous crime of reading 
the New York Tribune. During the expedition to the Black 
Hills he quelled a mutiny among the soldiers by appearing be- 
fore them and declaring that, unless the mutiny ceased by such 
an hour, he would turn the cannon upon them. His eyes could 
flare like watchfires in the wind, and the glance of his wrath 
was terrible. 

Yet he was by instinct and grace a man of peace; and when 
the war was over he reassumed the presiding eldership and, for 
fourteen consecutive years, served the Churel in that capacity. 
He rode districts on which he could reach home only once in 
six weeks. When the flooded rivers cried “no thoroughfare,” 
he, as intent on the discharge of his duty as if an earthly 
general had commanded, swam streams like the Asburys of old. 
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Nothing daunted him. Unostentatiously he kept his line of 
mareh, the goal of which was the seizing of Kansas for God; 
and it is safe to say, as has been declared by one entirely 
conversant with the facts, that to no one man is Kansas 
Methodism (the largest denomination within the borders of the 
State) so greatly indebted as to Werter R. Davis During 
those years of the planting of the Church he acted at three 
distinct times as president of Baker University, assuming 
that responsibility when others left the post unoccupied. He 
at one time saved the college from mortgage foreclosure by 
giving a note, in company with others, when the creditor de- 
elared that if Dr Davis would stand surety for the debt he 
would be satisfied; and this note he paid all alone. IIe was 
associated in those early ministerial labors with such men of 
God as Denison, Mitchell, Rice, Fisher, Dearborn, Lawrence, 
3owman, Dennis, Shaw, and others. He habitually clung to 
his friends with affectionate tenacity. 

During the closing thirteen years of his ministry and life he 
was in the pastorate. But, from the time of his coming to 
Kansas in the fifties, wherever he might live he looked on 
Baldwin as his home. Thither he hoped to come at last to die. 
And it was esteemed a special blessing from God that the last 
ten years of his life were spent in or near Baldwin. Here he 
saw his youngest son graduate from the university, saw him 
enter the sacred ministry, and heard him preach his first sermon. 
Erect, with step elastic, with a heart like the heart of youth, 
with hope eager as if life were a coming, rather than a departing, 
glory, without censoriousness, with a lofty nobility of spirit and 
bearing with only love for his brethren, and rejoicing in their 
labors and successes, he commanded respect and won admira- 
tion and confidence. Although a man of firm, unwavering 
convictions, he was not dogmatic nor self-assertive. His 
dignity was without haughtiness, his modesty as genuine as that 
of the violets of spring, his courtesy natural and perennial, his 
faith fixed as the stars, his loyalty to country, home, and God 
unswerving in its absolute fidelity. Such a man moved in and 
out among the students, an inspiration and a blessing. 

As an educator Dr Davis shaped the destiny of the first 
college of Kansas and made his indelible impress on the edu- 
cational work of the State. But, although a soldier and an 
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educator, he was first, last, and most of all a preacher. As a 
preacher he was fervent and powerful. For years he was 
conceded to be the most eloquent man west of the Mississippi. 
Essentially an extemporaneous speaker, his flow of speech was 
wonderful. The writer has heard many speakers, but none 
whose fluency of utterance surpassed his. His thought moved 
on high levels. His eloquence was like the rush of streams on 
tle mountains. He was, like all orators, unequal; but when 
the occasion fired him and the spirit filled him he was sublime. 
Truly, “his were eloquent lips.” It is to be regretted that a 
distaste for writing kept him from recording the facts of his 
career, for they were as interesting as a romance of chivalry and 
possessed rare historic value. Having associated on intimate 
terms with the leading men of the Church, his memory was 
stored with reminiscences. It was his often expressed desire 
that God would let him die in the work of the active ministry. 
Ilis prayer was answered His exalted conception of the 
Christian ministry is expressed in his own words, * I know of no 
greater honor, no greater dignity, no greater privilege than to be 
a minister of Jesus Christ.” The Gospel colored his life. To 
him impurity of word or thought was ignoble and unthinkable. 
Not one dishonorable deed is in his record. To his own honse- 
hold he was unspeakably dear. His was a saintliness which 
shone like a star, unwavering and undimmed in the daily 
rovtine of domestic life. And it was a solace to him that on 
his dying bed he saw all his living children, as he was soon to 
see those who had died long since, when death should be 
swallowed up of life. Having loved his own, “he loved them 
unto the end,” may be reverently applied to him. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Tue aldermen of Chicago have “resolved” that mail cars ought 
not to be run on the cable car lines, because men will thus be de- 
prived of employment. This action is, perhaps, the latest revolt 
against machinery, against the reduction of the amount of human 
effort in obtaining a desired end, This war upon machinery must 
be near its close. The politicians are almost the only people so 
little enlightened as to keep up a show of fighting, and we suspect 
that many of them really know better and are only practicing 
the make-believe of the demagogue. Intelligence perceives that 
the man released by a machine is a man gained for some service. 
To find the new work and place the man in it involves a little 
delay, but the gain of a man is certain. The power of the 
machinery of the world is reckoned up as equal to the labor of 
one thousand millions of men, There are not more than one third 
so many men on this planet. Machinery is doing three times as 
much work as all the living men could do, If the fears of poli- 
ticians had been realized there would be no work for anybody; 
but, in fact, the involuntarily idle are not claimed by the most 
pessimistic orators to exceed two per cent of all men living, or 
say five or six millions; and the most careful and capable estimate 
the number at not more than one per cent. It is somewhat amaz- 
ing that persons of any intelligence should fail to see the logical 
argument respecting machinery. We have in effect done what 
we would have done if we had captured, on Prospero’s island or 
some other fairy land, one thousand millions of slaves. These 
slaves, these natural forces, which do not suffer weariness or pain, 
are doing our hard work for us, and doing three times as much 
as we could do if we ourselves suffered the weariness and the pain. 
This is the right view of machinery. The workman is not a slave, 
he is a master over slaves—a slave driver, if one prefers the word ; 
and his slaves, the unconscious forces, require of us no pity. <A 
human arm or back is released whenever we set a unit of these 
forces at work—forces in place of a man, Generally we have 


found it easy to employ the emancipated man in a profitable way. 
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The proof is that, in a vastly increased population, so small a 
fraction represents the enforced idleness which annoys and 
afflicts us, 


Coup anything more incongruous and improbable be sug- 
gested than that the Methodist Review should be found going 
through the United States mails as lottery matter? Nevertheless, 
we have been solicited to become a party to such lawlessness. 
Mrs. Joanna Doiron, of Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 
Canada, has requested us to assist the Roman Catholic congrega- 
tion of that city to build a new cathedral by sending a sample 
copy of the Wethodist Review to be disposed of by lottery in a 
grand bazaar, the lucky winner of the prize to be entitled to re- 
ceive our Review gratuitously, at our expense, for one year. The 
lady has the modesty to hope that we will not regard her request 
as presumptuous. We almost doubt the correctness of her let- 
ter’s postmark, for a spirit thermometer, immersed in her propo- 
sition, registers a degree of coolness which would locate its origin 
at least as far north as Baftin’s Bay, with date of midwinter. The 
writer of it suggests that we communicate directly with the Rev. 
J. C. Maemillan, secretary to the Bishop of Charlottetown, Our 
duties leave us no time for such correspondence; and, further- 
more, while in general we have no objection to circulating our 
Review among the subjects of the amiable old gentleman resident 
on the Tiber who is hallucinated with the notion that he is 
deputy God Almighty, we are yet deterred from complying with 
Mrs, Doiron’s request, partly by the fact that, in the region where 
we reside, the lawmaking and law-interpreting authorities have 
declared that Church lotteries are as clearly gambling as any other 
lotteries, and by the additional fact that a United States law, 


passed September 19, 1890, prescribes penalties of fine and im- 


prisonment for using the mails for the conveyance of lottery mat- 
ter of any kind. Whatever minor errors we may inadvertently 
fall into, we desire, at least, to prevent the Methodist Review from 
appearing as lottery matter and its editor as a lawbreaker. 

And just here it may not be incoherent to add, incidentally, for 
the benefit of those whom it may concern, inside or outside the 
membership of Christian Churches, that judges in various States 
of the Union have seen fit and thought it necessary to give pub- 
lie warning, by charging grand juries, that progressive euchre ‘is 
gambling within the meaning of the law ”—“ gambling plain and 
simple ”—and liable to the punishment prescribed by statute; so 
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that any house where this game is played may, under such laws, 
be as properly raided, and the participants arrested and locked up, 
as if it were the lowest gambling hell in the place. 

THE SUPERIOR TRUTHFULNESS OF MEN OF SCIENCE. 

Aw admirer of Professor Huxley, after saying that the author 
of Science and Hebrew Tradition might adopt Strauss’s words, 
“T have fought for that which seemed to me the truth, and against 
that which I have thought error,” expresses the hope that many 
will do Huxley the justice to say of him that “he has done that 
' which he felt able and called upon to do, and has done it without 
looking to the right or to the left, seeking no man’s favor, fearing 
no man’s disfavor.” And we are told that, if we are willing to say 
so much as that concerning this distinguished scientific teacher, it 
will, though far from being acomplete account, be a eulogy, and a 
high one. So much sincerity as is thus claimed for Professor 
Huxley we are in no wise reluctant to concede; but what we 
strenuously deny is that, this being true, he is entitled to ex- 
ceptional praise, as seems to be intimated, on account of superior 
devotion to truth; and what we take occasion to affirm is that 
immense multitudes of men and women in the ministry and 
membership of the Christian Church have lived and labored with 
equal sincerity, veracity, fidelity, and fearlessness, and with far 
greater self-denial, on behalf of truth supported by evidence, 
and that in Christian circles through the Christian ages such de- 
votion has been a common thing—in fact, is the veriest matter-of- 
course commonplace of Christian history from first to last. 

Professor Huxley has announced that it is the high resolve 
of modern science to take nothing for truth “without clear 
knowledge that it is such”—a commendable resolve, unquestion- 
ably, and manifesting a spirit which might easily have been im- 
bibed from a certain Galilean fisherman, whose words do not ap- 
pear at any disadvantage when placed beside the best substantiated 
scientific statements of to-day: “For we have not followed 
cunningly devised fables, when we made known unto you the 
power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eyewitnesses 
of his majesty. For he received from God the Father honor and 
glory, when there came such a voice to him from the excellent 
glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. And 
this voice which came from heaven we heard, when we were with 
him in the holy mount. We have also a more sure word of 
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light that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the 


day star arise in your hearts.” This calm, dignified, and sober 
statement is in the manner of a man fully on his guard against 
accepting or teaching anything for truth “without clear knowl- 
edge that it is such.” How did this humble fish dealer, without 
the aid of the example of modern science, attain this high level 


prophecy; whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as untoa 


of scrupulous and critical veracity ? 

Occasionally Professor Huxley, with a sidelong, reproachful 
glance at religious teachers, lectures mankind on the immorality 
of “ professing belief in propositions of the truth of which there 
is no sufficient evidence.” Now, it happens that, at the moment 
when this scientific professor of superior ethics is thus endeavoring 
to do his duty by us as our moral instructor, Professor Weismann 
asks our attention, and undertakes to extend our hitherto 
neglected education, by pressing on our faith and acceptance a 
hypothetical developmental process called “natural selection,” 
the truth of which he admits he cannot demonstrate in detail, 
and the operation of which he says he cannot even imagine. He 
informs us that we “must” accept this unimaginable process as 
scientific fact, because, if we do not, we cannot explain things as 
we find them without admitting the presence and working of 
intelligent design in the universe, to which he for some 
mysterious reason seems averse, although we are unable to 
perceive anything disastrous or disgraceful in such an admission. 
What we are moved to say, in the presence of Professor 
Weismann’s dogmatizing about natural selection, is that his effort 
to disciple us to his imperative theories encounters disadvantage 
in the fact that we, to our own good fortune, had previously 
received from Professor Huxley such pure ethical instruction, 
untainted by religion, as prepared us to resist any attempt to gain 
our assent to “ propositions of the truth of which there is not suf- 
ficient evidence,” especially to an hypothesis concerning which the 
advocate himself says it cannot be demonstrated or imagined, and 
concerning which the Marquis of Salisbury, in his address as presi- 
dent of the British Association, publicly said at Oxford that not a 
single instance of variation by natural selection is known; that 
the doctrine is purely hypothetical; but that, on the contrary, 
significantly enough, variation by artificial or outside selection, 
that is, selection devised, directed, and modified by the purpose 
of a superintending intelligence, is one of the most familiar facts 
known to modern science. This, from so high an authority as the 
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president of the British Association, is calculated to hurt Pro- 
fessor Weismann’s feelings, because it points straight at the old 
theistic argument from design which was regarded, even by V6l- 
taire and John Stuart Mill, as mighty and formidable—by the 
former, indeed, as irresistible. 

As for ourselves, having been elevated by lofty scientific 
tuition to the level of refusing to take anything for truth “ with- 
out clear knowledge that it is such,” we are inexpressibly shocked 
at Weismann’s unscrupulous attempt to lead us into immorality ; 
and against him, as a promoter of inveracity and a corrupter of 
morals, we would like to make complaint to our instructor, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, whose career ought not to close until he shall 
have written a few “lay sermons” for the purpose of reforming 
some well-known members of the scientific brotherhood, who, at 
sundry times and in divers manners, have labored to induce 
mankind to take something for truth without sufficient evidence 
that it is so. 

As for modern science, we admire and applaud its brooding 
attentiveness, its minute industry, its patient assiduity, its steady, 
piercing gaze and ingenious search into the secrets and mysteries 
of the universe; but the intellectual hauteur of some of its 
spokesmen, when they taunt Christian believers with mental im- 
becility and degradation, is hard to endure; and, when to this is 
added ethical superciliousness, charging us with an obtunded 
conscience, an inferior morality, untruthfulness, and a false pre- 
tense of knowledge, we feel warranted in producing for the 
occasion an ancient ethical authority, of wide repute and still 
undiscredited by any attainments of modern scientists, which 
once, in the morning of human history, declared, “Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 


ARMENIA’S PITIABLE PLIGHT. 

Dvurine the Turco-Russian war a young man, a graduate of 
Robert College at Constantinople, while crossing the Balkan 
Mountains was captured by some of the hill tribes and ques- 
tioned as to who he was, whence he came, whither he was going, 
and what was the object of his journey. His captors decided that, 


as they had no means of knowing whether he was telling the truth 
or not and as dead men make no trouble, the safest course was 
to give him a permanent quietns. So he was laid on his back on 
the edge of a cliff, with his head hanging over, convenient for 
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decapitation. The executioner stood with his left foot on the 
breast of the victim, and was feeling the edge of his sword to 
make sure that it was keen enough to do its work with neat- 
ness and dispatch, when the chief commanded him to let the 
young man up and said, motioning toward one of the tribemen: 
“My friend here doesn’t want you killed, and says he will take 
charge of you and be responsible for you. So Ihave given you 
to him. You go along with him and do as he bids.” The 
young man was finally permitted to go free, and, when narrating 
his experience to Dr. Long, was asked by him what thoughts occu- 
pied his mind when he lay with his head over the cliff and with 
the executioner running his finger along the sword edge. He 
hesitated to tell, lest Dr. Long should think his thoughts not 
proper ones for a man on the brink of eternity, but, being urged, 
replied, “The thought that filled my mind was, what a pity I 
am going to die without seeing the solution of this Eastern 
question! ” 

That was years ago; "but it seems probable that, if the young 
man lives to be a hundred years old, it will be possible for him to 
die in his bed with the same regret in his mind. For the delicate, 
intricate, difficult, bewildering, exasperating, and dangerous puzzle 
salled the Eastern question is apparently as much unsolved as 
ever. What prophet can fix the date of its solution ? 

It is this which makes Turkey a storm center, from which may 
burst at any time a war tempest that would shake three continents 
and might embroil half a dozen nations. The rival interests of 
these nations, alert to preserve the balance of power among them- 
selves, are intriguing for advantage and pulling diplomatic 
strings which continually complicate and ensnarl the situation. 
The Turk subsists on Europe’s jealousies. The “sick man” is 
kept alive by stimulants, because the prospective heirs or intend- 
ing claimants to his estate are not satisfied that they are in position 
to get all they want of his effects if a distribution be made now. 
Each prefers that the Turk keep it to having a rival get it. At 
least, that is true of the more powerful governments interested 
in the Eastern question. It is this situation which gives the 
Turk immunity and permits his inveterate wickedness to continue. 
The powers that be in Europe ignore or condone his crimes, be- 
cause they profit by his continuance in power. England has four 
times saved the Ottoman empire from destruction. In addition 
to this, a peace sentiment honestly works to postpone the downfall 
of Turkey, because it dreads the conflict which might ensue if 
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armed nations should let loose the dogs of war to fight for pos- 
session of the sultan’s empire. 

Out of all this comes Armenia’s misery—her pitiable plight un- 
helped, and her despair uncheered, by any hope of redress. Our 
sad belief is that her outraged and slaughtered thousands will 
long lie unavenged, The Turk is an immense scoundrel, who will 
permit and perpetrate all manner of crimes and cruelties. He has 
ever-recurring spasms of ferocity. If allowed to live he will still 
continue to rob and violate and kill. He is an eternal liar, and 
when interrogated and accused will always blandly deny that 
anything wrong has been done. Moreover, when reports of fresh 
deviltries reach Europe, even the best nations are not agreed in 
willingness to have them investigated or in desiring the Turk’s 
proper punishment if he be proved guilty. In 1876, when the 
Bashi-bazouks and other irregular troops in the service of the 
Porte had inflicted indescribably horrible atrocities on the peace- 
ful population of Bulgaria, Benjamin Disraeli, prime minister, 
declared in the House of Commons that it was doubtful if the re- 
ported crimes had been committed. The Tory premier’s device 
was to deny the existence of a situation with which he did not 
wish to deal. It was a brave Ohio boy who put Disraeli to shame. 
J. A. MacGahan, most daring and brilliant of war correspondents, 
intimate and trusted friend of General Michael Skobeleff, went to 
Bulgaria, accompanied by Eugene Schuyler, United States Com- 
missioner, and on the scene of the massacre collected a mass of 
positive proof which, when he dispatched it to England, over- 
whelmed a sneering, hypocritical prime minister, gave the advan- 
tage to Gladstone, who was loudly declaring, “ It is time that the 
Turk and all his belongings should go out of Bulgaria,” and so 
reversed the tide of European public opinion as to make possible 
poor Bulgaria’s liberation. MacGahan not only, from the dis- 
tance of Bulgaria, smote Disraeli on the mouth and silenced him, 
but Archibald Forbes truly says that this modest young man 
from Ohio altered the map of Europe. 

As it was in 1876, so is it in 1895. When public indignation, 
voiced especially by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bryce, and the new 
Bishop of Hereford, forces England to make a show of inquiring 
into the Turkish massacre in Armenia, up stands Sir Ellis Ash- 
mead Bartlett in the House of Commons and warns the govern- 
ment to beware of assailing the Porte, because its friendship is of 
enormous value to Great Britain. When European governments 
go through the form of calling the Turk to account, make a men- 
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acing show of force by maneuvering their squadrons along his 
coasts, and, through commissions and consuls and embassadors 
glittering with gold lace and bristling with authority, demand of 
him a promise of better behavior in future, it is, on the one side, 
uncertain how much reality there is in the apparent wrath of these 
governments or sincerity in their avowed intention to enforce 
decency, and it is, on the other side, certain that the Turk, who is 
a poltroon and a cur, will cringe and whine and promise anything 
that is peremptorily exacted by his circumstantial masters, with- 
out the slightest intention of keeping his word. 

The Turk’s increasing wickedness through five hundred years 
sets the minds of good men on an effort to recall some of the 
energetic language of the imprecatory psalms, which have their 
function and place in human affairs. If the Lord had not pro- 
vided us with them we would have had no phraseology, justified 
by Scripture and not profane, at all adequate to certain emergen- 
cies; and even men familiar with the 109th Psalm, as well as with 
the considerably expressive répertoire of papal anathemas, find 
nothing in them to do justice to this case, and, after exhausting 
all accessible and imaginable speech, abandon in despair the effort 
to describe and express him and record their failure by unani- 
mously adopting the phrase, “the unspeakable Turk.” The Porte 
stands for a violent and bloody misgovernment which is simply 
organized brigandage, and its flag curses every inch of soil that 
lies under it. The scimetar is the curved shadow of the crescent 
materialized in steel; wherever the one floats above, the other, 
soon or late, smites beneath. This most accursed government 
should be obliterated from the face of the long-suffering earth, 
without other ceremony than the rattle of musketry and thunder 
of cannon. To drive the Turk across the Bosporus is not enough. 
What have the scourged and plundered populations of Asiatic and 
African Turkey done that they should be doomed to remain under 
the blight and curse which southeastern Europe cannot endure? 
If the map of Europe, Asia, and Africa could be wiped clean of 
every trace of the Ottoman empire, even though by a sponge 
dipped in blood, mankind would breathe more freely, as in an 
atmosphere purified from pollution and stench by the removal of 
a putrid carcass, At this writing the press of England and Amer- 
ica announces the immediate and effectual reformation of the Turk 
by concerted action of European powers. Gladly would we put 
faith in such reports, but with history open before us we are un- 
able so to do. Hence we pity Armenia. 
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THE ARENA. 


“DIVINE REVELATION "—A REJOINDER. 


Dr. Ensign McCuEsneEy, in criticising in the Methodist Review for May 
my article in the January Review, has fallen, it seems to me, into nearly all 
the errors of those who are afraid to recognize God as being in touch 
with the present, lest they shall disparage the past; when, in fact, the 
best, and almost the only, rational ground for believing that God has had 
anything to do with the past is the fact that he is doing the same now 
with the present. It may, indeed, be that God is not now working in some 
respects as he once worked, the time for such work having gone by; but 
that he has ever been more in sympathetic, inspiring, vitalizing contact 
with humanity than he is now is what I cannot believe, because the oc- 
casion for such contact has not passed. So, then, when Dr. McChesney 
asks, ‘*‘ What does the writer mean by present-day inspiration?” I answer 
that I suppose myself to mean exactly the same kind of inspiration as when I 
speak of the inspiration of the past. For it is impossible for me to con- 
ceive how the quantity or quality of inspiration can be affected by ques- 
tions as to past and present. The trouble in discussing this question with 
my critic is that we have not a common unit of measurement. It is true 
that we both talk and write about the ‘‘ inspired men of old,” and we both 
believe that they were inspired; but we doubtless differ almost toto celo as 
to the degree of their inspiration and the effect of it. He must, therefore, 
not forget that, when I claim that some men are inspired now and that 
divine revelation is continuous and progressive, I make the claim from my 
point of view, and not from his, and that my teaching, whether good or 
bad, is to be considered in the light of my own definition of inspiration, 
and not in the light or darkness of some other man’s definition. 

The following statements, it seems to me, should be accepted without 
debate. Some parts of the Bible are inspired in a very high degree, 
some in a much lower degree, and some not at all. From this it follows 
that the Bible, in different parts, is inspired in different degrees. How 
could it be otherwise, since different men are not inspired in the same 
degree, and the same man at different times is inspired in different de- 
grees? Later inspirations and revelations are always building upon 
former ones; therefore, the divine revelation contained in the Old and 
New Testaments is continuous and progressive, the progress of doctrine 
in the New Testament being especially conspicuous. Dr. McChesney’s 
question, then, ‘‘ Does he mean that divine revelations on a parity with 
those of the Scriptures are still being given forth?” must have for its 
answer, that that depends upon what parts of the Scriptures are specified. 
There is nothing on a parity with the Sermon on the Mount or with any- 
thing else that Jesus taught. In him there are no inequalities, for he never 
falls below himself. But not so Paul; he seldom rises to the height he 
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attained in the twelfth chapter of Romans or in the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians. Call the teachings of the present time inspired or not, 
revelations or not, there is much in them not only on a parity with, but 
far above, some of the teachings in the Scriptures—in respect, especially, 
to the nature of God and the ways and works of God. To prove this 
fact it is sufficient to ask, Who now would be willing to go to the Old 
Testament for his theology? And yet the Old Testament is a large part 
of the Scriptures. Certain it is that, prior to the coming of Jesus Christ, 
not only had no one found out God to perfection, but the world had 
scarcely begun to find him out at all, the teaching concerning him having 
been very imperfect; and this imperfect teaching is to be found in the Old 
Testament Scriptures. Take, for instance, the 109th Psalm, in which we 
have this prayer for the wrongdoer: ‘‘ Let there be none to extend mercy 
unto him: neither let there be any to favor his fatherless children ”—a 
prayer which is utterly opposed to the love and mercy of our God. And 
then, again, who can rationally believe that Samuel represents the ‘‘ God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” even though he does come with a 
‘‘thus saith the Lord ” in his mouth, when he commands Saul to destroy 
Amalek and spare nothing, but to ‘‘slay both man and woman, infant and 
suckling?”’ And then think of that act of Samuel himself, hewing Agag, 
a prisoner of war, in pieces—an act so atrociously barbarous that if it were 
committed to-day the whole world would stand aghast. 

I am a Protestant; and I protest that, while I fully believe that the 
Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary to salvation, I do not believe 
that all they contain is necessary thereto. I do heartily believe that they 
contain the word of God, but I do not believe that all they contain is that 
word. In my poor judgment our great present need is that we shall 
cease to be bibliolaters. The Bible is a great book, and there will never 
be another like it, no matter how much inspiration it may contain; but we 
need not worship it. It contains the word of God; but so, also, does 
much else, in some good degree, contain that word—nature, for instance, 
which has been too much overlooked, not to say misinterpreted and ma- 
ligned. I do not fear at all, with my respected critic, that we shall 
weaken the authority of Scripture revelation by ‘‘ magnifying beyond all 
proper proportion the importance and authority of present-day religious 
thinking; ” but Ido think that, by putting the Scriptures so much in 
evidence to prove what they were never intended to prove, we are in dan- 
ger of leaving God too much out of our present lives, and so losing the 
blessed assurance that he is with us to uphold, inspire, and give success. 

That I should refer to the men of old as ‘ ‘earthen vessels,’ and very 
earthen at that,” and that I should claim that we have now better speci- 
mens of Christian manhood than they, seems also to trouble my critic. I 
said they were ‘earthen vessels” because Paul had said so; and I said 
that they were ‘‘very earthen at that” because history proves it to be 
true. Think of a carefully selected ‘‘ twelve,” selected by Jesus himself, 
one of whom took into his guilty hands the pieces of silver for which he 
had sold his Lord; another of whom ip one night denied him three times, 
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the last time carrying his denial to the point of declaring that he was not 
only not his disciple, but that he did not even ‘‘ know the man; ” and all 
the rest of whom, except John, turned their backs on him and fled when 
the supreme moment of peril came. And then why should Dr. McChesney 
be startled because the claim is made that we have better men now? Has 
the world made no progress during all these nineteen Christian centuries ? 
Has Christianity, indeed, accomplished nothing ? 

Let us have done with the thought that we cannot do justice to the 
present except by disparaging the past. In some sense it is of necessity 
disparaged already. In its time it was good scaffolding; but, like scaffold- 
ing, it must come down. Its chief place henceforth is in archeology and 
in history. Progress all along has been made, and evermore will and 
must be, by forgetting things that are behind. Hence, I said that a wise 
eclecticism will reject of the past, as well as receive from it. This, also, 
disturbs my critic, because he is not sure but that I intend to apply 
” as well as to Athanasius and Calvin. I 
fully believe in this wise eclecticism, because Jesus himself was an eclec- 


this to ‘prophets and apostles, 


tic. He came to give us a new dispensation, in doing which he both 
honored and superseded the old. He substituted his teachings for those 
of Moses in several important respects; and, except as to the moral code, 
which, because it has its roots in universal humanity, is broader than 
Judaism, Jesus delivered us from the whole Mosaic economy. And be- 
cause he had ‘fulfilled’ it he cast it off, so that since then there has 
been neither temple, nor altar, nor ritual, nor sacrifice. All that was 
permanently valuable in the old was taken up into the new and living 
way. To me it seems exceedingly safe to follow in the footsteps of the 
Man of Nazareth, and to make, not prophets and apostles, but Jesus 
Christ himself the ‘‘ chief corner stone.” And when my brother, because 
I make Jesus the ‘‘one inerrant Teacher,” asks, ‘‘ What about the faith 
which was once delivered unto the saints?’ I can but answer, ‘‘ That 
faith is all right, and it is so because it does not depend on the saints, 
The faith is all right, because it is God- 
given and Christ-given. It was given to Peter and Paul, but also before 


rr 


but was ‘ delivered’ unto them. 


Peter and Paul and before the New Testament Scriptures, and, therefore, 
in a sense, does not depend on any of them. Jesus alone is the Author 
of our salvation and of our faith. On that foundation I am able to build; 
but Iam not able to build on the foundation of fallible infallible Churches, 
popes, or councils, One may greatly respect, one ought to respect, that 
consensus of Jewish and Christian opinion through which we received our 
canon of Scripture; but that it put nothing in which it were better to 
have left out and left out nothing that should have been included is too 
much to ask any Protestant to believe. This book, incomparable in its 
way, may, like the human factor in its making, be also an ‘‘ earthen 
vessel,’ and yet be full, as it is, of divine contents. This book, like our 
Lord himself, is both divine and human—inspired of God, and yet having 


in it a large human element—and all the more valuable because it is so. 
Minneapolis, Minn. J. F. CHAFFER. 
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ETHICS AND ECONOMICS. 


MARKED changes have taken place in the development of economic 
science within the last twenty or thirty years. Among these, one of the 
most prominent features has been the recognition of the intimate relation- 
ship between this science and that of ethics. Of the existence of this re- 
lationship there can be no doubt, and of its practical character sensible 
thinkers have for the most part been fully convinced. There is, neverthe- 
less, a certain unfortunate confusion of the two subjects, even in the writ- 
ings of some of our ablest men. Into this confusion Dr. Fradenburgh, in 
his interesting article in the last number of the Review, on ‘‘The New 
Political Economy,” seems to me to have come very near falling. Even 
Professor Ely, whose competence as an economist is pretty thoroughly 
established, is not wholly free from this fault. For my part, I do not see 
any more propriety in the expression ‘‘ ethical economics ” than in the term 
‘*economic ethics.” It is making a mental mixture of elements that do 
not combine. The terms are mutually exclusive, however mutually in- 
fluential they may be. 

An ethical act is one that may be tested by moral law—something that 
ought or ought not to be done. An economic act or measure is to be 
tested by its probable effect on men in society, as respects wealth. 
These tests are not at all the same or similar ; and yet both may be applied 
to the same actions. Conceivably, at least, a course of action may be 
economically wise but morally wrong, as when the British government 
compelled China to allow the importation of opium ; or a measure may 
tend to diminish the wealth of a nation, while at the same time it is morally 
right, as when food is contributed to starving Ireland or money is given 
for the support of Christian missions, In such a case the ethical principle 
must have right of way, not because the economic character of the meas- 
ure is changed, but because every other interest is subordinate to the 
ethical interest. It is probable that, toa mind which could discern all 
possible consequences, it would appear that no act in violation of moral 
law would be economically wise; just as it is probable that conduct 
prompted by omniscient self-interest would coincide with that prompted 
by self-forgetting love. But man must be governed by discernible, and 
not undiscernible, motives. A great deal of our conduct may be deter- 
mined by either prudential or ethical considerations. Theft, robbery, 
fraud, violence, riotous acts, and many other kinds of conduct would have 
a bad economic effect in a community, even if they were not violations of 
the moral law. 

The relation between ethics and economics is more intimate than that 
between ethics and other sciences, pure or applied, for the reason that 
they are both social sciences; but the relation in the former case is not 
radically different from that in the latter. For instance, much might be 
learned in the art of surgery by human vivisection. But, whatever may be 
the decision in the debate now going on respecting animal vivisection, no 
one claims that the former is morally allowable—not that the ethical prin- 
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ciple in the slightest degree modifies the scientific, but it prohibits its 
application. So of esthetics and ethics. We have heard, indeed, of grand 
artistic effects secured by cruel tortures of persons. Art may be limited 
in its operation by morals, but neither changes the intrinsic character of 
the other. 

There are some actions respecting which it is not clear whether they are 
virtuous or vicious; it may, also, be doubted whether they are economically 
advisable or the contrary. In the one case, the determination is con- 
trolled by the moral law; in the other, by economic principle. Whether 
I may invest money in a trust company is to be considered first on ethical 
grounds. If the project is unrighteous, that ends it; I may pursue it no 
further. If it offers no obstacle I must ascertain whether it is prudent. 
It may be found that it is both morally right and ethically prudent, or 
that it is both wrong and imprudent, or that it is economically prudent 
but morally wrong, or that it is morally right but economically imprudent, 
The two tests are totally distinct—they belong to entirely separate sys- 
tems of thought. : 

One great danger arising from this confusion is that it strengthens the 
tendency just now strong with certain writers toward bold utilitarianism— 
the ethical theory that right, in the ultimate analysis, resolves itself into 
what is, on the whole, advantageous or profitable. While, as has been 
intimated, it is very likely to be true that all right conduct will in the 
end be found to be profitable, it by no means follows that it is right because 
it is profitable. GEORGE M. STEELE. 

Auburndale, Mass. 


THE PASSAGE FROM JOSEPHUS, 


A BROTHERLY criticism from the pen of Dr. H. M. Harman, of Dickin- 
son College, appears in your last issue, on my article entitled ‘‘ Josephus 
and Jesus,” which was contributed to the March-April number of this 
Review. He says that I bring forward ‘ about all the arguments that can 
be alleged for the genuineness of the famous passage in Josephus con- 
cerning Christ; and he might have added, with propriety, about all the 
arguments which have been alleged in opposition to its genuineness. For 
I am not interested to champion the genuineness of this celebrated pas- 
sage, but am interested in its historical investigation. This was the object 
of my contribution in the first instance. 

The doctor takes a middle ground—that the passage of Josephus is 
mostly genuine, but partly spurious. That view is not new to me, but 
seems to be fraught with difficulties. In support of his position Dr. Har- 
man quotes the opinions of Gieseler, Tholock, and Renan. I also quoted 
a still longer list of modern scholars and critics favoring the genuineness 
of the paragraph. There was no division of opinion in regard to it until 
the sixteenth century. Now there are opinions of distinguished men for 


the genuineness of the passage and against it, as well as for the partially 
spurious view. Thus, obviously, the whole question is left indeterminate. 
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But mere opinions cannot settle such a question. However great our respect 
for the judgment of distinguished men, the time has gone by when their 
opinions are to settle the convictions of others upon any question open 
for critical investigation. Thoughtful minds do not care to believe a 
thing because somebody else thinks so. The demand is now, not for 
opinions, but for the reasons for the opinions, because an opinion is not 
evidence, and often is the merest conjecture. 

The doctor thinks that the sentences, ‘‘He was the Christ” and ‘‘ He 
appeared to them alive again during the third day,” etc., are spurious. 
Nearly all the rest of the paragraph he admits as genuine, Now, will the 
doctor kindly furnish us his reasons, not opinions, for branding these two 
sentences as spurious, while he admits most of the remaining part of the 
paragraph as genuine? He should do this in the light of the following 
facts: (1) That there was no division of opinion touching the genuineness 
of this whole paragraph until the sixteenth century; (2) that it appears in 
full in every manuscript and version of Josephus’s works; (3) that the wsus 
obtained then, as now, to mention as a fact, not that which the writer 
himself believed, but that which was cognized and accepted as public 
opinion, as is illustrated in the case of Pilate when he wrote as the super- 
scription on the cross, ‘‘ This is Jesus, the King of the Jews,” when at 
the same time the Jews had no king, but were ruled by himself as the 
Roman procurator, or as is illustrated in the case of Mary, who, on find- 
ing Jesus at the age of twelve disputing with the authorities in the tem- 
ple, said, ‘‘ Behold, thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing,” when 
Mary knew better than any one on earth that Joseph was not the father 
of Jesus, except in the adopting and reputed sense, as explained by Luke 
in the very next chapter—‘‘ Being (as was supposed) the son of Joseph.” 
It is easy to understand that, among the many pretenders who arose call- 
ing themselves Christ, this one was the one cognized and accepted by the 
many by way of preeminence, precisely as Pilate wrote that Jesus was 
King of the Jews in the esteem of the people. 

It would be an immense contribution to historical science if the learned 
doctor should furnish convincing reasons, not mere opinions, why he par- 
ticularly excepts these two sentences out of this famous paragraph and 
holds them to be spurious, especially if he should refute the reasons based 
on the points enumerated in the last paragraph. Truly, in historical in- 
quiry, as in other affairs, one has not the right to believe a given propo- 
sition without the sufficient reason; but, having the reason, he has no right 
to disbelieve it. Touching the relation of Josephus to Jesus in his testi- 
mony, Edersheim gives expression to the following conjectural opinion: 
‘* Josephus always carefully suppresses, so faras possible, all that refers 
to the Christ—probably not only in accordance with his religious views, 
but because mention of a Christ might have been dangerous, certainly 
would have been inconvenient, ina work written by an intense self-seeker 
mainly for readers in Rome.” * S. L. Bowman. 

Newark, N. J. 


* Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. i, p. 215. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS AND THE CHURCH. 


Ir is not the province of the ‘‘ Itinerants’ Club” tocomment in any criti- 
cal way upon the actions of other denominations of Christians engaged in 
advancing the welfare of mankind. The controversy, however, now going 
on in the Presbyterian Church, and which has been going on for years and 
has reached a crisis, if not a final settlement, through the action of the 
late General Assembly, cannot fail to attract the attention of all ministers 
of the Gospel, and especially of young ministers, The action was the out- 
come of the discussion as to the relation to be observed between the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the theological seminaries of the Church. It was de- 
cided that the students of no theological seminary out of harmony with 
the General Assembly should be received as ministers in the Presbyterian 
Church, It is no secret that this action was directed against one particu- 
lar school; yet, in the absence of any direct statement on that point, it is 
rather the principle underlying the action which we shall here consider. 

A discussion of the matter necessarily involves several elements, There 
is a distinction to be observed between the reception into the ministry of 
persons coming from other denominations, and the reception of those who 
have been trained in the denomination whose ministry they propose to 
enter. It is an accepted practice of all Churches to examine those who 
come from other denominations as to their faith and their harmony with 
the doctrines and discipline of the Church which they desire to enter, 
and, also, to demand an assurance of their good standing as ministers in 
the Church from which they come. The Church receiving them assumes 
no responsibility beyond the examination. The question, however, before 
the General Assembly was a different one. It was whether the Church 
itself should train the students who are to enter its ministry or should 
formally approve the teachings of those not in harmony with its doctrinal 
creed, When one is received under the control of a presbytery the latter 
assumes the management, or at least the responsibility, of the training 
through which he is to pass. It is hardly supposable that any denomina- 
tion should allow its theological students to receive instruction inconsist- 
ent with beliefs of the Church. This seems to be the vital principle 
involved in the discussion, and is mentioned here, not for the purpose of 
approving or disapproving the action taken, but to call attention to what 
is essentially concerned in the relation of a Church to her theological 
seminaries. These are the creation of the Church, are supported by the 
Church, and exist for the maintenance and defense of the Church. 

The point to be specially noted is the important position which theo- 
logical seminaries hold in the estimation of the Church. Much of 
the controversy has gathered around two names—those of Professor 
Briggs, of the Union Theological Seminary, and Professor Smith, of the 
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Lane Theological Seminary, who have been held by a majority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to have taught doctrines not in harmony with the teach- 
ings of the Presbyterian Church. The action of the majority was based 
on the view that the instructors of the ministry shall bein harmony with 
the doctrinal standards. It is not the usage of the Presbyterian Church 
to require of its membership an adherence to its entire Confession of 
Faith ; but it does require this of the candidates to its ministry, empha- 
sizing the idea that, while liberties of belief are to be allowed to the laity, 
they cannot be permitted in those who are to guide and instruct the 
Church in sacred things. This is certainly a very interesting difference, 
which would be held by many to be inconsistent. Our own Church re- 
quires alike of ministry and membership that they shall avow adherence 
to the doctrines and discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and a 
layman, as well as a minister, may be excluded for violating the compact. 
No such compact is required of the laity in the Presbyterian Church, but 
only of candidates to the ministry. 

The idea, however, that those who represent the Church as in- 
structors of its ministry shall be in harmony with the doctrines of 
the Church is well grounded. The theological seminaries are created 
by the Church for the specific purpose of training young men who 
shall be teachers and promoters of those beliefs and usages on which 
the Church was founded and for whose advancement it exists. She hasa 
right to expect that her agents shall truly represent her, or, if they do 
not so represent her, that they shall give place to those who will do so. 
Anything else would be subversive of Church order and might even be- 
come destructive of her existence. Suppose, for instance, that the Trin- 
ity be recognized, as it is, as an accepted doctrine of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. One may call it a dogma if he will, a mere abstraction without 
bearing on practical life, an intellectual, and not a moral, conception, and 
may say that it is a matter of indifference whether he teach it ornot. But 
suppose such a person to be a professor in a theological seminary. Could 
he consistently remain there while the dogma was recognized as an essen- 
tial part of the creed of his Church ? The questions would arise as to 
how far the variance from doctrine was a vital one, and whether such 
variance was a proper subject for Church action. With this question, as 
it relates to the Presbyterian Church, we have nothing really to do. 
Whether the teachings of Professor Briggs and of Professor Smith are in 
harmony with the Presbyterian Confession is a matter for that denomina- 
tion, through its highest representative body, to decide. The point in 
which we are specially interested is the bearing of the recent decision of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church on theological seminaries in 
general, Their relation to the Church is so intrinsic and so important 
that all denominations appreciate the necessity of throwing around them 
such safeguards as shall promote or defend the interests of the denomina- 
tion they represent, without hindering a free and full discussion of all 
those great and momentous topics which from time to time confront the 
Church concerning her doctrines and her polity. 
42—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, X. 
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SOME CONDITIONS OF EXTEMPORANEOUS DISCOURSE. 


Many books have been written on the art of extemporaneous speaking. 
It is universally conceded that the power of accurate and forcible extem- 
porization is a very desirable one, and young speakers are earnestly urged 
to cultivate it. By speaking extempore is not meant speaking without 
previous thought, but without having previously clothed the thought in 
language. Jlow far one can have precise thoughts without formulation 
in words is an open question, and one we do not raise here. For our 
present purpose it is sufficient to say that extemporaneous speaking means 
tle employment of language which occurs to one while speaking, to con- 
vey thoughts which have been previously considered. It is distinguished 
from the memorized recitation of something previously written. Memoriter 
preaching cannot be considered as belonging to our subject. It is rather 
the reading of a discourse, with the notes concealed from view. The 
method of preparation for preaching without manuscript is, in a measure 
at least, different from that for discourse intended to be read. There are 
very few persons who can develop a thought closely on their feet. An 
ethical discourse in which fine discriminations are made is mere difficult 
of development than a logical discussion in which the mind moves for- 
ward by the ordinary processes of argument. 

The first requisite for extempore speaking is a mind trained to logical 
processes. Men differ greatly in this particular, some minds grasping 
matters in groups, or pictorially, rather than logically. One of the most 
important studies, therefore, especially for one who would follow con- 
secutive trains of thought, is that of pure logic. This study shows how 
the human mind normally acts. Some one has divided our reasoning proc- 
esses into two classes—formal and informal. We reason formally when 
we are conscious of our processes and give attention to them. We reason 
informally when we express conclusions without recognizing or giving 
attention to the order of logical procedure, All persons are constantly 
engaged in logical processes, whether they note them or not, The study 
of pure logic develops and trains the mind to move forward from step to 
step by natural laws; and thus each thought, as it arises, is the nerus 
or bond which is essential to extempore address. 

Another element in this style of address is an orderly arrangement, or 
what is technically called the plan. Great extempore speakers are accus- 
tomed to prepare clear outlines of what they wish to say, and can scarcely 
get along without them. They are the signal lights which keep them 
from losing their way, and they direct their course from one to another 
with great care. If the faculty of development fails in one point it may 
appear in another, and the effect of even a moderate discussion of each 
point will not seriously impair the effect as a whole. The plan, inde- 
pendently of the fullness of the discussion, will convey its impression. 
It is remarkable how a series of well-arranged propositions or points, log- 


ically dependent on each other, will produce a profound impression by 
their mere statement, without any elaboration whatever, A well-arranged 
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and well-digested plan is, in the nature of the case, most favorable to 
free address. 

The supreme qualification for this kind of address is a thorough famil- 
iarity with the subject under consideration. One needs to be so familiar Ht 
with it that he can touch it at any point and understand all its bearings. 
One of the most effective speakers of this kind was in the habit of spend- Pe 
ing the entire week on the theme he proposed to discuss, omitting all con- 
sideration of the analysis of the subject or the language to be used. { 
When the discussion of an extended passage of Scripture was before his ti 
mind he did not even give precise form to his topic until Saturday night 
or Sunday morning. Perhaps the passage to be considered was the ninth | 
chapter of Acts. The topic of the chapter is the conversion of St. Paul. 
The week previous to the Sabbath was devoted to a critical study of the : 
whole passage, with grammar, dictionary, and commentary. The topog- 
raphy of the country, the force of the words and their grammatical con- \. | 

{ 
; 
; 














nection, the doctrinal and practical bearings of each part were consid- : 
ered until the whole subject was before the mind in all its breadth and 
fullness. When this has been done two or three lines of thought open 
before the preacher, one of which he may select. The preacher above 
referred to said that with the material thus collected he could preaeh 
three or four sermons, each distinct from the others. Having selected 
and studied his topic and constructed a general outline, he allowed his 
mind to do its thinking in the pulpit, in accordance with logical processes fa 
and without any previous preparation of the language to be employed. ’ 
It is conceded that the ability to do this with success is a rare attain- 
ment, but it is one much to be desired. 
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IN SERMONIC COMPOSITION. 









DEVELOPMENT 









Tue literary style of a sermon will be largely dependent upon its 
purpose; if the object be to reform some evil or advance some concrete 
interest the general style will differ from that of a discourse purely 
ethical and spiritual. A style clear, full, and adapted to the subject is 
difficult of acquisition, and yet very important to the successful preacher. 
The late Dean Stanley, of Westminster Abbey, London, is regarded as a 









master of English style. IHis mode of preaching was by written dis- y 
course, which was closely read. The interesting character of his subjects ‘a 





and his felicity of expression and illustration made his discourses exceed- p| 
ingly attractive to his hearers, and Westminster Abbey was crowded by 






those who came to listen to him. 

A typical selection will illustrate. His sermon on ‘‘ Science and Reli- 
gion,” in memory of Sir John Herschel, was founded upon Gen. i, 14, 15: 
‘* And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven to divide 
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the day from the night; and let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for 5 
days, and years: and let them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven 4 
to give light upon the earth.” He speaks of the ‘‘ two characteristics of a 
the biblical accounts of the sun and moon and stars that contain the first q . 
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stimulating thoughts of all the discoveries which have since been achieved. 

. The first of these characteristics is the profound sense which the 
biblical writers display of the sublimity and beauty of the divine order of 
heaven and earth.” He thus develops his thought: ‘‘ They knew not, 
they could not know, what it meant in all its parts. But it struck a 
poetic fire out of their inmost souls, that reproduced itself in thoughts 
and words of which the childlike simplicity is only equaled by their in- 
born and supreme nobility. Human language has performed many mar- 
velous feats since the first chapter in Genesis was written; but the say- 
ing of the heathen Longinus sixteen hundred years ago is still true, that 
nothing more sublime has ever been spoken than the words, ‘ And God 
said, Let there be light: and there was light.’ The hues of the rising 
and the setting sun have been depicted by many a poet and manya 
painter, have been analyzed by many a scientific process, by many an 
optic tube, since the shepherd-king watched the rays of the early morn- 
ing dart over the level lines of the hills of Moab; yet no more lifelike 
description has ever been given in few words than that of the sudden 
like that of a joyous bridegroom on 





emergence of the sun’s bright face 
his wedding day—from the curtains of his secret chamber; of the star- 
tling bound with which he leaps over the dark ridge of the eastern moun- 
tains, like a giant rejoicing to run his course. The Grecian poets have 
sung of the repose of immortals and the toils of mortals, have handled 
with delicate touch the lights and shades of sea and sky; but we might 
search in vain for any expression of intense and abounding joyousness in 
the beauty of creation for its own sake equal to that which the Book of 
Job describes when it tells us that, at the laying of the foundation stone 
of the world, ‘the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy.’ The Mosaic cosmogonist,the psalmist of Bethlehem, the 
Idumean patriarch, could supply no theory of the universe; but they felt 
assured that in those glorious orbs there was an indication of divine power 
and wisdom beyond what they saw more closely around them. They 
were prepared, and they prepared others, to hear more; they put them- 
selves and the world into an admiring, reverential, listening attitude.” 

In analyzing this development it will be noticed how clearly he un- 
folds his proposition—the ‘“sublimity and beauty of the divine order 
of heaven and earth,” as displayed by the biblical writers. One can 
scarcely imagine a more delicate and harmonious unfolding. The 
imagery is closely related to the thought, and the thought illumines the 
topic. The subject and treatment are poetical, and there is nothing to 
mar the impression which the writer desires to make. It would be inter- 
esting to note the method of this writer in the development of a purely 
spiritual topic. But the object of this paper will be secured if any young 
minister shall be induced to study sermon writers like Dean Stanley, with 
a view to the attainment of effective methods of development. Careful 
analysis is of great importance; but many who can analyze a subject 
readily find difficulty in developing the points in harmony alike with the 
thought and the sentiment. 
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ARCHHIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 
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A FRAGMENT OF THE GREEK PSALTER. 





PEOPLE have ceased to be surprised at the discovery of anything in 
Egypt; for no sooner is one object from remote ages and of priceless value 


ie 






brought to light than another is found of still greater antiquity and interest. 1 
From an article in the Atheneum we learn that among the papyri re- : 
cently placed in the British Museum was a leaf of the Psalter in Greek, ' 







which had been found in the Fayoum. After a careful examination of H 
the style of writing and a thorough comparison of papyri, it has been in- 
ferred by competent paleographers that the fragment must have been ex- 
ecuted about 300 A. D. If this be true, and there is no reason for doubt- 
ing it, this stray leaf, discovered in the valley of the Nile, is the oldest ‘ 
specimen extant of the Septuagint—older by two or three hundred years 
than the fragment, likewise of a Psalter, examined by Tischendorf nearly 
fifty years ago, and even more ancient than those venerable portions of 
Zechariah and Maldchi in the Greek tongue which, for a long time, were 
regarded as the oldest fragments of the Greek Bible extant. This same 
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writer in the Atheneum informs us that a part of this latter document li 
was exhibited at the Congress of Orientalists in London, in September, ; 
1892, was reproduced at that time in facsimile in the Ziimes, and was de- 
scribed in that paper as follows: ‘‘The extreme antiquity of the manu- if 
script is attested by the uncial character in which it is written, which ie 
‘es 






would place it well before 300 A. D.” The writer then comments in the 
following words: ‘‘ This statement, however, is at once contradicted by 
the facsimile which accompanies it; for he would be a bold paleographer Ls 
who would place the manuscript, on the evidence of the writing, earlier ie 







than the seventh century.” 









This stray leaf is about ten inches square, and is divided into two col- vn 
umns, with twenty-seven lines to the column. It contains Psalms xi, 7, 
to xiv, 4. The chirography is unusually fine and distinct, showing “ 
clearly that these uncial characters were executed by no mean penman; 
yet the fragment abounds in glaring mistakes, which proves that the if 
scribe was either very illiterate or utterly ignorant of the language which 
he copied. It is probably the work of a foreign slave, whose duty it was | 






to copy manuscripts. 






From ‘‘a series of dots” found here and there in the text, evidently to :4 
divide the words into syllables, it has been inferred that this fragment of i 
the Psalter was used as a text-book for giving instruction to children or ei, 






to those learning to read. This view is supported by the fact that on the 








back of the papyrus several Greek words are divided into syllables, as in 4 
our modern spelling books—for example, 0-A:-yw and a7o-Aav-ev, This fact 7 | 
is very important, as it shows that the Bible was a text-book in Christian 4 3 





schools at a very early date in the history of the Church. Incidentally, it 
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also suggests the observation that this method of dividing words in order 
to facilitate the learning of the Greek language was not confined to the 
Bible, since portions of Homer have also been found where the words were 
similarly divided into syllables. 

HEBREW ART DURING THE EXODUS. 

In former issues of the Zeview it has been shown in this department, be- 
yond a reasonable doubt, that Moses must have been well acquainted with 
the art of writing, both on papyrus and other materials. It has, also, been 
demonstrated that Egypt, Babylonia, and several other lands possessed no 
mean degree of civilization, and that these ancient empires had developed 
the mechanical arts, in various ways, to amazing perfection ages before 
Abraham and centuries before the great Hebrew legislator. 

We shall, in this paper, examine into the state of culture among the He- 
brews during their forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness, along the lines 
of the useful trades involving mechanical or artisan skill. No one can 
read the first six books of the Old Testament without being impressed 
that we have to do, not only with a people quite advanced in their reli- 
gious and political ideas, but, also, with a nation possessing many skilled 
workmen in the various arts. But there are those, even among evangel- 
ical Christians, who do not accept the antiquity of the Hexateuch and 
who, with the destructive critics, take it for granted that these books 
were not written till nearly a thousand years after the events described 
had taken place. Consequently, they hold, the description of the ark, the 
mercy seat, and the tabernacle, with its utensils and furniture, shows evi- 
dent traces of later civilization, just as the lofty sentiments of the so- 
called Mosaic law bear evidence of a comparatively recent origin. In 
other words, workmanship not possible to the Hebrews till centuries 
afterward is attributed to them while in the wilderness. 

In turning to the twenty-fifth and following chapters of the Book of 
Exodus we find that the Hebrews were acquainted with spinning, weav- 
ing, 
prepared from wool and flax; for among the offerings brought by them 
for the tabernacle were stuffs dyed in blue, purple, and scarlet, also fine 


and embroidering, as well as with dyeing and coloring the materials 


linen and goat’s hair cloth. The knowledge of tanning is also presup- 
posed, since among the articles contributed were rams’ skins dyed red and 
seal skins (Authorized Version, ‘‘ badgers’ skins,” but now commonly re- 
garded as a general term for the skins of any large fish). The several 
processes in metallurgy, such as separating, smelting, and refining, were 
likewise known. The work of the metallurgists would be naturally fol- 
lowed by that of the skilled worker in bronze, silver, and gold, The He- 
brew goldsmith, according to the record, must have possessed wonderful 
ability. Indeed, we read that Bezaleel was filled with the Spirit of God 
to devise cunning works, to work in gold, silver, and brass, in cutting 
stones for setting, and in the carving of wood (Exod. xxxv, 81-35). In the 
direction for the construction of the ark and other sacred objects we read: 
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‘*Thou shalt overlay it with pure gold;” ‘‘and thou shalt make a mercy 
seat of pure gold;” ‘‘and thou shalt make two cherubim of gold, of 
beaten work shalt thou make them, in the two cnds of the mercy seat.” 
The construction of these cherubim implies wonderful skill and exquisite 
taste. Then follows the enumeration of various utensils, such as spoons 
and bowls for the table of the showbread, and the golden candlestick, 
with its shaft, almond-blossom-shaped cups, knops, and flowers of one 
piece. The lapidary, also, must have filled an important place, since there 
were ‘‘stones to be set in the ephod, and in the breastplate.” No one 
can read the description of the ‘‘ breastplate of judgment” (Exod. xxviii, 
15-30) without being convinced, either that we are reading fiction pure 
and simple, or that the Hebrew artisan was endowed with astonishing 
skill. Yet recent discoveries prove that the account given in Exodus 
need not be considered as a fiction or exaggeration, but as a true, lit- 
eral account—as genuine history, and not invented legend. But the skill 
of these various artisans was not confined to the construction of sacred 
articles for the sanctuary, since we know that they were also engaged in 
the preparation of jewelry and ornaments for common use. When the 
golden calf was made the people contributed freely of their personal 
adornments; and about the same time, when offerings were solicited for 
‘*the work of the taberndcle of the congregation, and for all his service,” 
both men and women brought, in large quantities, brooches, earrings, 
signet rings, bracelets, necklaces, and “ all jewels of gold.” 

So advanced have these several branches of industry appeared that, as 
already stated, many have not hesitated in consigning the account to the 
realm of the unhistorical. Let us, therefore, look at them in the light of 
history, as read, not simply upon the monuments, but in articles re- 
cently discovered. In the first place, it must be remembered that Semitic 
civilization was of an advanced type many centuries before the exodus. 
The discoveries made in Chaldea, the home of the great ancestor of the 
Hebrews, prove this beyond controversy. According to that eminent 
scholar and brilliant historian and archeologist, Canon Rawlinson, the 

3abylonians of Abraham’s time were acquainted with metallurgy in its 
various branches, and were especially successful in the preparation of 
bronze, which was made bya mixture of copper and tin, They also pos- 
sessed equal skill in the production of textile fabrics, The thousands of 
tablets lately discovered, relating to contracts of various kinds—to the 
transfer of real estate and personal property, to banking, and other busi- 
ness—prove that they were men of affairs at a very early date. It has 
been logically inferred that the chieftain Terah, on emigrating from Ur 
of the Chaldees, must have had in his train skillful workmen who were 
able to make almost every article needed by his tribe. The purchase 
of Machpelah by Abraham from the Hittites and the legal conveyance of 
the same prove that the parties were not roving savages. The incidental 
mention of signets, earrings, and bracelets in Gen, xxiv, 22, and xxxviii, 18, 
is also of value, as showing the civilized character of the descendants of 


Abraham. 
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It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader of the larger civilization in 
the Nile valley, even during the early dynasties. The articles last year 
brought to light at Dashur, by M. de Morgan, though belonging to the 
twelfth dynasty—between 2500 and 2300 B. C.—are exquisite in their 
workmanship. Maspero, referring to them, says: ‘‘ The ornaments com- 
prise a wealth of gold gorgets, necklaces of agate beads or of enameled 
lotus flowers, cornelian, amethyst, and onyx scarabs, Pectorals of pierced 
goldwork inlaid with flakes of vitreous paste or precious stones bear the 
eartouch of Usirtasen III and of Amenemhait II; and every one of these 
gems of art betrays a perfection of taste and skillfulness of handling 
which are perfectly wonderful. Their delicacy and their freshness, in 
spite of their antiquity, make it hard for us to realize that fifty centuries « 
have elapsed since they were made.” This, from an eyewitness and, per- 
haps, the best living judge of Egyptian antiquities, is of great weight. 
Professor Erman in his Life in Ancient Egypt, pp. 461, jf., uses equally 
strong language in describing the jewels of Queen Ahhétep. The skill 
of these ancient workers, who created ‘‘ marvels of gold, ivory, porcelain, 
and wood,” is now so generally admitted by all authorities as to need no 
further mention. 

The fine linen made in Egypt is still admired. It was remarkable for 
its finish, softness, and delicacy, some of it being as finely woven as our 
best silks. This fineness of the cloth isa matter of surprise. Wilkinson 
describes a piece which had no less than five hundred and forty threads 
in the warp and one hundred and ten in the woof toeach inch. We know 
from very reliable sources that under the old empire, between 2830 and 
2530 B. C., weaving was done to a very large extent by slaves, and not 
by the better classes. In later times most of the weaving was accom- 
plished by women of the lower classes. This being the case, there is every 
reason for believing that the Hebrew women might have been condemned 
to such work by their captors. 

Indeed, we further know that artisan work of all kinds was looked down 
upon by the great and powerful of Egypt. Erman quotes a poet of the 
middle empire, who declares himself on the subject of manual labor 
thus: ‘‘I have never seen the smith as an ambassador or the goldsmith 
carry tidings. Yet Ihave seen the smith at his work at the mouth of his 
furnace; his fingers were like crocodile [hide], he stank more than the 
roe of fish.” The position of the craftsmen being thus regarded, it will 
not be difficult to conceive that very many of the Hebrews under the op- 
pression were found among the despised classes engaged in tle various 
handicrafts. But, granting that the Hebrews had no knowledge whiat- 
ever of the various trades, such as cabinet-making, tanning, weaving, and 
metal working, when they entered Egypt, which, indeed, is almost incon- 
ceivable, there is no reason whatever for thinking that every Hebrew de- 
voted himself exclusively to herding cattle or to agriculture. It is more 
than probable that, though the greater part of them were devoted to pas- 
toral work, yet not a few of their number were engaged in the several 


trades and arts known to the Egyptians. 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


THE DESCENDANTS OF HAWAIIAN MISSIONARIES. 


AFTER the extinction of the house of the Kamehamehas, in the Hawai- 
ian Islands, the citizens there were confronted by new circumstances— 
the unchecked flooding of the land with intoxicating liquors; the revival 
of the old heathen practices of sorcery, even to the extent of interfering 
with the board of health and its hygienic regulations; the influx of Chinese 
and Japanese; and other similar social and political conditions confusing 
and dangerous to the body politic. 

All this naturally led to complications and contention. Among the 
persons active in seeking to control the situation in the interests of purity 
and good government were some citizens who were sons of early Ameri- 
can missionaries to the islands. In the criminations and recriminations 
incident to the strife engendered by the situation, those citizens who were 
missionaries or sons of missionaries came in for their share, and charges 
against them of present worldliness were freely bandied about. It was 
alleged, for instance, that they owned four fifths of the property of the 
islands. It now turns out that the largest property holders of the Ha- 
waiian Islands are not missionaries or sons of missionaries; and, in fact, 
there is not even a plantation owned by the son of amissionary. Several 
plantations are, however, managed by corporations whose stock is from 
time to time on the market and is available in small sums. In these cor- 
porate stocks some teachers and sons of missionaries, it is true, have in- 
vested small savings; but no one of them is even so much as a manager on 
any plantation, while some do work on them. 

So far from any serious charge of secularization being established 
against the descendants of these missionaries as a class, it is now shown 
that not less than seventy children of such missionaries have entered mis- 
sionary service in other lands, and about as many more have engaged in 
such service in the Hawaiian Islands themselves, carrying on the work 
established by their fathers and mothers. Of those who have wholly en- 
gaged in secular pursuits not more than ten have accumulated anything 
that could be accounted even a moderate fortune, though many of them 
are creditable lawyers, judges, physicians, teachers, and clerks. In a list 
of one hundred and one cabinet officers of the government there appear 
eight names of the descendants of missionaries, while not more than ten 
descendants of missionaries are found in other offices under the govern- 
ment. These descendants of missionaries are active in social and benevo- 
lent works, some of them being engaged in caring for the moral and re- 
ligious training of the fifteen thousand Japanese and the thousands of 
Chinese whose immigration to the islands has added a disturbing element 
to the population. More than one half of the $15,000 raised for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association building in Honolulu is said to have 
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been contributed by sons of missionaries. One missionary, himself a 
missionary’s son, is serving without salary as the pastor of achurch. More 
than one of the missionaries, out of his savings and investments, has given 
back to the American Board treasury more than the total amount received 
from it. There is, also, a constant demand for money to conduct mission 
schools and industrial establishments wherein to train native Christians 
to be thrifty citizens; and to these objects the descendants of missionaries 
are continually giving both time and money. 


SELF-SUPPORT IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Tue term ‘‘self-support” has been restricted by some missionary socie- 
ties to the support of pastors by native churches. It is, however, con- 
fusing to thus limit the word, rather than to apply it to the total giving 
of native Christians toward the support of the Gospel and religious 
institutions among themselves; for this benevolence is what indicates 
their Christian development and their independence of foreign resources. 
Natives of the several countries in which missions have been established 
are not unaccustomed to make contributions for the support of their own 
religions before they become Christians; and there is no reason why they 
should not give of their ability after adopting Christianity in, at least, the 
same ratio, other things being equal. It has been estimated that the 
Chinese give from one fifth to two fifths of their income to the single ob- 
ject of ancestor worship. Mr. 8. Wells Williams has estimated the total 
contributions of the Chinese for the support of idolatrous customs at one 
hundred and twenty million dollars annually, one half of which, he be- 
lieves, goes to ancestral worship. Hindoos, also, contribute a vast sum in 
the aggregate to religious objects; and, though the individual gifts are in 
infinitesimal amounts, they constitute a fair percentage of the income of 
the donors. It is sometimes the case that the profession of Christianity 
results in the destruction of the means of livelihood. Among such in- 
stances are the cases where the income has been derived from idolatrous 
customs, temple revenues, or service; and in the complex religious usages 
of heathen countries these sources of income ramify much farther than 
appears at first thought. 

It isa pleasure to record the fact that native churches generally con- 
tribute liberally and often self-sacrificingly, though the aggregate may 
not seem great to persons accustomed to the larger incomes of Christian 
communities in Western lands. The native churches of India, between 
1851 and 1861, thus gave 93,431 rupees, while in 1871 alone they gave 
85,121 rupees, or nearly as much as in the former decade. The native 
Christians connected with the Methodist churches in heathen lands prob- 
ably give an annual aggregate of more than $100,000. The Wesleyan mis- 
sions in the Fiji Islands meet their own expenses, including salaries of 
foreign missionaries, and hand over a large surplus to the Australian 
Conference for mission work in other parts. Native Christians in the 
New Hebrides make it a rule to give one tenth of their time to the spread- 
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ing of the Gospel, and two dollars apiece to the missionary collection. 
They once contributed 3,700 pounds of arrowroot to print an edition of | 
the Old Testament, and $6,000 to translate the Gospel into one of 
the native languages. The converts of Annatum volunteered to give 
the price of the season’s crop of cocoanuts for the roofing of two churches if 
with corrugated iron, The chief dependence for obtaining foreign 
clothing and other goods is copra; and they also agreed to give all their 
copra for six months, thus dispensing with the comforts, if not with the 
necessities, of life. In fulfillment of this agreement they gave twenty- 
six tons of copra, valued at $574. While so giving one of their churches 
was destroyed by a hurricane; and, in addition to what they had already 
done, they also gave their arrowroot crop to repair the damage. The 
Bassein College, in Burmah, is of indigenous growth. The native Chris- 
tians passed a law that every disciple should give a basket of paddy and 
twelve cents in money. Having thus contributed the whole cost of the 
land and buildings, they pay the wages of the teachers and the board of the 
pupils. Less than five per cent of the total expenditure came from outside. 
In 1849 they undertook the support of their pastors; in 1850 they added all 
the native evangelists; in 1880, while heavily taxed and yet in deep pov- 
erty, they began building their own churches. The native Christians of 
the Reformed (Dutch) mission at Amoy, China, in 1882 gave $1,877. There 
were then 750 church members. In 1888, 758 members gave $1,958; in 
1884, 742 members gave $1,631; in 1885, 783 members gave $2,107; in 
1891, 968 members gave $3,382. ; 
























ST. PETERSBURG MISSION. 





FINLAND 





THE AND 

TuIs mission was organized in 1892. Our work in Finland, however, 
was actually begun in 1879. In 1881 Finland appears as a regular circuit 
of the Sweden Conference, and the Finland District of that Conference was 
organized four years later. At first the work was largely confined to the 
Swedes resident in the country, of whom there are nearly 350,000, out of a 
total population of about 2,500,000; but more work is constantly being 
done among the Finns themselves. Indeed, most of the Swedish mission- 4 
aries are unfamiliar with the Finnish language and are compelled to use 
interpreters when preaching to others than their own people; and only P 
as native preachers have been trained and employed has much success 
among the Finns been attained. Even so recently as in 1891 there was 
but one preacher who could preach in the Finnish language. Work in 
St. Petersburg was begun in 1889, principally among the Swedes and 
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Finus there resident. It is through this mission, if at all, that Methodism % 
must reach Russia. In Finland our preachers at first suffered much oppo- ' 
sition from the local authorities, and were bitterly denounced by the A 






ministers of the State (Lutheran) Church; yet some of these ministers 
now openly encourage our work and frequently attend our services, and F 
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from the State Church, which many hesitate to do, this being considered 
a great sin among the common people; and no children but those whose 
parents are Methodists are permitted to attend Methodist Sunday schools, 
The people suffer from the prevailing drunkenness and immorality and 
from the religious formality and indifference which curse the country. 
And yet the Finlanders, though difficult to stir, or to bring to a definite 
conclusion, and reticent in revealing their deepest feelings and experiences, 
are thoroughly earnest when once aroused and remain firm in thei: 
new convictions. There are five ordained and ten unordained mission- 
aries, a dozen stations and circuits, 587 full members, 160 probationers, 
and 790 Sunday school scholars. If the work can once be thoroughly 
intrenched in the large cities and towns the country districts can easily 
be evangelized therefrom. But one great need, which must be supplied 
before Methodism can command a proper respect from the people, is the 
erection of a suitable church in Helsingfors, the Finnish capital, a city 
of sixty-five thousand persons. From the newly started Book Concern 
in that city there have recently been published in Finnish the Discipline 
and a hymnal containing nearly four hundred hymns. Two monthly 
papers are issued—Nya Budbararen (‘‘ The New Messenger”) in Swedish, 
and Rauhan Sanoma (‘* The Messenger of Peace ”’) in Finnish, each with 


a circulation of about twelve thousand copies. 


INDUSTRIAL MISSIONS. 


MISSIONARIES have sought, by various means, to secure their converts 
against possible loss of income caused by their abandonment of the faith of 
their fathers. It is desirable, also, to aid them in developing a Christian 
civilization. In Liberia the Lutheran Mission has made a venture in 
coffee farming, which has resulted in a remarkable development of the 
native converts. Bishop Taylor has aimed at the same results by establish- 
ing mission farms in South Central Africa. Mr. H. W. Fry, of London, a 
Christian business man who has visited many mission stations in India, 
recently submitted a proposal to the Calcutta Missionary Conference, 
which at their request he has formulated ina circular. Mr. Fry thinks 
that many missionaries would be able to commence industrial missionary 
enterprises if they had funds for the initial outfit, and that many Chris- 
tians who cannot donate largely to the work would gladly invest small 
sums in such business ventures if these could be carefully investigated by 
acompany of business men. It is proposed, therefore, that a syndicate of 
Christian business men be organized in London, to receive proposals from 
missionaries for self-sustaining industrial missions to be conducted by 
native Christians. Applicants will be required to specify the object of 
the work proposed; to describe its location and facilities for communica- 
tion; to state the amount of capital required; to estimate the working ex- 
penses and probable profits; to name the security, if any, to be furnished ; 
to mention the difficulties to be overcome; and to give other detailed in- 


formation called for in the catalogue of questions. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOE. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


H. Hackmann. Although the Germans are very exact and very thor- 
ough in their researches, yet the leaders of thought among them are not 
always the most reliable of their scholars. Novelty attracts attention even 
among them; and if to novelty an author can add plausibility and force of 
style he is sure of a following more or less extensive and slavish. It may 
be said that nothing is inherently improbable toa German thinker. Hence, 
the most absurd hypotheses, if backed up by a considerable erudition, 
receive respectful consideration and are sure to modify, if not to mold, 
opinion. These remarks are illustrated in the case of Hackmann. It is 
his opinion that Isaiah was a prophet of evil, and about all the passages 
which offer hope to Israel are excluded by him as not of Isaianic origin; 
while everything which contains threatenings is pronounced by him to be 
Isaianic. This turns the evangelical prophet into another Jeremiah. Of 
those portions which he allows to Isaiah and which are supposed to be pro- 
phetic of evil he makes the most possible. For example, chap. xxix, 1-6, 
is made to mean that Jerusalem shall be besieged and frightfully humbled, 
and that Jehovah will visit upon Jerusalem frightful storms and raze it to 
the earth. Verse 7 is made to mean precisely the opposite of what it 
seems to mean, namely, that the Lord will come against Jerusalem with 
dread, such as is experienced in a terrible dream. In order to carry out 
his hypothesis that Isaiah prophesied evil and not hope, he deals in the 
most remarkable way with questions of genuineness. For example, chap. 
xxxii, 9-14, which seems to threaten actual destruction to the city itself, 
is regarded by many critics as spurious. Hackmann himself is not able to 
come to a certain conclusion regarding the passage, but holds it safer 
to accept it as genuine. Yet he treats it, except in the note in which he 
gives expression to his uncertainty, as though its genuineness were unques- 
tioned. In fact, he employs violence and art all the way through to ex- 
plain away passages which conflict with his theory and to make the most 
of those which seem to favor his views. Nevertheless, he is welcomed 
into the ranks of the Old Testament scholars of Germany as though 
he were perfectly fair and just in his treatment of the questions under 
consideration. 


F. Traub. He has received high recognition from learned societies in 
Europe, as well as from individual scholars, especially as to his views con- 
cerning the moral order of the world. He is a Kantian in his theory of 
knowledge, but with a sufficient independence of thought to preserve his 
individuality. According to him, it is not the world per se or the world 
as a whole, but the world of phenomena, which is capable of apprehension 
by theoretical thought. Practical thought, proceeding from the moral law, 
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alone leads us above the world and phenomena. The moral law does not 
exist as the result of deduction. Its exposition is, at the same time, its jus- 
tification. The moral law involves the idea of its universality, the auton- 
omy of man, his personality as afinal cause, and humanity as an end. The 
question whether the real world is such as to aid in the realization of the 
object for which the race exists is the question concerning a moral order 
of the world. If there is such an order it must reckon with the opposing 
powers of natural necessity and evil, and includes within itself the recog- 
nition of an almighty and holy God, and with him the idea of immortality, 
retribution, and forgiveness. Is there, now, such a moral world-order ?¢ 
Only the religious faith can recognize it. The moral law, even with the 
added idea of God, is not sufficient to determine the existence of such an 
order. But even the religious faith is trath only for such as are sensible 
of that need which the Christian faith alone cansupply. But that need is 
the need of a human being who is seized by the morat law with a desire to 
know for a certainty the reality of the moral end of his being. Whence, 
then, can such a one secure this certainty ? First, in the unconditional 
moral law, and, secondly, in the revelation in Christ. This is no theoret- 
ical, but rather a practical, certainty. He denies, however, that there is any 
contradiction between the theoretical and the practical, in such a sense 
as to carry with it a twofold order of the world. Rather, the conviction 
that the natural order is only the means of the accomplishment of moral 
ends tends to unite and harmonize the varying views of the world. Rich, 
profound, and suggestive as all this is, we cannot believe that the distine- 
tion between theoretical and practical thinking should be carried so far 
as to make them mutually exclusive throughout. 


Adolf Kinzler. An instructor in a missionary institute holds a posi- 
tion as leader of thought in an eminent sense. Such is the position of 
Kinzler in the mission house of Basel. In the midst of the excitement 
which biblical criticism is producing in this country, it may be well to see 
what a trusted representative of evangelical mission work in Switzer- 
land thinks. He denies that to investigate the traditional views of au- 
thorship and date of a biblical book is to criticise God’s word. He holds 
that, since the Book of Daniel, in its present form, nowhere asserts its an- 
thor to be Daniel, it is not improper to question whether Daniel is really 
its author. So, because Hebrews says nothing relative to its own author- 
ship, those who attribute it to Paul must explain why it is that in He- 
brews we find a different literary style and a different phase of Christian 
thought from that which prevails in the unquestionably Pauline letters. 
In the same way, the Bible nowhere asserts that all that is contained in 
the five books of Moses was written by Moses. Hence, the one who in- 
vestigates these human opinions concerning the origin of the Bible 
merely uses his freedom as a Christian man. So, also, is it an evidence of 
true Christian honesty to admit the existence of contradictions and 
errors, instead of trying to explain them away by a false apolegetic. All 
these things should be regarded as part of the data from which to judge 
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of the real origin of the books of the Bible. True faith in the revelation 
of God is not to be destroyed by such things; and one may not go to the 
Bible with a ready-made conception of mechanical inspiration, but rather 
must we gather the true idea of inspiration from the contents of the Bible 
itself. The Bible is a divine-human book; and it is as true of the book as 
of the incarnate word, ‘‘ Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended 
in me.” Probably there are few who would dispute Kinzler’s state- 
ments and arguments, once his premises are admitted. The difficulty 
with most will be to believe that the books of the Bible do not attribute 
their origin to the men to whom we are accustomed to attribute them, 
and that the prevalent belief concerning their origin is the product of 
human investigation, rather than biblical statement. 
ee: a 
RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 

Mittelgriechische Sprichworter (Middle Greek Proverbs). By Karl 
Krumbacher. The book holds that the middle Greek proverb is distin- 
guished from the old Greek chiefly and in general by the fact that, while 
the latter is more scholarly, the former is more popular in tone. As might 
be expected, the later proverb finds its material in the culture of the 
Middle Ages from which it springs. Hence, there is very little in common 
between the proverbs of the old and the middle Greek. On the other 
hand, these later proverbs are related more to those of the new Greek and 
form the basis upon which they are constructed. Nor are they much 
like the proverbs of the Romanic peoples. They take the anecdotal form, 
according to the pattern of the Orient. On the contrary, the occidental 
peoples prefer to put their proverbs in the form of sentences. The book 
furnishes much new material from hitherto unknown manuscripts. But 
that which is of special interest to the theologian is the fact that the 
oldest collections of middle Greek proverbs, reaching back probably to 
the twelfth century, had their origin in the purpose to allegorize the 
proverb, in the interest of theological and religious improvement. The 
author thinks that the effort is the same as that which produced the re- 
markable ‘‘ physiologos ” literature, whose purpose was to apply every 
thing pertaining to the whole wide realm of nature and spirit to the 
uses of the religio-ethical life of mankind. The Byzantine theologians 
insisted that man partook of everything existent—of stones (through the 
bones), plants, etc., up to God, whose image man bears. Man passes, in the 
course of his development from the embryo to his old age, through every 
kingdom of the material world. The author then gives a concatenation 
of proverbs, with their theological significance and elaborate explanations 
of some of the more peculiar proverbs, by which their linguistic and 
other difficulties are removed, and closes with much valuable information 
relative to the presence of proverbs in Byzantine literature. This book 
will have little attraction for many. But to those whose insight is suf- 
ficiently deep to know that more can be learned of the actual state of 
culture by the proverbs of an age than by the most detailed records 
of its political and military movements the book will prove a treasure. 
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Beitrage zur Geschichte des Jesuitenordens (Contributions to the 
History of the Order of Jesuits). By Professor Dr. F. H. Reusch. 
Written by a member of the Roman Catholic faculty of theology in the 
University of Bonn, this book is not intended as a contribution to the 
Jesuit controversy now raging in Germany, but a purely objective de- 
lineation of well-authenticated facts in the history of the order of 
Jesuits, The first four chapters treat of ‘* The Doctrine of the Murder of 
Tyrants;” ‘‘ French Jesuits as Gallicans;” ‘‘ The Meeting at Bourgfon- 
thine a Fable of the Jesuits;” ‘‘ The Pretended Arnold, an Illustration 
of the Doctrine that the End Justifies the Means.” A fifth chapter treats 
of a variety of subjects, such as the miracles of the Jesuit saints Ignatius, 
Aloysius, and Canisius, indulgences, privileged altars, etc. One of the 
excellences of the book is that it gives those facts most prominence 
which the Jesuits are most anxious to cover over. And even the most 
bitter Protestant opponent of the Jesuits will here find feathers for his 
arrows and strings for his bow. The book shows, not only how the 
Jesuits regard the lives of those who seriously interfere with the schemes 
of Romanism, and how they have ‘‘one conscience for Paris, and another 
for Rome,” but how they will take up and employ the most outrageous in- 
ventions of falsehood in the interest of their plans, well knowing that they 
are false. Well does Reusch characterize these things as diabolical 
wickedness. Particularly does the book show how the Jesuits left no lie 
unused which they could employ against the Jansenists, that thereby 
they might destroy their influence. Hypocrisy and double dealing are 
among their principal weapons; and Reusch complains that even Romanists 
who do not justify such principles are scarcely regarded as worthy of 
membership in the Roman Church. Well might Leibnitz wonder that so 
many apparently decent people could tolerate such plainly dishonorable 
conduct. The time is coming when those who, in our own country, be- 
lieve in the sincerity of the papal and hierarchical expressions of loyalty 
will be undeceived. A Church which has so consistently maintained its 
reputation for nonadherence to the truth when its interests were in 
jeopardy cannot be trusted, but must be watched with jealous eye. Let 
the theologians look at history, rather than present-day professions, 





Die Diataxis des Michael Attaleiates von 1077 (The Diataxis of 
Michael of Attalia of 1077). By Dr. W. Nissen. In the study of monas- 
tic life the Byzantine developments, which were in many respects quite 
different from those in the West, are often overlooked. Here is a book 
which undertakes to investigate the Byzantine monasteries by reference 
to the arrangements introduced by Michael of Attalia in 1077. Historic- 
ally, the rule of St. Basil is regarded as the foundation upon which all 
later types of monasteries are erected. Ecclesiastical and civil legislation 
within the Roman empire produced certain distinct modifications which 
amounted to a variation in kind. Justinian I was the first to enforce 
the civil authority over the monastic life. But all this was brought about 
through the influence of two celebrated cloisters, the Laura of St. Sabas 
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and the Studium, both of which were epoch-making in the history of 
monasticism, but whose tendencies soon appeared to be practically iden- 
tical, especially affecting the devotional life and the laws governing the 
internal communion among the monks. No important change took place 
in the monastic arrangements until the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 
Variations from the general type, whether relative to the religious services 
or the inner or outer life of the monks, are to be explained as personal or 
local expressions and applications of the general traditions. Founders 
and occupants of monasteries, as well as patriarchs and emperors, only 
applied in special cases the generally existing rules of governing monaster- 
ies. The book is rendered valuable tothe student by the list which it 
furnishes of the different monastic institutions. This is followed by an 
excellent sketch of the life of the hero, Michael, who flourished in the 
latter half of the eleventh century, and who founded his monastery to 
serve a large poorliouse, which itself in consequence took on a monastic 
character. The investigation of a considerable number of special subjects 
connected with monasticism follows. We can but wish that the training 
in our theological seminaries may lead to the development of a generation 
of scholars able to conduct such investigations for themselves. 


a 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL 


The Condition of the Laboring Classes in Japan. The following is 
derived from a trustworthy source. The usual time for beginning a day’s 
labor is 6 a.M., although the laborers are willing to begin as early as 4 
A.M. Wages are astonishingly low. Even in industrial centers weavers 
and spinners earn only fifteen cents per day, while the wages of women are 
but sixcents. The most flourishing industry is, without doubt, the manu- 
facture of cotton goods. In a single establishment in Kanegasaki there 
are employed 2,100 male and 38,700 female laborers. These are divided 
into day and night detachments, with twelve hours of labor each, which 
period is interrupted for only about forty minutes for a meal, which can 
be purchased in the vicinity for about one and one half cents. All these 
establishments are fitted out with the best European machinery and are 
kept constantly busy, to the great profit of the proprietors. Many have 
branches, in orderto more nearly meet the demand for their goods, which is 
creater than the supply. The employers have already learned the relative 
cheapness of female labor, as is shown by the fact that thirty-five of the prin- 
cipal establishments employ 16,879 female, and only 5,870 male, laborers. 
rhe employers have formed a powerful syndicate and often abuse the 
ieniency of the authorities, who do not wish.to do anything to cripple the 
developing industries. Little girls of eight or nine years of age are 
often kept at work from nine to twelve hours perday. The law provides 
that these children shall be in school, and the teachers make complaint of 
their absence; but the officials shut their eyes to the facts. The laborers 
are obedient and willing, and the manufacturers, instead of treating them 
with corresponding gratitude, practically reduce them to slavery. It is 
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a sorrowful fact that Western civilization carries with it so many evils. 
But as Christianity reaches these lower classes they will learn, as in every 
other country, to respect themselves, and their struggle for improved con- 
ditions will prove effectual. 


Persecution of Protestants in the Canton of Ticino, Switzerland. The 
Italian and Roman Catholic inhabitants, being largely in the majority, 
have been demonstrating anew the intolerance which is an essential ele- 
ment in the Church of Rome. The Protestants have been obliged to en- 
dure the most wicked violence at the hands of their Romanist fellow- 
citizens, and that with the connivance of the police. But of late there 
seems to be improvement in this particular. The Christlicher Volksbote 
says that in Castione the evangelical pastor was recently allowed, without 
molestation, to hold a public service with some twenty participants. They 
were even permitted to sing a couple of hymns at the opening and closing 
of the service—a thing heretofore not ventured. It is supposed that the 
ultramontanists were restrained by the presence of several friends from 
other cantons, and bya couple of policemen who acted as a guard and who 
listened with growing interest from the beginning to the end of the serv- 
ice. Rome never changes. She will tolerate only where she fears the 


civil law. 


Berlin City Mission. It is with the greatest difficulty that the work of 
bringing back the masses who are alienated from the Church is carried on. 
There is no difficulty in securing a crowd if the meeting is well adver- 
tised. But it is discovered that many of the attendants are social Demo- 
crats, who are attracted by curiosity, or, as it appears, sometimes by the 
wish to scandalize the proceedings. Half-grown boys are so large an ele- 
ment of disturbance that they can be quieted only by violence or by the 
aid of the police. Many of the attendants do all in their power to bring 
the services into disrepute, and the city missionary is often in a more try- 
ing position than the missionary to the heathen. It would be unjust to 
the social Democrats, however, to imply that they alone are at the bottom 
of all the disturbances. Against all obstacles the zealous workers pa- 
tiently and persistently contend, using as a special means of controlling 


the crowds the power of Gospel song. 


The New Norwegian Liquor Law. The whole world is being gradu- 
ally awakened to the evil of the saloon, Norway is now so far in line that 
it has adopted practically the Gothenburg system, although with some of 
the prohibition features of our now famous Georgia law. The law pro- 
vides that the population twenty-five years of age and over, without regar« 
to sex, may vote to exclude the liquor traffic altogether, so far as distilled 
or vinous liquors are concerned, The saloons are not permitted to open 
before 8 A. M., and on Saturday must close at 1 P.M. and remain closed 
until 8 a. mM. Monday. They must also remain closed on all the numerous 
holidays, and the local authorities have the right to order them closed on 


several other specified occasions. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Tue high rank of our republic among the great nationalities of the 
world is often a matter of sentimental assertion, The cold argument of 
facts is, however, more to the purpose, and this characteristic lends 
force to the article of Mr. Mulhall in the North American for June, on the 
‘‘ Power and Wealth of the United States.” To the casual reader the 
opening assertion of the paper seems extravagant that “a survey of man- 
kind in ancient or modern times, as regards the physical, mechanical, 
and intellectual forces of nations,” shows nothing to be compared with 
the United States in 1895. Yet, if figures ever prove anything, the 
author's positions are fully established by the great mass of statistics he has 
gathered. The ‘“ working power” of the United States in foot-tons daily 
per inhabitant he shows to be 1,940 in 1895, while that of Great Britain is 
1,470, of France 910, and of Germany 902. The product of grain ‘‘ per 
band” in 1880 was also 475 bushels in the United States, as against 228 
in the United Kingdom, 188 in France, and 118 in Germany. As to the 
‘intellectual power” of the republic, it was shown by the census of 1890 
that eighty-seven per cent of our population over ten years old could read 
and write. The annual school expenditure in the United States was then 
$156,000,000, as against $48,000,000 in Great Britain, $31,000,000 in 
France, and $26,000,000 in Germany. This was at the rate of $2.40 per 
inhabitant in the United States, $1.30 in Great Britain, 80 cents in 
France, and 50 cents in Germany. As to increase in wealth, the author, 
having laid down the initial statement that the riches of the American 
people ‘‘surpass that of any other nation, past or present,” proceeds to 
fortify this position also with statistics. The census of 1880 showed the 
number of ‘‘ dollars per inhabitant ” in the United States to be 870; in 
1890 the figures had risen to 1,039. And, while this ratio per head is 
surpassed in Great Britain, France, and Holland, it must be borne in 
mind that ‘‘ninety-four per cent of American wealth has been created 
and accumulated since 1840.” The many tables regarding urban and 
rural wealth, in this connection, are a surprise in their showing, and 
confirm the truthfulness of the statement that ‘‘the accumulation of 
wealth averages $7,000,000 daily.’ There seems no flaw in the author's 
reasoning. The fact that it is written by so high an authority, and he a 
foreign student of economics, should mean much to those who sneer at 
the resources and possibilities of the United States. ‘‘ These simple facts,” 
says Mr. Mulhall, ‘‘ tell us what a wonderful country has sprung up be- 
yond the Atlantic in a single century, and furnish a scathing commentary 
on the books written by English travelers only fifty years ago.” 


THE Edinburgh Review for April contains notices of recent publications 
on the following subjects: 1. ‘‘The Progress of Canada; 2. ‘‘ The 
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Classical Studies of Dante;” 3. ‘‘Life and Letters of Mrs. Craven; ” 
4. ‘*Somersetshire;” 5. ‘¢‘ Alter Fritz;’” 6. ‘‘ The Sutherland Book; ” 
7. “Memoirs of General Thiébault;” 8. ‘St. Sophia and Byzantine 
Building;” 9. ‘‘Mr. Stopford Brooke on Tennyson;” 10. ‘*‘ Weather 
Prevision.” As to the next step in the political career of Canada the 
first article says that ‘‘the movement is toward the placing of the rela- 
tions between the parent State and its great dependency on a basis which 
will strengthen the empire and at the same time give Canada even a 

> The students of 
Dante, says the second article, ‘‘in spite of the deplorable neglect of the 


higher position in the councils of the imperial State. 


study of Italian in our schools and examinations,” are, ‘‘in these closing 
years of the nineteenth century, a large and ever-increasing body.” The 
seventh article reviews the reminiscences of Paul Thiébault, ‘‘ a soldier 
of mark, known as a good military writer in his day, who took an honor- 
able if not a prominent part in many of the stirring scenes of the great 
drama of war which began at Valmy and closed at Waterloo, and who, 
having survived many of his companions in arms, passed quietly away 
under the monarchy of July.” His volumes, ‘‘if not of great value,” are 
rated as ‘pleasant reading.” Some of the difficulties that inhere in the 
pursuit of meteorology are set forth in the last article. ‘‘It is certain,” 
the Review concludes, ‘‘ that, at the present time, no possible method of 
calculating weather in advance has appeared. But, considering what we 
have learned during the past thirty years, we find it difficult to pledge 
ourselves to a belief that results still more important are not waiting for 
the arrival of the man and the hour.” 

In the opening article of the Canadian Methodist Review for May-June 
the Rev. T. Manning discusses ‘‘The Consciousness of Christ.’’ contend- 
ing that the true interpretation of the Saviour is to be found ‘‘in him- 
self, and in the history that is specially his own.” The Rev. R. P. 
Bowles writes a pertinent article on ‘‘The Minister’s Code of Honor,” 
showing the delicate relations existing between preachers, and pointing 
out how one should treat his brethren. Dr. W. I. Shaw follows with a 
paper on ‘‘Connectionalism in Education;” the Rev. W. M. Patton with 
‘Isaiah VI—An Essay in Interpretation; and the Rev. William Gal- 
braith with ‘Sin and Crime.” In the ‘‘sermonic” section is published 
a discourse of Dr. N. Burwash on ‘‘ The Responsibilities of Educated 
Men,” and an outline of Christ’s life from his birth to his baptism, by 
Rev. A. M. Phillips. Itisa thoughtful number of this bimonthly. 





Tue Bibliotheca Sacra for July opens with a translation, by the Rev. J. 
Ilendrik de Vries, of an article by Dr. Abraham Kuyper, of Holland, on 
‘* Calvinism and Constitutional Liberties.” A paper by Dr. L. C. Warner is 
on ‘‘Capitaland Labor.” In ‘‘ Ideas of the Future Life in the Pentateuch ” 
the Rev. T. 8. Potwin shows that the early Hebrews believed in immor- 
tality. The fifth article, asking ‘‘ What is Sociology?” opens with a most 
able symposium by one hundred and twenty-six leaders in American 
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thought on the use of the word ‘‘ Christian ” as applied to ‘‘ Sociology.” 
The treatment of the subject which follows is able. Its writer is Z. Swift 
Holbrook. Dr. A. A. Berle follows with a strong article on ‘‘ The Passing 
of Agnosticism,” and Dr. F. H. Foster resumes his ‘‘ Studies in Chris- 
tology,” begun in 1892. The concluding article, by the Hon. W. H. 
Upson, discusses ‘‘Injunctions and Strikes.” In the editorial notes of 
the magazine is a valuable memorial notice of Dr. John Albert Broadus. 
In a review of Dr. G. D. Herron’s Christian State, which follows, the pro- 
fessor is termed ‘‘ an artistic impressionist ” and ‘‘an impatient idealist.” 


Tue New World for June has: 1. ‘‘ Broad and Narrow in the Episcopal 
Church,” by S. D. McConnell; 2. ‘‘ Frances Power Cobbe,” by J. W. 
Chadwick; 3. ‘‘ Sentimentalism and Political Economy,” by W. Kirkus; 
4. ‘The Present Standing of the Synoptic Problem in Germany,” by H. 
H. Wendt; 5. ‘‘Democracy and Religion,” by J. H. Crooker; 6. ‘‘ The 
Philosophical Basis of the Supernatural,” by John Bascom; 7. ‘‘ The 
Pauline Eschatology,” by Orello Cone; 8. ‘‘The Alleged Sympathy of 
Religions,” by J. H. Allen; 9. ‘* The Book of the Dead,” by Sara Y. 
Stevenson. The writer of the first article declares that the Broad Church- 
men will not become an organized party. ‘‘If the machinery of the 
Church should ever pass into hands hostile to them they will regret it for 
their own sakes, but they will regret it a thousand times more for the 
sake of the Church. As to this contingency they are notalarmed. They 
do not think that the Church is in peril of committing suicide. Suicide 
it would be, they are persuaded, for the Church to permit herself to be- 
come the narrow, petty, unlovely, and impotent thing which a few 
ecclesiastics and a few dogmatists would make of her.” In the third 
article the author expresses the belief that, while the Christian religion has 
hitherto been ‘‘a mighty power on the side of order and conservatism,” 
yet ‘‘it seems only too probable that, in the approaching social revolution, 
Christianity must be reckoned with as on the revolutionary side.” From 
the conclusion of the fifth article orthodoxy will enter its emphatic dissent: 
‘* When the spirit of democracy shall have fully recreated religious thought 
and feeling nothing will seem more untrue and offensive than the language 
which gives to Jesus a part to play in a monarchical scheme of atone- 
ment. . . . Then priesthoods will cease, hierarchies will fade, and 
mediatorial offices will seem profanities. Then the soul will claim its 
direct access to the Father, and Jesus will be supremely honored as one 
who showed us how to abide in God by living divinely in the service of 
love.” In the eighth article the writer does not find much encourage- 
ment for the ‘‘sympathy of religions” as he looks into history. The suc- 
cess of the Parliament at Chicago was in showing how the great faiths of 
humanity ‘‘may best flourish, independently, side by side.” 


THE June number of the Haus und Herd reveals the hand of the new 
editor. His poem on the great chancellor proves the writer to be a true 
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versifier. The article on Prince Bismarck, by O. J. Gilbert, declares his views 
to be those of an orthodox Christian, but shows how his political actions 
frequently contravened sound moral principles. The reminiscences of 
Bishop Simpson, by Fr. Kopp, are valuable, while Bertha §. Ohlinger 
gives a graphic picture of the sway which Buddhism still holds in Japan. 
The magazine as a whole is a reflex of the world’s progress, by pen and 
picture, and in it our German Methodists are to be congratulated. 

THE Methodist Review of the Church South for June has: 1. ‘‘ Chan- 
cellor Landon C. Garland,” by Bishop R. K. Hargrove, D.D.; 2. ‘‘ Au- 
gustine’s Religious Ideal,” by H. C. Sheldon, D.D.: 3. ‘* Prince Colaptes 
and His Biographers,” by Maurice Thompson; 4. ‘‘ Bishop Hubbard 
Hinde Kavanaugh,” by Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald, D.D.; 5. ‘* A Compara- 
tive Study of Methodist Theology,” by Professor O. E. Brown; 
6. ‘‘Some Phases of Contemporary Fiction,” by Professor H. N. Snyder; 
7. ‘*A Study in New Testament Exegesis,” by H. A. Scomp, LL.D. ; 
8. ‘‘ Preachers and Preaching,” by J. W. Hinton, D.D.; 9. ‘‘ The Mak- 
ing of Methodism: Studies in the Genesis of Institutions. II,” by the 
editor. It seems a full number. 





Amone the attractions of Our Day for May are: “The P. 8. A. Move- 
ment in England,” by Robinson Souttar, the cabalistic letters meaning 
‘ Pleasant Sunday Afternoon for Men ;” Joseph Cook’s Monday lecture 
on Dr. A. J. Gordon; and ‘‘ How Can a City Best Care for Its Poor?” 
by Ex-Mayor Pingree, of Detroit. Mr. Cook now resigns the chief editor- 
ship of this publication to make a tour of the world. The Gospel in All 
Lands for June devotes much of its space to Africa. ——The Methodist 
Magazine, of Canada, besides its usual attractions, hasin its May number a 
memorial sermon on the late Rev. Donald G. Sutherland, D.D., by Dr. 
N. Burwash. Christian Literature for June has as its opening article a 
sketch of William Lloyd Garrison, written by Leonard Woolsey Bacon. —— 
The Catholic World for June has illustrated articles on ‘*‘ An Old Church 
in the Catskills,” by Rev. B. J. Reilly; ‘‘ Wordsworth: His Home and 
Works,” by Philip Oléron; and ‘‘ Personal Character of the Renaissance 
Pontiffs,” by J. J. O'Shea. The Rev. G. M. Searle also writes ‘‘ Dr. 
Heber Newton on the Resurrection.”——The Yale Review for May has : 
(1) ‘*The Government and the Bond Syndicate,” by Brayton Ives; (2) 
‘** Views of Napoleon,” by T. R. Bacon; (3) ‘‘ Recent Reforms in Taxation,” 
by E. R. A. Seligman; ‘‘ The Western Posts and the British Debts,” by A. 
C. McLaughlin; and ‘‘ The London County Council and Its Work,” by G 
L. Fox.——Among the attractive articles of the Missionary Review for June 
are a paper by Dr. A. T. Pierson, on ‘‘ The Indians of America,” and one 
by Mrs. 8. M. Davis, on ‘*The ‘Mountain Whites’ of America.” They 
show how much work remains to be done at our very doors.——The 
Preacher's Magazine, under the editorship of Dr. W. E. Ketcham, abounds 
with homiletic helps. Its June number has, besides all else, an outline of 
Ian Maclaren’s receut sermon on ‘* The Power of Other Worldiness.” 
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RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
Growth in Holiness toward Perfection; or, Progressive Sanctification. By REv. JAMES 

MUDGE, D.D., author of Faber, Pastor's Missionary Manual, Handbook of Methodism, 

ete. 12mo, pp. 816. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. Price, 

cloth, $1. 

This seems to us one of the manliest books ever written. Some one 
said to some one else, ‘‘Be a book.” Having known the author for thirty 
years, we know what we say when we affirm that he was this book before 
he wrote it. The book is like the man, as much alive intellectually and 
spiritually as he is, and as clear in thought, as pure in spirit, as utterly 
sincere, as unflinchingly frank, as severely truthful. With much lucid 
reasoning and crystalline writing on the “ubject of sanctification, it com- 
bines the record of an extended personal experience in pursuit of holiness. 
It might be called ‘‘ The Anabasis of a Soul.” The author’s friends have 
for many years expected such a book from him; and now that it is here 
they feel it to have been as inevitable from him as The Pastor and the 
Revival was from J. O. Peck. It is part of the natural and necessary 
efflorescence of a life. Indeed, it seems not impossible that the supreme 
mission of the author’s diligent and earnest life might be in connection 
with the matters treated in this book. There are not wanting statements 
which prove that he himself has felt a necessity laid upon him. On page 
265 he frankly and truthfully says, ‘‘ By ancestry, by education, by strong 
personal predilection, by uncommonly varied opportunities for private in- 
tercourse with some of the best saints of Christ’s earthly kingdom, and by 
close study of all the accessible literature treating on the subject'during a 
period of some thirty years, the writer of these pages has seemed to him- 
self somewhat fitted for such discourse, if not, indeed, rather pointedly 
and peremptorily bidden by divine Providence to set himself to the task 
of elucidating this grand theme.” Elsewhere he says, ‘‘If one has any- 
thing like a mandate from on high and feels a ‘Thus saith the Lord’ re- 
verberating in his soul, why should he not speak out what God has given 
him in a straightforward way, trusting that it will find an echo in other 
hearts and commend itself as true to other minds?” And again he ex- 
plains as follows: ‘‘The present writer does not expect to satisfy every- 
body or present a perfect solution of the problem. But he hopes to con- 
tribute a little toward that solution and make, perhaps, a trifle lighter the 
labors of that master mind which is to come and set all things in order. 
At least, it seemed good to him, forasmuch as so many others had taken 
in hand to give forth their thoughts concerning these matters, and foras- 
much as the subject had been to him for thirty years one of peculiar fas- 
cination, to try if perchance the Lord might work some deliverance for 
Israel even through his pen. He makes no pretense to infallibility or canon- 
ical inspiration. Ever-advancing light may cause him hereafter to modify 
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some of the details of the statements he now makes. But of the essential 
truth of the positions taken he has no doubt, since the reflection, experi- 
ence, and observation of a lifetime are behind them.” However anyone 
may differ as to any particular of idea or expression, he will have to be an 
extremely able disputant who succeeds in breaking anywhere the solid 
symmetry and closely integrated coherence of the statements contained in 
this book. Itis likely to be a long time before anybody will bring to the 
elucidation of this or any other doctrine greater intellectual ability, a 
more complete mastery of all the literature of the subject, including the 
Bible, or a more genuine and extensive experience. We are of opinion 
that in several ways this is one of the most remarkable books on this topic 
ever published within the bounds of Methodism, which is the same as 
saying in Christendom, since nowhere else has somuch been made of the 
doctrine of sanctification as among Methodists, The evils which have 
sometimes attended the so-called ‘‘ holiness movement” among the 
churches Dr. Mudge holds to be due, in part, to doctrinal errors arising 
out of perversions and misapprehensions of Scripture. To some of them 
he refers as follows: ‘‘ Among these evils may be briefly mentioned the 
tendency to schism, to censoriousness, and to the perversion of Scripture. 
It is well known that large numbers who have become involved in this 
movement have separated themselves from the Church, some in body, and 
some simply in spirit; in the latter case retaining their membership, but 
refusing to cooperate with the authorities, being, indeed, thoroughly es- 
tranged from the ministry, whom they look upon as greatly inferior to 
themselves in piety and illumination, They segregate themselves from the 
rest of God’s children with a special shibboleth, of which they are very 
tenacious, with special meetings, special leaders, and special literature, 
being thus to a very large degree a divisive, disturbing, and disloyal ele- 
ment, by which the pastor is continually hampered if, in the exercise of 
his godly judgment, he finds himself unable to fall in with their narrow 
methods and peculiar ways. The harsh judgments that are constantly 
meted out by some of the most prominent leaders of this party or faction 
to those who differ with them in opinion might easily be illustrated by 
liberal quotations from current publications and from standard volumes; 
but the task is a very unpleasant one, and we are unwilling to call any 
more prominent and permanent attention... to these glaring weaknesses 
and evident departures from perfect love of so many who claim to possess it. 
Especially to be deplored is the continual tendency, which, indeed, the 
theory itself makes a practical necessity, to depreciate the work of grace 
wrought in the soul at the time of conversion. The ‘merely justified ’ are 
spoken of in a tone which smacks of pity and sometimes savors of con- 
tempt. They are practically denied any portion in or title to the precious 


words ‘holy’ or ‘ holiness’ with which the Bible is filled. They are re- 


garded as given over to sin as a matter of course, until a further work 
has been wrought upon them.” About a quarter of a century ago Dr. 
Whedon wrote: ‘*So rapid, during even the last ten years, has been the 
progress of thought upon the very fundamentals of theology, . . . that 
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our whole body of divinity needs reconstruction.” If we mistake not, Dr. 
Mudge makes a notable contribution toward the necessary reconstruction 
which Whedon had in mind. Touching the particular doctrine he dis- 
cusses, his book is fundamentally orthodox, but advocates and adopts a 
considerable change in nomenclature in the interest of clearness, consist- 
ency, and scripturalness. He goes immediately to the foundations, begins 
with definitions, and carries them clear through to the end, without refer- 
ence to agreement or disagreement with previous writers. He exercises 
his own preference as to terms—and a highly intelligent, scholarly, and 
well-justified preference it seems to be—but agrees with the general Meth- 
odist consensus as to substance of doctrine. We say distinctly to all 
Methodism that here is a book worth reading, from a man who is entitled 
to be heard. To anybody who is likely to differ with him we suggest 
reading the last chapter first, as a preparation of heart for appreciating 
the book; the other chapters will then be read with an affectionate con- 
fidence in the author. If this book had been in the hands of Mrs. Marian 
Evans Cross in her last days it would have been of more use to a woman 
of her mind than was A Kempis’s Imitation of Christ, which is of less 
value to the men and women of to-day than this hallowed and blessed 
volume by Dr. James Mudge. 


The Permanent Value of the Book of Genesis as an Integral Part of the Christian 
Revelation. Being the Paddock Lectures for 1894. By C. W. E. Bopy, M.A., D.C.L., 
Professor of Old Testament Literature and Interpretation in the General Theological 
Seminary, New York. 12mo, pp. 230. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, 
cloth, $1.25. 

Genesis has been for generations a battle ground. The history of the 
various attempts to interpret it makes a very interesting and instructive 
study. Dr. Body agrees with those who think that we have in the first 
chapter anoble psalm of creation, valuable for its lofty monotheistic tone, 
and not a revelation of scientific facts about whose reconciliation with 
geology we have need to be concerned. If the second and third chapters 
are not quite so fully cleared up as yet the explanation is expected to be 
along the same line. There seems to have been an inheritance of cosmo- 
logical tradition common to the Semitic races. Babylon was the mother 
of much ancient literature, and the facts hinted at in the cuneiform 
inscriptions on the clay tablets dug up from the ruins of Nineveh re- 
semble those found in the Hebrew records. But there is a momentous dif- 
ferencein the treatment of the facts. In the Assyrio-Babylonian litera- 
ture there is a total absence of the moral and spiritual teaching which 
pervades the biblical account. Polytheistic and mythological elements 
are prominent in the one case, while in the other emphasis is put upon 
monotheistic and spiritual truths which have tended mightily to the 
uplifting of the race and the salvation of mankind. It isin this latter 
direction that the author looks for the true marks of inspiration and the 
proofs that God guided the pens of those who wrote this book, so that 
they were led to give us that which is absolutely unique in its wholesome 
and regenerating influence on the life of the world. We are not afraid of 
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any facts that may be discovered. We welcome truth from whatever side 
it comes, serene in our confident belief that none of the essentials of Chris- 
tianity can be shaken. Dr. Body has put us in debt for a really excellent 
volume in these Paddock Lectures for 1894. He is properly progressive, 
and yet duly conservative. He is neither extreme and destructive nor stupid, 
antiquated, and bigoted. In regard to biblical criticism of all kinds, as ap- 
plied to the Old Testament, he holds that harm will result from regarding 
any of these matters as fully and finally decided. In view of the many 
assumptions which have been confidently made in the past, but which even 
now are very generally discarded, he insists upon suspense of judgment 
and patient reserve of opinion. The final decision is yet to be given, and 
the end may be remote. There must be wider and deeper research, in 
which considerations archeological, historical, and theological shall be 
fully taken into account; and, especially, the ultimate decision will rest, 
not with oriental specialists, but with the enlightened consciousness of 
the Church of the living God, ordained for all time to be the pillar and 
ground of the truth—the Church put in possession of all the facts and 
informed by the eternal Spirit. Hence, we may work on in peace, freely 
using the sacred book for the high religious purposes for which it was 
given, sure that no conclusions of critics can materially affect the divine 
inspiration of the Scriptures or the reverent regard due to the revelation 
they enshrine. The author fitly calls attention to the highly artificial 
character of much of the literary analysis which has been so pretentiously 
applied to the Hexateuch, and agrees with Professor Sayce that, even if 
applicable to Western histories, it is entirely out of place in regard to 
ancient Eastern records. The mathematical accuracy of language and 
expression which these critics seem to demand from the sacred writers can 
with no fairness be looked for, and the conclusions drawn, when not ut- 
terly improbable, are open to the gravest doubt. He agrees with the 
judgment that Matthew Arnold passes upon the rationalistic conception 
of Scripture generally, that ‘‘ it makes far more difficulties than it solves,” 
and, again, ‘‘it rests on too narrow a conception of the history of the human 
mind.” ‘‘The conclusion seems amply justified,” says Dr. Body, ‘that 
the basis upon which the whole analytical division rests is much too pre- 
carious to admit of our building upon it any important conclusions what- 
ever.” The lectures which make up this volume are five. Their topics 
are as follows: ‘‘ The Critical Problem in General ;” ‘‘ The Literary Analy- 
sis Critically and Historically Considered; ” ‘‘The Creation and Para- 
dise;" **The Fall and its Immediate Results;” ‘‘ The Deluge and the 
Patriarchs.” The lecturer has made a valuable contribution to the cur- 
rent thought of the day, and we shall welcome further results of his Old 
Testament studies. 
The Argument for Christianity. By GEORGE C. LORIMER, D.D. 12mo, pp. 480. Phil- 

adelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, cloth, $2. 

Ten chapters contain the arguments from history, from Christ, from 
testimony, from miracles, from prophecy, from humanity, from achieve- 


ment, from concession, and from comparison. The book is rich in 
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material and written in popular and forcible style. A preaching minis- 
ter, an active pastor, has put into these chapters the fruit of a lifetime’s 
study of the great theme of his ministry—studied, not curiously, in literary 
leisure, but intensely, under the pressure of the pulpit’s tremendously op- 
pressive responsibility, and with the whole man bent upon the effort to 
make the mighty argument immediately and irresistibly convincing to 
actual, sinful, doubting, needy men waiting in the pews for his mes- 
sage. That should be keen and powerful reasoning if it be not super- 
iicial, but deep; not hurried and careless, but studious and careful. Some- 
thing of the glow of the forge in which the argument was shaped, part 
by part, still burns in it as it lies on the printed page. We have a notion 
that a book so made may be more telling and moving than one on the same 
subject written in the calm and cool seclusion of a retired scholar’s study. 
Thinking that is done in contact with the suffering, struggling, hungry, 
appealing needs of human life, and on the brink where souls hang 
perilously and are pushed over by malign forces or snatched back and 
saved by the truth, is apt to have urgency and point and a desperate 
sort of grip and clutch in it. We feel some of that intensity in this book, 
The multiplicity of such books is inevitable from the very vitality of 
Christianity, which is a living faith, quickening every man whom it fills 
and filling every man who receives it, so that a passion for expression 
seizes him sometimes like a spasm, and he must tell the story for himself 
as his own heart feels it and his own mind sees it. This same living im- 
pulse is behind the prayer meeting testimonies of the humblest saints, 
and, also, behind the mighty marshaling of Christianity’s facts in victori- 
ous argument by the writers of great volumes. Jesus Christ not only 
gave verbal commandment to his disciples to go into the world and 
preach the Gospel, but he puts into the heart of the believer the impulse 
and spring which sets him to singing, ‘‘I love to tell the story.” 
So, by force of a double provision and insurance, it is made certain that 
the Gospel shall be told world without end. Moreover, the substance of 
Christian doctrine is capable of ever-fresh restatement, rearrangement, re- 
expression, In this there is richness and power—richness as of a kaleido- 
scope, which turns and shifts its colors into ever-new combinations; 
power as of an army which forms, reforms, changes front, and maneuvers 
with inexhaustible tactics, to meet each new or different movement and 
device of the enemy. New richness and variety of beauty flames forth, 
and new power strikes out from Christianity upon each new day and gen- 
eration of men. We commend Dr. Lorimer’s strong and luminous book. 
In it he has made his own restatement and set the imposing ranks in 
order in battle array. 

e Witnesses to Christ, the Saviour of the World. Lectures Delivered before the Biblical 

Department of Vanderbilt University. By ALPHEUS W. WILSON, D.D., one of the Bishops 

of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 12mo, pp. 248. Nashville, Tenn.: Publishing 

House of the M. E. Church, South. Barbee & Smith, Agents. Price, cloth, $1. 

Colonel E. W. Cole, of Nashville, Tenn., had given in trust to the 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, $2,500, to establish a 
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foundation for a perpetual lectureship in connection with the Biblical 
Department of Vanderbilt University, to be restricted in its scope to a 
defense and advocacy of the Christian religion. Bishop Wilson was 
selected to deliver the first course of these ‘‘ Cole Lectures.” The volume 
produced is unpretentious, prepared, as its author says, ‘‘ with great re- 
luctance ” and ‘‘ unavoidable haste,” and sent forth with much misgiving. 
The topics treated in the six lectures are the following: ‘* The Inadequacy 
of Human Testimony,” ‘‘The Conjoint Testimony of the Father and the 
Son,” ‘* The Testimony of the Works,” ‘*‘ The Witness of the Scriptures,” 
‘*The Testimony of the Spirit,” and ‘*The Testimony of the Church.” 
The style is that of the pulpit. There are no footnotes or quotations, 
except from the Bible. The design evidently is, as the Preface states, to 
‘contribute in some small measure to the salvation of men.” We are in- 
clined to question whether Colonel Cole has made the best use of his 
money in establishing this lectureship. With the thousands of magnifi- 
cent volumes from the master minds of the centuries already issued in 
defense of the Christian religion, we scarcely think that a perpetual series 
from Nashville is really called for. And, unless an author has within him 
thoughts that press mightily to come forth, and unless he has done his 
utmost to put them in thoroughly effective literary form, why should 
another book be added to the vast multitudes with which library shelves 


are loaded ? 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Latin Poetry. Lectures Delivered in 1893, on the Percy Turnbull Memorial Foundation in 
the Johns Hopkins University. By R. Y. TYRRELL, Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Dublin. 12mo, pp. 323. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. 

In publishing these lectures, Professor Tyrrell possibly intends to disarm 
criticism by suggesting in his Preface that he is not about ‘‘ to construct a 
kind of catechism of what we should believe about Latin poetry, or even 
attempt to give an exhaustive summary of its contents.” But it is rather 
his design, he says, to describe in a somewhat personal manner the way 
in which certain masterpieces have affected him. To continue in his own 
words: ‘‘I hope, therefore, that, if Ido not constantly pause to explain 
that I am only giving what is in my own mind and not at all claiming 
any right to speak ez cathedra, you will not for that reason suppose that 
Iam putting forward for your acceptance views which I am really sub- 
mitting to your judgment.” Yet a saving clause of this nature in a pref- 
ace, even if it is seen by the chance reader, will rarely serve to exempt 
an author from criticism. In this particular case, the fact that the lec- 
tures were delivered before a great university, and that they were after- 
ward carefully revised for publication, will give them all the force of 
serious attempts to convert one to the position of the lecturer. A pro- 
fessor from Dublin University, coming across the seas to succeed Jebb 
upon the platform, has hardly any justification, even with the strongest 
desire of saying something new on an old topic, for delivering himself of 
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any but well-formulated views before a critical audience. The pages of 
the ‘‘ Lectures” have been made very attractive by an easy style and 
happily chosen illustrations. Indeed, one occasionally suspects that Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell is too entertaining, and the reader is now and then 
ltrayed into sympathy with a view which he feels inadmissible. But, 

eanwhile, he admires the graceful skill with which his judgment has 

en assailed. The chapters on ‘‘ Lucretius and Epicureanism”’ and 
‘ Catullus and the Transition to the Augustan Age ” and the pages upon 
Juvenal are admirably worded essays conveying long received opinions in 
the freshest manner./ Teuffel, Cruttwell, Sellar, and Simcox will always 
be standards of authority; but he who can occasionally put some of their 
necessarily labored conclusions into a few happy phrases is a benefactor 
to the student of Latin literature. It may be through Professor Tyrrell’s 
love for the Greek originals, or from a feeling of the necessity of finding 
blemishes in all that is counted best, that he is led to take an unusually 
disparaging view of the entire range of verse-making by the Romans, And 
if he has found the beauties of Terence, Lucretius, Vergil, and Catullus, 
he has, also—or thinks he has—found their failings. As an example, the 
that the reader is 


chapter on Vergil opens and continues so delightfully 
hopeful the poet will be discovered to have committed only the ordinarily 


possible errors of a great writer. But, after twenty-seven pages of well- 
deserved eulogium, as if in compensation for too much praise, we suddenly 
come upon these remarkable statements: ‘‘ I would say at once that the 
ifth book is all bad.... Indeed, the book has scarcely a redeeming 
feature... [It] might have been omitted with great advantage.” But 
will those who have won the race with the Scylla and who have run the 
course with the graceful Euryalus have any sympathy with this extraordi- 
nary view? All will admit that the neid is unfinished in many passages, 
owing to the author’s early death. But perhaps no one ever before sug- 
gested that the whole poem would be improved by the omission of either 
the fifth or the tenth book. The treatment of one other author demands 
a protest. The chapter of fifty-four pages on Horace is written largely to 
prove him cold in affection, pretending only a love for the country, a 
mere translator of Lucilius, and, finally, ‘‘a restorer where he has been 
held to be a creator, and a literary poseur where he has been thought to be 
a poetical exponent of his real feelings.” In only a few pages of the 
chapter, and in comparatively few lines, do we find any suggestion that 
the author has felt the spell which Horace has woven about so many in 
the literary world. The great versifier, in his judgment, has been over- 
rated. But the whole truth about the situation is to be found in the calm 
reasoning of Sellar, rather than in the extravagant image-breaking of Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell. The lecture would, without doubt, please an afternoon au- 
dience seeking something pronounced in literary criticism. But it does not 
read well when grown cold and put into print. This was the largest shaft in 
the professor’s quiver. After saying this much, it isa pleasure to commend 
the generous praise which the author gives to a few of the smaller poets. 
It is, for instance, gratifying to find some one who defends, against Juve- 
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nal, Cicero’s celebrated ‘“O fortunatam natam me consule Romam ”—a 
verse which has never deserved the odium heaped upon it. On the sub- 
ject of satire and in its estimates of the work of Lucretius and of Catullus 
the book will also be especially helpful. 

Letters of Emily Dickinson, Edited by MABEL LOOMIS TODD. In two volumes, 16mo, pp. 

454. Loston: Roberts Brothers. Price, cloth, ornamental, $2. 

The singularly delightful poems of Emily Dickinson, published a few 
years ago, piqued the public mind with an intense curiosity to know 
more of the personality and history of this strange woman, before un- 
heard of, but now, years after her death, suddenly famous. The an- 
nouncement of two volumes of her letters was therefore received with 
interest, and they have been eagerly read. All the public is ever likely 
to know about her stands in statement or lies in solution in these pretty 
volumes, which contain the letters of many years, from her fourteenth 
year to the solemn line she wrote to her cousins from her deathbed, May 


15, 1886: ‘ Lirrite Cousins: Called back. Emmy.” Colonel Higginson 
says: ‘‘Few events in American literary history have been more curious 
than the sudden rise of Emily Dickinson into a posthumous fame, only 
more accentuated by the utterly recluse character of her life and by her 
He has elsewhere told the story 


aversion to even a literary publicity.” 
of his peculiar acquaintance with his enigmatic ‘‘scholar,” as she in- 
sisted on calling herself; and the letters which were her part of the 
correspondence between them are in the volumes before us. Her 
letters are as unique and piquant as her poems, and show a more human, 
humorous, and natural side of her in free and easy négligé. They are so 
arranged as to give the succession of events in her life, the variety of her 
friendships, and, in general, the range of her interests and thoughts. After 
a family moving from one house to another she writes: ‘I cannot tell 
you how we moved. I had rather not remember. I believe ‘my effects ’ 
were brought in a bandbox, and the ‘deathless me’ on foot, not many 
moments after. I took at the time a memorandum of my several senses, 
and also of my hat and coat and my best shoes; but it was lost in the 
mélée, and Tam out with lanterns looking for myself.” Of her invalid 


mother she writes: ‘‘ Mother lies upon the lounge or sits in her easy 
chair. I don’t know what her sickness is, for Iam but a simple child 
and frightened at myself. I often wish I was a grass ora toddling daisy, 


whom all these problems of the dust might not terrify; and should my 
get slightly out of gear, please, kind ladies and gentle- 


own machinery g 
men, some one stop the wheel, for I know that with belts and bands of 
gold I shall whiz triumphant on the new stream.” Speaking of the 
changes that sadden earth, and the heaven where friends shall go no 


nore out, she says, ‘‘If roses had not faded and frosts had never come 


and one had not fallen here and there whom I could not waken, there were 
no need of other heaven than the one below—and if God had been here 
this summer and seen the things I have seen, I guess he would think his 
paradise superfluous.” When she is anxious over her only sister’s illness: 


‘« Sisters are brittle 


os 


hings. God was penurious with me, which makes 
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me shrewd with him.” Other random bits, without connection, are: 
‘‘ House is being cleaned; I prefer pestilence;” ‘‘ Blossoms belong to the 
bee, if needs be by hateas corpus,” ‘‘ November always seemed to me 
the Norway of the year;” ‘*Confidence in daybreak modifies dusk; ” 
‘Doubt, like a mosquito, buzzes round my faith; ” ‘* Spring is a happi- 
ness so beautiful, so unique, so unexpected that I don’t know what to do 
with my heart;” ‘‘Spectacular as Disraeli and sincere as Gladstone; ” 
‘* Till the first friend dies we think ecstasy impersonal, but then dis- 
cover that he was the cup from which we drank it;” ‘* Housekeeping is 


a prickly art;” ‘* I was thinking to-day as I noticed that the supernatural 


was only the natural disclosed. Not revelation ‘tis that waits, but our 
unfurnished eyes;” ‘‘ An Indian woman, with gay baskets and a dazzling 
baby, at the kitchen door. I asked her what the baby liked, and she 
said ‘to step.’ The prairie before the door was gay with flowers of hay, 
and I let the baby in. She argued with the birds, she leaned on clover 
walls and they fell and dropped her. With jargon sweeter than a bell, 
she grappled buttercups, and they sank together, the buttercups the 
heaviest.” In one letter to a friend she put these lines which she had 
written : 
There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 
Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 
This traverse may the poorest tal 
Without oppress of toll ; 
How frugal is the chariot 


That bears the human sot 


A word about jealousy ends our quotations: ‘‘ Why should we censure 
Othello, when the criterion Lover says, ‘Thou shalt have no other gods 


before me?’” 


The Church and the Kingdom. By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 12mo, pp. 75. New York: 

Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

Two addresses, delivered in May, 1894, are here given a permanent form 
which their importance fully warrants. Whatever Dr. Gladden writes is 
worth reading. It provokes thought, at least. The first address defines the 
kingdom of God as being, in its largest sense, ‘‘ the whole social organism, 


so far as it is affected by divine influences, 
zation of all life is what we pray for and work for when we work and 


” 


‘*The complete Christian- 


pray for the coming of the kingdom of heaven.” ‘‘ The Church is the 
organization in which religion is made our special care.” ‘* The kingdom 
of heaven is the entire social organism in its ideal perfection; the Church 
is one of the organs—the most central and important of them all—having 
much the same relation to Christian society that the brain has to the 
body.” These sentences express the leading distinctions which are 
worked out and applied with much force and skill. The second lecture, 
given to the graduating class at Oberlin, is entitled ‘‘The Law of the 
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Kingdom.” It is largely occupied with refuting Dr. Lyman Abbott’s 
assertion that to love one’s neighbor as one’s self is not the Christian law 
of love, but only the Jewish law of justice. Dr. Gladden holds, and we 
think correctly, that what Christ calls the first and second command- 
ments were not merely his summary of Jewish morality, but his own re- 
statement of the law of life, and that pure altruism is not the distinctive 
principle of Christian morality. There was self-assertion as well as self- 
denial in Christ, a sublime self-regard as well as self-abnegation. A 
certain respect for self and declaration of the worth of self enter as a 
primal element into all true love. Only he who loves himself highly and 
nobly can love another worthily. We have no right to love our neighbor 
more than ourselves or to sacrifice our own manhood to our brother's. 
Both are equally precious in God’s sight. We may well sacrifice the ac- 
cidents of life for the essentials at any time, but when the deepest inter- 
ests of the soul are under consideration we cannot prefer another's welfare 
to our own; we can dono more than make it equal. In the spiritual 
realm pure altruism is impossible. Our own manhood and spiritual in- 
tezrity must not be sacrificed for any consideration whatever. Indeed, 
the more one gives of love and hope and courage the more one has, These 
principles find important application in family life and in almsgiving. 
They are wholesome truths for the guidance of life, embodying an essen- 
tial element of the law of the kingdom. 

From the Easy Chair. Third Series. By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 16mo, pp. 232. New 

York : Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, ornamental, $1. 

We have already noticed one or two of the preceding volumes of these 
delightful essays by the late occupant of the ‘‘ Easy Chair” in Harper's 
Magazine. The present volume contains twenty-six additional papers, 
upon such topics as ‘‘Hawthorne and Brook Farm,” ‘ Beecher in his 
Pulpit after the Death of Lincoln,” ‘‘ Review of Union Troops, 1865,” 
‘“‘ April, 1865,” ‘* Historic Buildings,” ‘‘ The Boston Music Hall,” ‘‘ The 
New England Sabbath,” and ‘‘ Clergymen’s Salaries ’—the latter of which 
should appeal to many a hard-working pastor among our readers. In the 
presence of twenty-six such gems of finished writing and kindly feeling 
it seems a pity to find any fault at all; yet if the papers could have been 
dated it would have added much to their interest and value. We will 
not attempt to describe at length the contents of the book, but will con- 
tent ourselves with one or two quotations which will speak for it more 
eloquently than we should be able to do. This from ‘‘ Killing Deer:” 
‘‘Lately I saw two deer, two stately bucks. It was a solitary, sunny 
opening upon which I suddenly came. They were lying at the edge 

f the wood, and rose with a startled spring, for an instant looked, and 
with one bound, as if they would leap over the tree tops, were lost in the 
thicket. The grace and charm they gave to the wood were indescribable. 
Iuto the remotest gloom they sent a flash of sunlight. Nothing fierce 
or treacherous or repulsive consorts with the image of a deer, and when 
they vanished the whole wood was peopled with their lovely forms. If I 
had gone back to dinner dragging a mangled body along the wood road 


{ 
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or carrying the piteous burden in a wagon, how could that sunlit beech 
wood ever again be so sylvan sweet and Arcadian ? The tranquil, secluded, 
happy scene would have been bloodstained.” And this from ‘+ Autumn 
Days:” ‘Let the hickories and. pine trees preach to us a little in these 
warm October afternoons. A stately elm is the archbishop of my green 
diocese. In full canonicals he stands sublime. His flowing robes fill 
the blithe air with sacred grace. The light west winds and watery south 
are his fresh young deacons, his ecclesiastical aids-de-camp. He rules 
the landscape round; and I—this penitent old Easy Chair—attend de- 
voutly when I hear the eloquent rustling of his voice, as the neigh- 
bors of Saint George Herbert, of Bemerton, used to stop their plows 
in the furrow and bow, with uncovered head, while the sound of his 
chapel bell tinkled in the air.” 


—_-- + —---- 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier. By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. In two vol- 

umes, 12mo, pp. vi, 802. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $4. 

It is doubtful if America has ever known a more lovable or beloved 
man than Greenleaf Whittier. Children, strong men of business, hearts 
with burdens, everybody, loved that simple man. When tidings of his 
death, which occurred September 7, 1892, were borne to his lifelong 
friend, Oliver Wendell Holmes, the dear old Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table said, “‘ One of the sweetest natures and one of the sweetest singers 
we ever had, or shall ever have, is gone from us.”” His was such a blame- 
less life! When men speak of Byron they must always throw about him 
the cloak of their charity. Poe had his terrible weaknesses, and we have 
to overlook them. One can never read Burns without feeling in his 
heart, ‘‘ Poor fellow!” He was so impotent of will. But there is noth- 
ing in the long life of Whittier that we feel called upon to excuse or ex- 
tenuate. Not even do we speak of him asa ‘‘ man with faults.” Though 
living in the face of the public for full sixty years, and much of the time 
holding opinions at variance with the popular mind, and opinions so hos- 
tile as to compel the keenest scrutiny of his life by enemies of his position, 
against his character the first word has yet to be spoken. The tribute of 
Dr. Holmes to the memory of his friend is a beautiful one: 


Best loved and saintliest of our singing train, 
Earth's noblest tributes to thy name belong ; 
A lifelong record closed without a stain, 
A blameless memory shrined in deathless song. 


Whittier’s life was a long one; he was born December 17, 1807. It was 

a simple life. Into a plain home he came—a New England Quaker 

farmer’s home—with blood of Puritan and Huguenot in his veins. The 

floors were uncarpeted, but now and then white sand was scattered 

over them. Few books were on the shelves, not more than thirty vol- 

umes inall, mostly biographies of Quaker worthies. The Bible was held 
44 
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in reverence an.’ daily read. But when young Greenleaf expressed grave 
doubts as to the murality of some of the acts recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment, and dared to question the Quakerism of David, because of his war- 
like tendencies, his father made him confine his reading of the Bible to 
the gospels and epistles. The influence of the Bible upon Whittier is so 
apparent that Stedman says, ‘‘ The Bible is rarely absent from his verse, 
and its spirit never.” His poetic instincts were first aroused by hearing his 
school-teacher read from a volume of Burns one evening as they sat about 
the fireplace, the reader all unconscious of the interest being awakened 
in the heart of the shy boy of fourteen, who in his corner was eagerly lis- 
tening. From that time for seventy years the fires burned. The account 
of the first appearance of one of his poems is of unusual interest. ‘* His 
sister Mary, feeling confident that some of his poems were as good as those 
she saw in the poets’ corner of the Free Press, determined to offer one 
of them to that paper without giving the editor any hint of the source 
from whence it came. William Lloyd Garrison had just started this 
weekly paper in Newburyport, and its humanitarian tone so pleased the 
Quaker, John Whittier, that he subscribed for it. Garrison was only two 
years older than Whittier, but he began editorial work at an early age 
and was, in literary experience, much the senior of the young poet. One 
day he found under the door of his office a poem entitled, ‘ The Exile’s De- 
parture,’ by and signed, ‘W.’ The piece was written during the previous 
year, and Mary had sclected it as, in her opinion, the one most likely to be 
accepted. She sent it without her brother’s knowledge. It was, therefore, 
a great surprise to the young poet when he opened the paper and turned to 
the column in which poetry was usually printed, to find his own verses con- 
spicuously displayed. The paper came to him when he was with his 
father mending a stone wall by the roadside, picking up and placing the 
stones in position. As they were thus engaged the postman passed them 
on horseback and tossed the paper to the young man. His heart stood 
still a moment when he saw his own verses, Such delight as his comes 
only once in the lifetime of any aspirant to literary fame. His father at 
last called to him to put up the paper and keep at work. But he could 
not resist the temptation to take the paper again and again from his pocket 
to stare at his lines in print. He has said he was sure that he did 
not read a word of the poem all the time he looked at it.” That was 
the beginning. His last verses were written about ten days before his 
death and were as prophetic as beautiful: 


The hours draw near, howe’er delayed and late, 
When at the eternal gate 

We leave the words and works we call our own 
And lift void hands alone 


For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that gate no toll; 

Giftless we come to Him who all things gives, 
And live because He lives. 
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Doubtless the chief interest in these volumes will center in the chapters 
which deal with the early political ambitions of Whittier. Letters now 
published for the first time reveal these hitherto undreamed-of ambitions, 
The editor wisely says that ‘‘ these letters do not fairly represent him 
when judged by the tenor of his later life, but without them we could 
have no true idea of his early manhood and of the great change which 
marked his religious, literary, and political life when about twenty-seven 
years of age. Previous to this time, while irreproachable in morals, no 
deep conviction of duty seems to have nerved him to self-denying, heroic 
action. He was evidently looking forward toa political, rather than a lit- 
erary, career.” ‘* Asa power in politics, even when working in a small 
minority, Whittier has never been rightly estimated.” His taste for politi- 
cal life was acquired while he was editor of political papers in Boston and 
Hartford. Early he became possessed of an ambition, not only to help shape 
the policy of the party to which he belonged, but also to select the men 
who should carry that policy into operation. In the letters written at this 
time from the seclusion of his farm he refers to Choate, General Jackson, 
Calhoun, Clay, Webster, and others who were conspicuous. ‘‘I trust 
that Mr. Webster will beware how he lends himself to Jacksonism, and that 
Mr. Clay will hold aloof from nullification. The one is Scylla, the other 
Charybdis, But I do hope that Mr. Clay will oppose the placing of the 
whole military force of the United States in the hands of General Jack- 
son. I would as soon trust it in the hands of the devil,” He began his 
political life as a partisan of Clay. ‘‘I admire Clay and shall do all I can 
to promote his success,” he writes a friend; nor did he abandon Clay until 
he realized how hopeless it was to expect from him any real service to the 
cause of freedom. Very early in his career his political friends urged 
him to allow himself to be a candidate for representative to Congress. 
He would have been nominated but for an insuperable barrier to which 
he called their attention—his age was a year under the constitutional re- 
quirement, Of the strength of his political ambition at this time there can 
now be no question. He suggested to his friends the prolongation of the 
struggle until he should become twenty-five years of age, which wouid be 
in December of that year, saying, ‘‘ The truth of the matter is, the thing 
would be peculiarly beneficial to me; if not at home, it would be so abroad. 
It would give me an opportunity of seeing and knowing our public char- 
acters, and incase of Mr. Clay’s election might enable me to do something 
for myself or my friends. It would be worth more to me now, young as I 
am, than almost any office after I had reached the meridian of life. In this 
matter, if I know my own heart, I am not entirely selfish. I never yet 
deserted a friend, and I never will. If my friends enable me to acquire 
influence it shall be exerted for their benefit. And, give me once an oppor- 
tunity of exercising it, my first object shall be to evince my gratitude by 
exertions in behalf of those who have conferred such a favor upon me.” 
But delicate health at critical times prevented his being the candidate 
of his party, and ina short time his political ambitions were deliberately 
sacrificed upon the altar of human freedom. Thereafter he was spurred 
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by duty. Conscience alone was his master thenceforth. There is some- 
thing immeasurably sublime, like a mighty mountain which sets its bar- 
ricer against the rushing billows of the sea, in his calm consecration to the 
despised cause of freedom. It was in 1833 that Whittier sounded the call. 
On through the years, ten, fifteen, twenty-five, amid assaults, contumcely, 
and reproach, the stirring notes of that undaunted soul rang through the 
land. That was the time when his name was never mentioned without a 
sneer, except by a few hot-headed abolitionists. Then he was only the 
poet of a despised cause. But the years have brought changes. The 
laureate of the slaves is universally crowned. Whittier is, par excellence, 
‘*the ballad master and legend singer of the American people.” Long- 
fellow was a poet of broader culture, a writer of lays more melodious; 
Bryant wrote more comprehensively, though not more feelingly, of nature; 
Lowell had a vigor and power of poctic thought to which, save now and 
then, Whittier was a stranger; yet the poet of the people, the one shrined 
in the heart of hearts of the populace, was John Greenleaf Whittier. 
These volumes are made up largely of ‘ familiar and unstudied letters ” 
written by Whittier to his friends, treating of many subjects. These let- 
ters have been admirably used by Mr. Pickard in portraying the life and 
character and influence of the simple-hearted New England poet, whose 
life was a revelation of the spirit of Christianity, and whose impulses were 
unfailingly born of the ‘fullness of divine love manifested in the life, 
teachings, and self-sacrifice of Jesus Christ.” Altogether, this is one of 
the most delightful biographies of recent years. 

History of the Christian Church. By HENRY C. SHELDON, D.D., Author of History of 
Christian Doctrine, and Professor in Boston University. Five volumes, 8vo. Vol. i, 
pp- 619; vol. ii, pp. 562; vol. iii, pp. 612; vol. iv, pp. 449; vol. v, pp. 441. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, cloth, $10. 

This work evinces, both in style and selection of matter, more regard for 
the necessary qualities of a readable production than is usually exhibited 
in its class of writings. So competent a judge as Professor W. T. Davison, 
of England, describes it as one of the clearest and most readable histories 
for the general reader anywhere obtainable, useful to elementary students 
as well as serviceable to advanced scholars, particularly through its sum- 
maries, tables, and general surveys, and also in its fresh, accurate, and 
comprehensive study of the modern period. The Congregationalist says 
that it will certainly take rank among standard Church histories. Pro- 
fessor Sheldon’s work is intended to be comprehensive and complete, sup- 
plementing all previous works. It covers the whole historic movement of 
Christianity up to the near present. While most of the larger works 
scarcely reach the modern era, this gives a volume to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, another to the eighteenth century, and another to the 
nineteeth. Two thirds of ‘‘ The Medieval Church ” and seven eighths of 
‘‘The Modern Church ”—or more than three out of five volumes—relate to 
fields not touched at all by Schaff’s Church History. A relatively adequate 
space is given to English and American history—domains that are notori- 
ously slighted in the treatises of German writers. The general animus of 
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the work pays hearty tribute to spiritual Christianity. No lack of charity is 
shown toward forms and institutions regarded as mecting merely «esthetic 
or utilitarian ends; but underlying every volume is the intense conviction 
that to treat matters of ceremony and ecclesiastical government as funda- 
mental savors of veritable apostasy from the Gospel and initiates sure tend- 
encies toward a despotic Pharisaism. While the work does not pander 
to anti-Roman fanaticism, it is better adapted than most of its class, 
through its careful array of documentary evidence, to offset the white- 
washing efforts of Roman Catholic apologetics and to put in clear light 
historic facts which Protestant citizens, concerned for civil liberty and 
the safety of republican institutions in this country, ought to keep con- 
stantly in mind. Although histories in general are not apt to tempt the 
reviewer to make extracts, there are many passages in this particular work 
which might lure us to a long notice. In Volume I, which treats of th« 
early Church, we are especially impressed by the picture given (pp. 7-44) 
of the Roman empire as a field of preparation for Christianity and as re- 
lated to its introduction and spread, and by the account (pp. 243-259) of 
the growth of episcopacy. In Volume II, on the medigval Church, we 
notice as significant pages 165-187 and 209-239, on the papal theocracy, 
pages 400-424, on Wyclif, and pages 427-459, on Huss and the Hussites; 
in Volume III, pages 7-34, on humanism, pages 301-317, on the reign of 
Elizabeth, pages 365-391, on the Inquisition, pages 391-429, on the Jesuits, 
pages 459-516, on the reign of Louis XIV; in Volume IV, pages 389-422, on 
German philosophy and theology; in Volume V, which contains Part Hi 
of the modern Church, pages 18-36, on recent developments in German tlic- 
ology, pages 44-129, on Romanism in continental Europe since the fall of 
Napoleon, and pages 136-162, on tractarianism, or Anglican ritualism. Of 
Strauss’s Leben Jesu the author says: ‘‘ The original theory of Strauss— 
not to mention more specific objections—violates a sound historic sense 
in the position and character which it assigns to Christ. As Dorner re- 
marks, it is one of the best-established points of history that the central 
feature of Christianity, as the religion of reconciliation, which was clearly 
recognized in the apostolic and post-apostolic Church must rest back 
upon the deeds and sayings of Christ. It is unthinkable that the very 
first generations of Christians, as the Apocalypse and the Pauline epistles 
prove to have been the case, should have thought most emphatically of 
Christ as Mediator and Redeemer unless le had presented himself in 
that character. The expectation that he would come in glory to judg« 
the world, which Strauss admits to have been a prevalent expectation 
among the primitive Christians, points likewise to the conclusion that 
Christ must have claimed exalted prerogatives and set himself forth 

an object of religious faith. It avails little, then, to put off the composi 

tion of the gospel narratives till near the middle of the second century, in 
order to make out that the picture which they contain is essentially myth- 
ical, the result of gradual accretion upon a moderate basis of fact. There 
is no honest escape from the conclusion that in his own representation, 


and not merely in the exaggerating fancy of a later age, Christ stood on a 
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plane of supernatural dignity. Either, then, he actually possessed such 
a dignity, or he was an enthusiast who had utterly lost the way of sobriety 
through pride, self-deception, or mental confusion. The simple picture 
of a Jewish rabbi with an exceptional genius for religious truth, which 
was drawn by Strauss, is inadmissible. One must acknowledge verity in 
the high claims of the gospel narratives or imitate the hardihood of 
Renan in portraying the Founder of Christianity asa bewildered enthu- 
siast. And what savors less of sobriety and credibility than this latter 
procedure, this assigning of narrowness and confusion of mind to one 
whose singular and growing mastery over the race, as well as the habitual 
serenity of his bearing in the gospel scenes, argues rather unique breadth, 
clearness, and penetration of spiritual vision and preeminent balance of 
religious judgment?” Of Dorner Professor Sheldon says, ‘‘Some review- 
ers have indeed spoken rather disparagingly of Dorner; but the patient 
research and wide vision shown in his works afford a basis for an enviable 
reputation,” and quotes from another critic, who says that the most im- 
portant of the eclectic mediating theologians and the type of the whole 
mediation school was indisputably Isaac August Dorner, ‘* who possessed 
a deeply reflective Swabian nature, profound religious earnestness, and a 
vivid sense of the need of sounding by thought the depths of the truths 
of Christianity dear to his heart.”” Concerning another of the mediation 
school we read: ‘‘ Rothe claims esteem by the double title of a noble and 
deeply religious nature and a unique power of constructive thinking. In 
his most elaborate work, the Theological Ethics, he has exhibited an or- 
ganizing talent, a faculty for developing the vast theme of Christian truth 
from a special point of view, which recalls the great work of Schleier- 
macher. Inmethod he reminds of Hegel; in content, of Schleiermacher 
and the most eminent of the later theosophists. . . . In harmony with his 
predilection for speculation of a theosophic cast, Rothe takes large ac- 
count of nature as the eternal companion of spirit, and makes the spirit- 
ualization of the sensuous component in man’s composite being a promi- 
nent aspect of the redemptive process.” Another is quoted as saying of 
Rothe, ‘‘His method is deductive construction by means of speculative 
ideas, resulting in a Christian system of philosophy to which the super- 
naturalism of the Bible, the theosophy of Schelling and Oetinger, and the 
theology of Schleiermacher have been made to contribute.” Professor 
Sheldon has given to the Church an admirable and valuable history. 


What a Boy Saw in the Army. A Story of Sight-seeing and Adventure in the War for 
the Union. By JESSE BOWMAN YOUNG. One Hundred Original Drawings by FRAXK 
BEARD. Quarto, pp. 399. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Sold by subscription only. 
Price, cloth, $2.25. 


For real sight-seeing commend us to a wide-awake boy like the hero of 
this story. The eye of such a boy is as keen as an eagle’s; nothing escapes 
his notice; he observes without prejudice; he remembers what he sees, 
and long years afterward can interest a new generation with his reminis- 
cences. And in what place are there more sights to be seen than in the 
army—where the great game of strategy is being played, where brave 
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men are climbing from the ranks to the major generalship, and where a 
battle may come with any sunrise? Given a genuine boy as the spec- 
tator and the army as his arena of observation, and the conditions 
justify the expectation of an unusual volume of personal description. 
Nor are we, in the present instance, disappointed. The writer’s own ac- 
count of his sight-seeing is in the following words: ‘A stripling, in the 
stormy days of ’61, heard the blast of a bugle and the beat of a drum— 
signals that the great war had opened. The sounds made his blood tingle 
and stirred his soul as they lured him to the front. He was then in the 
plastic period of boyhood, and the things which he saw and heard and felt 
took hold of him, biting into the quick—like the acid used in etching— 
and impressing upon his memory indelible pictures, in which terror and fun, 
privation and frolic, sorrow and joy, heroism and pathos vie with each 
other for mastery.” And so the ‘* boy” must write what he saw. ‘‘ These 
pictures have haunted him for years, until he has at last transferred them 
to paper in so far as he has been able, in the effort to portray some of the 
scenes, experiences, and surroundings amid which the boys who wore the 
blue and followed the starry flag lived, moved, and had their being.” It 
is enough to say, in a word, that the ‘‘ boy’s”” descriptions are most capti- 
vating. In his company the willing reader finds himself in turn at Fort 
Donelson, Shiloh, and on the heights of Fredericksburg; with the Army 
of the Potomac in its winter quarters; at bloody Chancellorsville; and in 
the struggle of the Wilderness. But the picture which he paints with 
most vivid coloring is that of Gettysburg. So startlingly realistic is his 
portrayal that one gets a new conception of the topography of the famous 
Pennsylvania town, the intensity of the fight, and its crucial character. 
In the concluding pages of the volume the reader is attracted by the 
mention of Bishop Simpson’s sermon, before the national officials, in the 
House of Representatives, and by the story of the celebrated parade of 
the returning army up Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington. And so 
‘*the pageant fades,” before the ‘‘boy” has realized his commission as 
lieutenant colonel at the head of a black regiment. We enthusiastically 
commend this latest war story. It is a charming book for the boys 
who have come on the stage since the war drums of the Rebellion ceased ; 
and many an older boy who turns its pages will read with moistened 
eyes and quickened heart the narrative of things he saw and of which 
he was a part. 

The Footprints of the Jesuits. By Hon. R. W. THOMPSON, Ex-Secretary of the Navy, and 
Author of The Papacy and the Civil Power. 8vyo, pp. 509. Cincinnati: Cranton & 
Curts. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, cloth, $1.75. 

That Jesuitism is hostile to free institutions, that it has worked great 
harm in whatever country it has invaded, having been expelled at one 
time or another from nearly all lands, and that it would certainly over- 
throw our republican government and our most cherished liberties should 
it become dominant here Mr. Thompson very fully proves. He traces 
the history of the Society of Jesus from its establishment by Loyola 
in the sixteenth century to the present time, showing its relations to the 
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papacy and secular governments, its doings in various parts of the world, 
and its maleficent influence everywhere. He finds no difficulty in making 
out a very conclusive case avainst it, and, in view of the well-estalb- 
lished facts of history, calls loudly upon the American people to be vigi- 
lantly on guard against these insidious and persistent foes of freedom. 
It can hardly be questioned, we think, that there is some danger to our 
beloved land from the encroachments and machinations of this wily foe, 
and that our common schools especially need to be watchfully defended 
against their attacks. We are not of those who consider that there is any 
occasion for panic. We are quite sure tlat the peril can be averted by the 
quiet, resolute use of just and honorable Christian measures, Some 
things that have been issued from the press in the supposed interests of 
Protestantism are a disgrace to the cause they assume to serve. But 
books like this, written in a good style and with as near an approach to 
judicial impartiality as can, perhaps, reasonably be expected from one 
whose whole purpose is to discredit a hated enemy, containing withal a 
large mass of well-digested information, must certainly do good. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Where Is My Dog? or, Is Man Alone Immortal? By the Rev. CHARLES JOSIAH ADAMS, 

Lecturer upon “* The Ceesars and Christianity,” etc. 12mo, pp. 202. New York: Fowler 

& Wells Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

Is the dead dog with his master in the spirit world? This question, 
which the scholars of the past have asked and have not answered, a 
scholar of the present again discusses, [His line of argument may be 
stated in a word. Showing more or less clearly that the beast and man 
have common physical faculties, and that in a degree the animal has the in- 
tellectual, moral, and spiritual facultics of man, the writer finds in this 
an evidence that the beast also has immortality. The argument, in other 
words, is inferential, and has only the value of an inference. The author's 
division df the work into paragraphic, rather than formal, chapters might 
be criticised were it worth the while. But the reader is attracted by the 
abundant and entertaining illustrations of animal intelligence which Mr. 
Adams cites, and finds himself in tender sympathy with the theory which 
is set forth. Though the book be only aspeculation, it is instructive, rev- 
erent, and wholesome. 

Children of Colonial Days. By ELIZABETH S. TUCKER. Quarto, pp. 100. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, $2.50. 

This is one of the brilliantly illustrated gift books of which the Stokes 
Company makes a specialty. It has numerous full-page color plates, after 
paintings in water colors by E. Percy Moran, with decorated borders and 
other designs, making a book, rich to the eye, about the little men and 
women of one hundred years ago—how they learned to spin, and took 
lessons on the harpsichord, and played battledore and shuttlecock 


when our great-grandmothers were young. 
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